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THERE was something irresistibly droll in the way in which my 
waggish father-in-law took the account of Hull’s aunt, and the joint- 
stock travelling concern—to me, what I saw was a surprise of the most 
extraordinary character, inasmuch as I never had, during my acquaint- 
ance with my excellent friend, heard of ‘any relations that he had; and 
as to such a relation as the one he had just produced, implying an ex- 
tensive family—not only a person but a pedigree—such a thing had 
never escaped him. Wells merely said that if his old friend Hull had 
aunts, our recent neighbour Thompson had nieces; by which I found 
that my reverend relation rather doubted the consanguinity: but then if 
the story were not true—and if it were not, it would be the first that Hull 
had ever told me of that character—what «ould it mean? The only 
man in the world who insists upon it, that) every story must have a 
foundation is a builder, and there is he right enough; still there have 
been stories raised upon a superstructure which never was intended to 
bear them, and I really was unable to account for the incident ; for, 
considering the personal appearance of bis companion, unless it had 
been his aunt—as he said it was—what could have induced him to travel 
about with zt, not being sufficiently mercenary to make it a show? 

The appearance of the lady brought to my mind a —_ told by the late 
Dr. Mosely of a huge animal called a Mannatee, which is occasionally 
washed ashore dead at Barbados, where the Doctor for some time 
resided. This stupendous piece of flotsom and jetsom was a matter of 
vital importance to the blacks, who, being slaves, were so extremely 
well fed, that they delighted rather to abase than exalt their taste, by 
having a touch at the Mannatee, upon which they went to work in the 
most extraordinary manner, Some time after giving an account, or 
rather relating a tale of this monster, Mosely dined with George Col- 
man, and of the party was a lady of bulk and shape much resembling 
Hull’s aunt with the cocqulicot ribans. The Doctor, remembering the 
form and size of the Barbados monster, whispered to Colman— 

** Gad, George, you have got a Mannatee here.” 

“* A man at tea !”’ said Colman—*“ no—a woman at dinner, you mean.” 

And here, while I.am setting down things, I cannot but note the cri- 
ticism of the said excellent physician, to whom the then youthful author 
read his “ Inkle and Yarico.”’ 

The Doctor (Colman called him Muz) listened with great attention to 
what certainly—next to “ The Duenna”’—is the best English opera— 
perhaps giving “ Love in a Village’? a chance—and bowed and smiled, 
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and was evidently pleased from the beginning to the end of it, at which 
end, naturally enough, as the finale, this couplet appears— 
“ Now let usdanceandsing, 
And all Barbados bells shall pat Sb te 

The Doctor suddenly drew up, took snuff, and said“ Pahe 

“ Well, Doctor,” a the i wn “ what do you think of the piece ? 

“ Won’t do, George,” said the Doctor. 

“ Why,” said the author, “‘ what do you find fault with, the plot or 
the dialogue ?” 

~ Neither.” 

“* The songs ?”’ 

“ No.” 

“ The sentiments ?” 

“ No.” 

“ The characters ?”’ 

ce No.’’ 

** What then ?” 

** It won’t do, George, pah !”’ 

“ Why ?” said George. 

“ Why!” said the Doctor, “ because it is nonsense.— You say 

* Come let us dance and sing, 
And all Barbados bells shall ring.’ 
Trash, George! there is but one church bell in all Barbados.” 

This piece of medical hypercriticism was enough to drive a young 
author mad, but our admirable dramatist survived it. 

The little flurry and bustle created in our quiet circle by the unex- 
pected arrival, short stay, and hurried departure of Hull, having sub- 
sided, Wells and I retired to the library—I used to call it my library, 
but I have left that off—to consider the probable results of the great 
misfortune which had unquestionably befallen my listless and improvi- 
dent brother, and the best we could make of it was the inevitable sur- 
render of Ashmead; and such is the blessed elasticity of the human 
mind, that we had scarcely come to that conclusion, when Wells, who 
was naturally anxious to keep us near him, pointed out a small six- 
roomed house next door to Kittington’s (and much about the same size), 
as one which would just suit us in our altered condition ; the gardens 
ran parallel to each other—a straight gravelled walk with box edgings, 
with a twin arbour at the bottom of either, both exactly alike, and 
dos-a-dos, Well, what did it signify ? a consciousness of right feeling, 
the certainty that I had a wife whom I loved, and who loved me, and an 
meome which, however small, was certain, encouraged me in this view of 
things; and even so far did all the circumstances of my fall enter into 
my calculation, that I rejoiced in having formed a high, and justly high, 
opinion of the honest honourable man who was to be my next-door 
neighbour. 

And after all, what is it?—the representative of his Sovereign at a 
forei court, or the GovieneeCsasah of India, with all his thousands 
of subservient attendants, with all his pomps and pageantries, and with 
all the honours and glories which devolve upon him, comes home—not, 
to be sure, fallen by misfortune, but changed in station by time, which 
officially, and for a due preservation of patronage, ren a change 
of Governors necessary ; aud we find his Excellency the greatest of all 
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Bahaudars either inhabiting a*two-roomed house in rer Street, or an 
apartment at an hotel. Cuthbert himself had lived splendidly as a mer- 
chant at Calcutta, had given fétes and fine things, and had been as much 
considered as anybody out of council might have been; what then? we 
would try and make him comfortable—his rooms would be smaller, but, 
as he disliked moving about, what of that? we could contrive his curr 
and his kabobs ; and as for myself, to secure his love and affection, 
would have gone without curry or kabobs, or even a single entrée, for the 
rest of my life. 

What we very much speculated upon was the effect this sudden reduc- 
tion in his fortune, and consequent change in his circumstances would 
produce upon Mrs. Brandyball, to whom, there could be no doubt, 
Cuthbert had, in a most extraordinary manner, attached himself: how- 
ever, having already had some experience of Nubley’s prudence and 
foresight, I agreed with my father-in-law to leave the issue to him, who, 
being on the spot, and having an influence over Cuthbert, which, if not 
superior to the lady’s, was at least based upon a long and intimate 
connexion with him, mercantile and personal, and to endeavour to pass 
a tranquil evening in the bosom of our family. 

But how difficult is it to command the feelings or confine the thoughts ! 
What means, except such as Jead to ruin, mental and bodily, have ever 
been devised to conquer depression of mind, or misery of feeling ?—I 
mean those 

** Of keeping spirits up 
By pouring spirits down !"’ 
If there can be an excuse found for the proverbial aptitude of the lower 
classes to drink, it is to be discovered in the ills and wretchedness which 
assail them. Dreadful is the alternative, but health itself is readily sacri- 
ficed by an unhappy being, whose sorrows cannot be otherwise alleviated. 

Not having recourse to this balm, it was more difficult for me to keep 
my thoughts from travelling—not for the benefit of their health—to Bath, 
and resting there. It was clear a crisis was at hand, and the fact that I 
and Wells had prudently, as I believe, resolved upon not admitting 
either Harriet or her mother into the secret history of the Indian failure, 
kept me in a more feverish state of agitation than if I had been able to 
talk the matter over with her, whose interests were inseparable from 
mine, and whose anxiety for my happiness, and even for my well-doing, 
were unquestionable. 

[t is fortunate that circumstances sometimes occur, which, although 
of no particular importance personally to ourselves, are, from certain 
combinations and concatenations, rendered sufficiently interesting to 
divert our thoughts, at least for a time, from things which really prey 
upon the mind. At this crisis of our fate an incident “ turned up,” to 
use my favourite expression, which unquestionably did affect at least one 
of our family party. 

Poor Fanny Wells had been considerably excited in the early part of 
the day, just after the arrival of the post, by Sally Kerridge running sud- 
denly into her room, and, bursting into tears, stammering out, half 
choked with grief, 

“ Oh, Miss !— Miss Fanny !—oh, what is a transport, Miss ?” 

* A transport !’’ said Fanny ; “ why, you seem to be in a transport 
yourself, Kerridge.”’ : 
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“ Oh no, Ma’am—not I,” sobbed the poor girl; “ I wish I wag—no 
Windithe Séuhorse, Mise Fanny— it’s'the Séahdrees Tibbs) Hiss me 

'* Does what?” said” Panny,” to’ whom ‘the ° ehetgetic: tpppeat " was 
wholly tmintelligitle and incomprehensible!) Se OY Soman’ 
Obes OW Mits Fan » continued the maid, “it istoo Bad ; We have 
both béeh ‘served alike—we have indeed, Miss! ‘Tom Lazenby'is gotie 
with the Captain abroad—but he says he is in a trarisport';' does that 
mean that he has béen transported, and can’t come back, oris fe' gone of 
his own free-will?—that’s what I want to know. If he has'done any- 
thing wrong, and they have sent him away, I can forgive him—biit if 
he is gone involuntary, I never, never can.” ome 

And here poor Sally again vented her grief in another flood of sorrow. 

“ Here, Miss—Miss Fanny,” added she; “ do, do read his letter—I 
cannot make it out.” 

Under what particular feeling Fanny consented on this, or on former 
occasions,to peruse Mr. Lazenby’s epistles, I do not pretend to say; unless 
she was acted upon by that mysterious sympathy which is never'quite 
destroyed, between a woman who has loved, and the object’ of her former 
affection; and which, in the present case, connected in ‘/her heart the 
destinies of the man with those of the master. © 

“ Like the vase in which roses have once been distill’d ; 
You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will; 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


© Well, let me see,” said Fanny ; and read, 


** Transport Seahorse, Jibbs, Master. 

“ Dear Sally—I dont know what you will say when you, hear that J 
am out upon the sea, having expected me back—and I am myself ‘so, sick 
that I cannot exemplify my position—the ship is what they, call § piteh- 
ing and tossing,’ but not the least like the game of that name at which 
I used to play in my juneval days and I am mortifying mig because 
I have been conglomerated into sucha predicyment which has already 
taught me the meaning of Milton’s lines 

* Life’s like a ship in constant motion, 

Sometimes high and sometimes low.’ : b 
But nevertheless I am disappointed—I heard of their cots and howérs 
and births and ensigns and companions—why my cot is a sack tied up 
to the top of the room, and the best bower they have, is an anchor—the 
ensign is a flag, the companion a staircase, the sheets are ropes; the 
births are deaths, and some of the men are in their shrouds all night ; the 
yards instead of places for exercise are great masts put crosswise, and as 
for what they call Sterne instead of being as I fancied it might ‘be’ the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s who has written Humphrey Clinker and ‘the Sor- 
rows of Werter and is still alive in Glasgow, it is only the back : part Of 
the ship, quite the reverse of the head. tal ony 

“ Having just given this scratch of my position in course you will be 
exceedingly contamacious to know what brings me here—T will answer 
you fairly—my good-nature. Captain Merman exemplified 'to' mie” that 
I should inflict » fever on him if I would go with him atid his bitter 
half as far as Spain, even if I did not stop, which would be at my hiop- 
tion when we derive at that town—so I insulted Susan’who isa true 


fiend to both of us what I should do, for I asked the' Captain ws‘I°did/da 
1 9 alroToqaotg 
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og—gew | daw fo! } baidos “t jou—gig’sM jog dO” 
the formers ocgnsion. for ten_minutes to consider—-and Susap’ devised, me 
hy, all. means,to,go, for raisins which weighed with me but which are too 
numerous to insert in this. place, and so I ,conformably excepts, the 
office and here I am, If this hepistle is. not quite so creckt as most of 
mine, usually,is, describe it all to the irregularity of the pillows which, is 
waving about very much outside of the vessell, ) 
., “So.my plan,is dear, Sarah to try my fortune a bit in_ this foreign 
land which. will postpone our hymnal conjugation for a few weeks—-per- 
haps more-—for, Susan says she knows people who haye been in Spain 
and like it, and she is very constructive in her views. and knows.a little 
of everything; wrod dstid 

The only thing which vexes me is that you do not know Susan 


; 


‘ Black eyed Susan came on board’ 


as Shenstone says. Her mistress and she are as thick as thieves and I 
think we shall make a good thing of it. | 

“ T hope Miss Fanny has given over fretting about the Captain; he 
speaks in very genteel language about her when mistress is out of the 
way—but I think the Captain has, caught a tarta, However as for 
Miss Fanny I hope she will not think anything more about him, for 
what’s past cannot be recalled and * what’s the use of sighing.’ I’m all 
for Peter Pindar, who says 


‘ Sigh no more ladies—ladies sigh no more 
Men were deceivers ever’ 


and to’ speak in the words of Addison ‘ you cant make a silk pus out of 
a sow’s ear,’ you cant have more of a cat than her skin and you cant 
havea man better than natur has made him. 

© -T hope Captain Cavendish Lorimer has arrived at Blissfold—he 
is the officer which I told you Rattan mentioned to me, is to sueceed 
Captain Merman, and I think well cacekladed to irradiate the tecollec- 
tion of my master from the mind of your mistress—I suppose if ‘he has 
a smart insinuating servant my chance will be but a bad one—however 
dear Sarah please yourself; if you find constancy a trouble, forget me— 
even, if I lose your love I shall be sure of your steam and that’s,a beau- 
tiful sentiment to cherish, 

“ Poor Susan is dreadfully subverted by sea-sickness, but I suppose 
we shall both mend as we get used to it—old Nep is uncommon blus- 
tratious—only she is in her lady’s cabin to be taken care. of. 

_, “1 am yerry sorry for one thing which is, that I cannot have the con- 
solation of getting an anser to this, for 1 am out, upon my trayels and 
dont know where I shall be next, so do not fret yourself about that, dear 
Sarah ; § Alls well that ends well,’ as Julius Ceesar the great Greck said 
when Mr. Ravilax shot him in the street at Portsmouth which we have 
jast left—no doubt we shall meet again one of these days, 

.) “1 enclose you a one pound note dear Sarah to make, good what you 
have paid for me—I have no way to send the wach which I took for the 
manito riggeleat, it so | keep that as a suvenir, and Susan wears it to keep 
it going, till she restores it to you—it goes remarkable well now. 

oi And, gq,dear,Sarah good bye—if we go.to the bottom of the, brinny 
dip, wejshall never)meet more in this world, but if we shouldbe safe and 
prosperous we may yet pass many days in what Dr. Watts calls ‘ reglar 
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jollification ’--so HR OP yer spirts and with kind love to all friends at 


Blissfold believe me arah yours truly, in which Susan joins 
* T, Lazensy.” 


“ Well, Miss,” said Kerridge, when Fanny had finished reading it, 
“ what do you think of that ?” 

“ Why,” said Fanny, “ [I don’t know much of such histories, but, as 
far as I can judge, I think that your lover is not likely to return soon. 
Susan, whoever she is, appears to have supplanted you.” | 

“ Only to think,” said Kerridge, “ after all he said to me—like master 
like man, I do believe.” 

* Pray do not talk in this manner,” said Fanny; “TI must beg, 
once for all, that, upon no occasion to anybody, you will ever mention 
the subject of Mr. Merman’s conduct, and couple it with that of his 
servant.” 

“ No, Miss, I won't,” said Sally; “ but I’ll be revenged on him. 
I will not take pyson, nor make a hole in the river: no—he shall see 
what I will do;—to think of Susan, as he calls her, wearing my poor 
mother’s watch to keep it going; it always went well enough before. 
Oh! Miss Fanny, isn’t it too bad ?” 

** You sec what he says in the letter, Kerridge,” said Fanny : 


‘Men were deceivers ever.’ 


** Ah, that’s true enough, Miss,’”’ said the gentle Sarah ; “ both of 
us have cause to know the truth of that——” 
“ There again, Kerridge,” interrupted the young lady ; “ just this 


moment I desired you never to couple our names or circumstances in 


this affair, and now pe 


“Oh!” said Kerridge, ‘‘ I beg a thousand pardons; .I really don’t 
know what I am saying, but I know what I will do.” 

* Do nothing rash,” said Fanny. ‘ A man who would treat you in 
the way he has done, is not worth regretting.” 

** No, Ma’am,” said Kerridge ; “ just like his master, he——” 
_ “ There,” said Fanny, * that is the third time you have broken my 
injunction; now leave me: compose your spirits. Mamma, if she sees 
you, cy wonder what has happened to you. Go away and be rea- 
sonable.” 

“ I will, Miss Fanny,” said Sally. ‘I take example by you and—” 

A warning look sufficed this time to convey her young mistress’s re- 
proof for the fourth infraction of her command, and she quitted the 
rvom, having refolded the barbarous letter of Lazenby with the greatest 
care, and deposited in some fold of her drapery very near her heart. 
Cleopatra could not have been more magnanimous; but letters, though 
they sting, do not always kill. : 

_ It may be perhaps as well for me here to explain the cause of my 
sister-in-law’s exceeding anxiety that the name of Lieutenant Merman 
or the circumstances of their very unsatisfactory acquaintance, inas- 
much as it is generally understood that there is a melancholy pleasure 
derivable from a reference to past scenes of happiness, even though the 
happiness has been blighted, and inasmuch as Fanny Wells had up to 
the then present moment never harshly interdicted the subject. She did 
not encourage her maid in conversations referring to the Lieutenant, or 
the 2vents inseparably connected with his name ; because, although she 
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had a regard, almost amounting to esteem, for Kerridge, her sense of 
what was due to her character as her mistress, checked a course of pro-' 
ceeding which would perhaps eventually lead to an undue familiarity ; 
and as Fanny, after Merman’s final abdication, had no need of Ker- 
ridge’s services in the way of ambassadress or messenger, she merely 
suffered her to allude to scenes of other days and evenings, and at most 
permitted her to talk, without replying; inasmuch as Lazenby was 
always the main object of her lamentations and anxieties, and his master 
merely an accessary to the history. 

But on this particular morning the interdict was issued—the name of 
Lieutenant Merman was never again to be breathed. Now for the 
motive to this sudden veto on the part of pretty Fan. 

The Captain—or Lieutenant, as the case may be—Cavendish Lorimer, 
who had succeeded Merman in the command of the recruiting party at 
Blissfold, and of whom Lazenby had spoken so favourably, had arrived the 
day before. Fanny had seen him, and “ in truth he was a proper man.” 

Churchill says— 

“Figure I own at first may give offence, 
And harshly strike the eye’s too curious sense ; 
But when perfection of the mind breaks forth, 
Humour’s chaste sallies, judgment’s solid worth, 
When the pure genuine flame by nature taught 
Springs into sense, and every action’s thought, 
Before such merit all objections fly.” 


And Sheridan upholds the same doctrine, by declaring that the only 
difference in the success of an ugly lover and a handsome one, is six 
weeks in point of time; and this may be true to a certain extent ; but on 
a girl like Fanny the imposing figure of a well-dressed soldier set off to 
the best advantage, whose countenance was exceedingly fine, whose 
features were perfectly regular, and whose air and manner were par- 
ticularly graceful, makes a first impression which goes pretty deep into 
the mind if not into the heart. Fanny, I say, had seen the new comer, 
and her father upon his avowed principle of “ marrying off,” in the 
illustration of which he had recently failed so deplorably, lost not a 
moment in calling upon Captain Cavendish Lorimer and offering him 
the hospitality of the Rectory, at a moment when his own little domestic 
arrangements could scarcely be supposed to be made, 

Captain Cavendish Lorimer was exceedingly flattered by such a mark 
of attention, and accepted with many acknowledgments the Rector’s 
invitation to dinner. The set-out, as it is called, of Captain Lorimer 
was so decidedly superior to the establishment of his predecessor—two 
splendid horses and a newly-invented light gig, with a cross spring at its 
back from which it depended, called a Tilbury (after the builder), one 
of which jaunty vehicles my father-in-law had never before seen, and a 
regular well-appointed groom, with white leathers and tops—elevated 
the new arrival to a vast height in the sporting Rector’s estimation ; 
and an accidental reference, in their first conversation, on the part of the 
Captain to his cousin Hurstperpoint (whom Wells knew to be an 
English Viscount) settled him in the very zenith of his favour. 

“ Dinner precisely at six,” said the Rector: “ you will excuse early 
hours, but » 

Captain Cavendish Lorimer bowed, as might be expected, and looked 
as if six o’clock were the hour of all others in the day, at which to dine. 
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Were there ‘not / doings at the Rectory thereupon ? ” No’ rian 
could. put down on! hie table a better dinner or bring ‘up froth his velar 
better wine than Wells; and Wells was’ resolved: upon this: dceasion to 
do’ ‘hie best, for, be it observed, beyond ‘his general disposition “as' ‘to 
“marrying” his daughters, the circumstance of Fanny’s desertion ‘after 
two pardons of her fickle swain rendered it the great object; of his’ hife 
to show the public of Blissfold, whom he affected to despise; that Fanny 
was an object of attraction, and worthy to be the wife of ‘a better gentle- 
man than Merman. BAM 

Having imparted the history of the invitation to Fanny, having Iec- 
tured his cook, having made all his other arrangements tending to ‘the 
perfection of his little feast, and having expatiated to her upon the style 
of man who was coming, Fanny considered it absolutely necessary on 
the instant to stop Kerridge’s tongue as to Captain Cavendish Lorimer’s 
predecessor, inasmuch as if this sort of tittle-tattle got about, Captain 
Cavendish Lorimer might take it into his head that she was a Bhissfold 
belle, transferable to the attentions of the officer commanding the te- 
cruiting party for the time being. 

Fanny was not vain, but the announcement of the intended visit 
flurried her—pleased her—it opened to her mind a a of being ‘re+ 
venged upon Piewtenane Merman, in a manner probably different from 
that in which Kerridge proposed to wreak her vengeance oe Lazeuby ; 
and she sat herself down before her glass, and bit her lips to: make 
them red, and drew her white hand along her arched eyebrows to make 
them smooth, and twisted her ringlets round her white fingers*to make 


them curl, and spanned her waist, and smiled at herself, pleased) with 
her little 1 sepa for the havoc which she proposed to make ‘upon 


the heart of Captain Cavendish Lorimer. 

Another little trick Miss Fanny played, which I found out only after- 
wards. Her sister Bessy, as soon as Kitty Falwasser was ' safely 
removed, had returned to the Rectory from Southampton. Now Bessy 
was grown to that age and size which, without qualifying her to be 
“out” in the London acceptation of the word, rendered her. extremely 
attractive. She was rising sixteen; she had got out of her plumpness 
about which, while 7 was courting—or courted, as the case may be 
I used to rally her; the pinafore was discarded, and the style of her 
dress properly advanced; and a finer young woman I never’ saw 
in my hife: such a pair of sloe-black eyes! to which a snow-white skin, 
with heir like the raven’s wing, afforded a striking contrast; and 
when it is recollected that the dear creature’s unworldliness was ‘such 
that the commonest appeal to her, in ordinary conversation, brightened 
up that fine pale countenance with a blush which, as the novel-writérs 
would say, converted the lily to the rose, it is not very surprising that 
she had noticed, when seen, in a manner extremely agreeable to 
herself, but not quite so satisfactory to Fanny, who, like all elder sisters 
who have not yet gone off, was by no means anxious of having @ 
“* vival nearthe throne.”’ te «yuibes 

When Fanny suggested to her Pa that the table would look much’ 
better if the number were even, and that Bessy could go to ‘Ashnicad' 
and dine with Harriet, whom she knew would nut come, and with Mrs: 
Nubley and little Jane; and that I, and her Ma, and Pa, and Captain 
Cavendish Lorimer, and herself would make the six, ‘the worthy rector 
bade her count again; when she found to her dismay that the absence 
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of Bessy would cause! the veryjoddness of, numbers which shaisq inch 
deplored, Wells, however, saw. in, a moment ‘what| Fanny aneant, dnd 
as; it, was-Kanny he. wanted, to dispose off net. only because, to juses hia! 
own-expression; it was ker turn jin the order.of things, but on acedunt, 
of the, circumstances of /her disappointment, to ‘which. I have /before’ 
alluded,' he. gave her. one of his ‘| comprehensive’ looks,\and saidrm, oy: 

_ ** Yes, if Gurney, comes here, Bessy had better go to Ashmead to keep: 
Harriet company.” ido 9 aBw 

What a thing it is to find such a good understanding in families  () «:: 

After, Wells had separated himself from his ladies he imparted to line 
the project of the day, and insisted upon my joining, hisparty, which: 
would. relieve the awkwardness of a (éte-d-téte after Mrs.) Wells, and, 
Fanny had retired, I at first positively refused, alleging that inthe 
present state of my-mind society was anything but agrecable, and that) 
L should be extremely disagreeable to a stranger: but he pressed) it; 
strongly: pon me, and urged, with some: truth I believe, that if \L, had) 
been left at home with Harriet through the evening, although Bessy and 
Jane, and even Mrs. Nubley might be there, I should not have had firm- 
ness or resolution enough to keep, the secret of Cuthbert’s, sudden,im- 
poverishment from her; a point which he thought. essential,!,more 
especially as he had made up his mind not to confide at to Mrs. Wells. 

At length J consented, having, however, first asked my dear Harriet’s 
permission, which I not only received, but an expression of her earnest 
desire that [should go, and bring home a full, true; and, particular 
account of Captain Cavendish Lorimer, and of all his perfections, merits; 
and accomplishments, in praise of which Papa had_ been) so.lavish«: J) 
thought, pending this little parley, that I saw Bessy’s snewy bosom! 
heaving more quickly than usual, and somethicg not very, unlike a) tear 
standing in: her sparkling eye ; but a moment’s reflection, I, suppose, 
told: her that she was not ‘ out ’—Poor dear !—so she conquered ‘hep. 
natural wish to be of the party and became tranquil. i .bovom 

I confess, upon reflection, I did not regret this little breakrin, upon. 
our anxiety, for although Wells could not feel so deeply jas [ did ‘ander 
the circumstances, still the interest he naturally had. in his, eldest, 
daughter’s comfort and happiness must have awakened a certain degree, 
of ,solicitude upon the point; not, however, suflicient, it was clear, to! 
interfere with his endeavours to secure the comfort and happiness. of 
his second child. So I promised to be with him. at six, precisely, and 
the curriage, which was to be sent to bring me back, was to convey, dear, 
bright-eyed Bessy to the Rectory, after Captain Cavendish Loruner was 
one. Poor Bessy‘ bless her little heart! 

Harriet, who was all ingenuousness, and whose countenance,,as I 
have before said, was truly the index of her mind, always appeared to 
me ty! be somewhat amused whenever her father was, busied in,his 
matrimonial speculatious, and I could see that this, enticing invitation 
of Captain Cavendish Lorimer brought to her mind. all.the, similar pro- 
ceedings at the Rectory, not only as connected with, ourselves, but as, to 
the.previous designs of her reverend parent upon Lieutenant Merman in 
her behoof. before 1 had made my appearance, when, as, it seemed for 
the first time, that,distinguished officer had been transfemed( to,Fanny.,. 

«Before my. departure for the Rectory I promised, to give her a detailed 
history ofall our proceedings.on my return, and she promised), let it, be) 
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never so late when I got home, to be awake to hear the news; and, 
having made all these arrangements, I walked down at a quarter before 
six to my father-in-law’s hospitable dwelling, and, in less than twenty 
minutes more, found myself in the drawing-room, having been intro- 
duced in due form to Captain Cavendish Lorimer. 

A finer specimen of humanity I have rarely happened to see ; a com- 
bination of curling black hair, bright expressive eyes, an aquiline nose, 
white teeth, dark whiskers, high forehead, fine figure, graceful manners, 
and unaffected good-humour, at once burst upon the spectator; and, 
in five minutes after my presentation to the new arrival, I admit that I 
felt strongly prepossessed in his favour. So much for personal appear- 
ance and first impressions. 

To be sure I had from habit associated in my mind the countenance 
and general aspect of Lieutenant Merman with the office which Captain 
Cavendish Lorimer now filled in Blissfold; and as I[ never concealed 
my aversion from that most odious of mortals, the real merits and 
advantages of his successor broke upon my sight with a satisfaction not 
unmixed with surprise: certainly the Captain’s contour was most 
agreeable. 

The moment I glanced my eye at sister Fan, I saw that upon this 
particular poizt we were, at all events, d’accord: nor could I help 
remarking the studious care with which, aided by the deserted discon- 
solate Kerridge, the dear girl had brought all her points to bear upon 
the enemy. Every attraction of face and figure had been well studied, 
and, like the heroine of my early muse in the infernal faree, which 
always and for ever rose up in judgment against me, she— 

* Clearly was dress‘d for heart-slaughter ;” 
and, in truth, (as Sandy has it,) the performance was-highly creditable 
to both mistress and maid ; to say nothing of Nature, who had done her 
handiwork remarkably well. 

There is something soft and subdued in the conversation of strangers 
before dinner, which [ suspect is meant to pass for great refinement and 
delicacy, but which wears off delightfully as the day wears on; and we 
were so extremely mild and quiet in the subdued light of the drawing- 
room during the unpleasant quarter of an hour, that I had no opportunity 
of judging of the mental superiority of our visitor over the departed 
Lieutenant, until the welcome words “ Dinner is ready, if you please,” 
were uttered by my father-in-law’s butler—as he was called, because he 
wore no livery—and Captain Cavendish Lorimer offered his arm to 
Mrs. Wells to lead her to the dining-parlour. 

I saw Wells was fidgetted—it would be impossible by that arrange- 
ment to get the new comer next Fanny—but even with all his acknow- 
ledged anxiety upon the anti-Malthusian principle, he could not well 
change the established order of things, and therefore [ took Fanny ; 
Wells giving himself the benefit of the doubt which we had often dis- 
cussed, and which T have before noted down, whether of the two positions 
most favourable to the accomplishment of his object is the better—the 
being next neighbour to the lady or vis-a-vis. I have already registered 
my opinion, and Tam sure, especially when so presentable a person as 
Captain Cavendish Lorimer is the subject, that vis-a-vis for the opening 
of the campaign is most advantageous. When the acquaintance has 
grown into friendship, and it is considered meet that it should ripen 
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into love, next-neighbouring is the thing against the world: but until so 
much of association has taken place as will render half-whisperings, and 
soft mutterings, and gentle hints, allowable, the telegraph system is the 
best; and I felt certain that a moment’s reflection would convince the 
anxious parent that the relative positions of the two extremely handsome 
persons then present, was most favourable to what I knew to be his ulte- 
rior object. 

As I glanced my eye over the board and round the room, I saw that 
everything had been done to exalt the Rectory and its inmates in the 
opinion of its new visitor. The candelabrum (the design a fac-simile of 
Pompey’s Pillar) which never made its appearance except upon state 
occasions, and therefore was always called by the quasz butler, the 
‘**Pompous Pillar,’ graced the centre of the table, while the dark po- 
lished. sideboard groaned with every article of plate that belonged to 
the family, from flagons and cups, down to the Rector’s silver spurs, 
which coming under the general order to have out all the plate, lay rest- 
ing amongst the rest of the ornaments. 

Everything however went well; the dinner was excellent of its kind, 
the soup—the criterion of second-rate cookery—was capital ; everything 
was hot and well dressed ; and the affair was managed “ all without hurry 
or bustle,” but, as I pretty well knew, most certainly not “ without 
care.”? The wine was in the best order, and Captain Cavendish Lorimer 
pronounced the champaign perfect. In fact, to do him justice, he 
praised everything ; and as he warmed with the wine and the agreeable 
conversation of his host (who was as gay and lively as ever I saw him), 
became one of the most delightful companions I ever encountered. 
That one person of the party still entirely coincided in my opinion there 
could be little doubt, and the devoted and smiling attention with which 
he listened to the slightest suggestion of the young lady, so different from 
the brusquerie of the absent red-fisted lieutenant, had in the short space 
of the hour and a half during which the ladies remained with us, either 
rendered the said lieutenant odious by comparison, or exiled him from 
her thoughts entirely. 

Wells was so good a tactician, that, finding the sort of person he had 
to deal with, and that Captain Cavendish Lorimer was a man of general 
information, and, as it seemed, of general accomplishments, hedrew him 
out upon all the topics which came under discussion during the stay of 
Fanny and her mother, in order to make that impression upon his 
daughter’s heart, which he was so anxious it should receive. Wells 
was clearly of the opinion that the gallant Captain like Lamprias, be- 
came more eloquent and more agreeable, and showed off to greater 
advantage, as the wine moderately circulated ; and that while the cup 
travelled with the conversation, we might be merry and wise together— 
and until he gave the hint—contrary to the rule of some other establish- 
ments—Mrs. Wells dare not stir. 

Upon the present occasion nobody seemed to wish to move. “ I assure 
you,”’ said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, “the initiation of to-day into 
the kindnesses and hospitality of Blissfold, is most delightful; and, 
during the stroll I have taken this morning, I have seen so many tempt- 
ing bits for a sketcher, that as the spring opens, and the trees My a 
strange inversion of nature begin to put on their clothing, I shall find 
plenty of amusement for my mornings.” 
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“Do you draw, Captain Lorimer ?” said Fanny.....j ..(. 

“la way, Miss Wells,” replied the Captain; “I am no very 
great ient, but I have made a few attempts which I shall be too 
proud to show you.” | 

“ You are very good,” said Fanny. 

“I honestly confess Time does not hang very heavy upon my bands 
even when alone,” continued our agreeable friend; “‘ music. and draw- 
img are great aids to men who are sometimes destined to solitude. 

“ What,” said Wells, determining to have a catalogue of his qualifica- 
tions published as soon as possible, “ are you a musician too—— ?” 

- The flute is my favourite instrument,” replied the graceful 
Crichton. 

“ And do you sing?”’ said Fanny, with an expression of countenance 
which a Hobbardehoy of seventeen could scarcely have mistaken, 

“ A little,” replied our friend. 

In fact, it seemed that Captain Cavendish Lorimer was armed at all 
points; and nothing remained, as 1 saw Wells thought, but to put his 
various accomplishments to the test at as early a period as possible. 

“Well, Captain Lorimer,” said the Rector, “ you will find under 
this humble roof, all materials for drawing, instruments for playing, 
guns for shooting, bows, arrows, fishing-rods, spears, nets, a billiard- 
table-———” 

As this inventory went on, I could not but recall all that had been 
said to me so short a time previous, and under similar circumstances ; 
not that I believe Wells made all these tempting offers merely as hats 
to his trap, for he was inherently and constitutionally hospitable and 
loved society—agreeable society if he could get it—but society at any 
rate.———— 

~——** And,” added he—“ luncheon at half-past one precisely, every 
day, Sunday excepted, when my duties occupy me more particularly. 
So, Captain Lorimer, here we are as you see, and if you like us, as. you 
find us, you will always find us the same.” 

“You are too good, Sir,’ said Lorimer, bowing gracefully and gra- 
ciously ; “I shall be too happy to avail myself of your hospitality. As 
to bilhards, I confess myself exceedingly fond of the game; do you 
play billiards, Miss Wells ?”’ 

“Oh no,” said Fanny, “ sometimes in joke with Papa.” 

“ And then, Captain Lorimer,” continued Wells, “if a rubber at 
whist in the evening should be agreeable——” 

“A thousand thanks,” said Lorimer. 

“We cam always make up a rubber—we have a worthy wight here 
who plays whist, billiards, flute, and everything else—our apothecary. 

“* My dear,” said Mrs. Wells—“ he-——” 

“ My. dear,” replied the Rector, “ there is nothing like having a man 
who will make up a rubber, or play billiards, or accompany.a song, or 
sing One—he is an universal utilitarian. 

“ Mr. Sniggs, I presume,” said the Captain. 

* Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Wells, “ how do you know his name?” 

* Oh,” replied Captain Cavendish Lorimer, “I very soon find ont, the 
* history of my /ocale.” 

Fanny felt herself colouring up and thinking of Merman. 

“ But.ia the present case no great credit is due to my sagacity oT 
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activity, for I had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. Sniggs almost imme- : 
diately after the Rectdr Yeft mie.” eee }  WETD OE OU” 
'* Well,” said Mrs. Wells, ** he may be a very good whist-player—but 
as for a child of mine——” ws 
“My dear love,” said the Rector, interrupting, “ we were only 
speaking of him as a whist-player.” 

The Captain, who saw that a difference of opinion as to the profes- 
sional merits of Sniggs existed between his host and hostess, again said, 
addressing Fanny across the table with one of those teeth-showing smiles 
m which he rejoteed— , 

“ Are you a whist-player, Miss Wells?” 

“No,” said Fanny, “I know very little of the game, and it ts most 
disagreeable to me to think that by any mistake or indiscretion of mine 
I may involve my partner.” 

“ That’s kindly felt,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer ; “ if afl ladies 
in the world thought in the same way, there would be much more hap- 
piness in society.”” 

Fanny looked fvolish, and Wells looked pleased; and 1, whose 
spirits were not sufficiently good to mingle in the war of words, thought 
it was quite time for Mrs. Wells and Fanny to retire; for, whether it 
was that I was “behind the scenes,” or not, I cannot say, but it ap- 
peared to me, that Wells was playing his game ‘so coarsely and even 
unskilfully, that unless Captain Cayendish Lorimer happened to be ex- 
tremely dull, which he evidently was no¢, he must soon see through the 
whole plot. It certainly did not appear that he was as yet conscious 
of any scheme or device on the part of my father-in-law, for he gave in 
to all his suggestions with an amiable readiness which delighted the 
Rector, while his appeal to Fanny upon almost every subject started, 
made with a respectful empressement to which she was bay unaceus- 
tomed, satisfied her that if he were not the most delightful creature 
upon earth, Captain Cavendish Lorimer was certainly the best-bred, 
most elegant man she had ever met—“ and so handsome, mamma!” ~ 

At length the parting hem was given, and the ladies prepared to 
unsettle themselves for the drawing-room. 

“ Have the billiard-room lighted,” added Wells to his lady’s directions 
—< we must have a rubber « 

“Tf,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, who seemed in no 
desirous to conceal his accomplishments, “ it would amuse you, Miss 
Wells, to look over my sketches, made in the course of two or three 
long tours, and you will take the trouble to order one of your servants 
to go over to my lodgings, my man will give him the porte-feuille” 

“ Oh you are so , Captain Lorimer,” said Mrs. Wells. 

“Oh »” said Fanny, “a thousand thanks.” 

“But in that case, I am afraid, I must give you some additional 
trouble?” added Captain Cavendish Lorimer; “ for, in order to preserve 
iy unfortanate performances from a general rummage, T keép the 
porte-feuille locked—I must therefore worry you with this ring, which 
contains the key that opens it-———” ade 

Saying which, he drew from one of the fingers of @ hand, quite the 
reverse of Merman’s in appearance, a ring, containing ‘2 Bramah key 
which presented itself on touching a spring ; in the explanatiot of the 
machinery of which, as described by the gallant officer, it strack me 
Pariny ‘took avery particular interest. After two or three experimental 
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openings and shuttings, Fanny pronounced herself a proficietit, andthe 
ladies retired; Captain Cavendish Lorimer standing with the ‘door in 
his hand bowing unutterable things. 

“ Come, Captain Lorimer,” said the Rector, as the gallant officer con- 
cluded his duty—* let us draw round the fire and make ourselves snug, 
not exactly after the fashion of the worthy head of my college, who used 
to say—* Come, boys, now then let’s be jolly, and no talking.” I 
am extremely glad to see you, Sir ; Gurney put up that claret—and then 
we'll have a log on the fire, and a fresh bottle on the table.” 

“Charming daughter yours, Mr. Wells,” said Lorimer, filling his 

lass. 

a? Oh, you are very kind,” said Wells, filling his; “they are good 
girls—our friend here can answer for one—the elder sister of Fanny, 
whom you see to-night.” 

* T can indeed,” said I. 

* Let’s drink her health, Captain Lorimer,” said the Rector, “ and 
the young heir of Ashmead.” 

This, I confess was carrying the joke a little too far. The idea of 
drinking the health of my poor infant as heir to a place, out of which, 
in all probability, we should all be turned in the course of next week, 
appeared absurd in the highest degree; and more particularly absurd, 
because if what I felt certain to occur, did happen, our ejection and 
abandonment of the place, would—if he chanced to recollect the present 
toast—goa considerable way towards exposing my flighty father-in-law’s 
improvident mode of talking to our young cavalier. 

“Ashmead,”’ said Captain Lorimer, “ that is the extremely pretty 
place on the rise of the hill, just going out of the town ?” 

* Yes,”’ said I. 

“ T was quite delighted with it, 
must be perfectly beautiful.” 

*] shall be too happy if you will do me the honour of coming to look 
at it,’ said 1—the same sickening feeling of doubt checking the ear- 
nestness of my invitation. 

“I say, Gurney,” said the Rector, “let us send and ask Sniggs to 
come over, he will be delightful; and he really is an agreeable com- 
panion, and a dab at billiards.” ‘ 

I made no objection—of course the Captain made none—and a mes- 
sage was sent to Sniggs requesting the pleasure of his company, ifhe 
were disengaged. 

If? as if under the cireumstances—the reconciliatory character of 
the bidding, the knowledge that Captain Cavendish Lorimer dined at 
the Rectory, a fact of which he was sure to be informed, the opportu- 
nity of making his way, and though last, not least, the certainty of ‘an 
agreeable evening, there could possibly exist the slightest doubt as to 
the answer—it was, in fact, a command, and accordingly was promptly 
obeyed; so that before the then circulating bottle was empty, Sniggs 
made a fourth round the fire, and the party seemed well disposed to 
remain for a certain time where they were. © 

Wells, however, who loved snugness and conviviality, never lost sight 
of his great end. Comfortable as we were, I in a moment saw that “ one 
bottle more ” would close the performances in the dining-room, at least 
for that session. He saw that Fan had made an effect on’ Captain 
Cavendish Lorimer, and that Captain Cavendish Lorimer had in 4 very 
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said the Captain; “ in summer it 
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short time gone a long way towards superseding his gallant predecessor ; 
so, when ordering the next bottle of claret he announced it to be the last, 
adding with a nudge to his guest 

“ We will go to the ladies after this—but it is a custom in this house, 
Captain Lorimer, to have a snug re-union a little later in the evening, 
and that is my reason for dining early; coffee—tea—chasse—a game 
at billiards—a rubber at whist—a little music or whatever is going on— 
and then alittle bit of snug supper—cold or hot, as the case may be ; eat 
or not as you like; sociability is the thing; I learned it as a boy from my 
excellent father—all cosey—shut out the world—no servants—no fuss— 
and a small taste of what we used in my boyish days to call ‘ mixture’— 
not such as my friend Sniggs would prescribe—but a little hot, strong, 
and sweet—just every one after his own fancy, and a bit of quiet chat— 
what d’ye think, Captain ?”’ 

“Tt seems a most admirable arrangement,”’ said the Captain, “ and I 
do assure you, my dear Sir, you will find me one of the most accommo- 
dating of human beings whenever you make suggestions so exceedingly 
agreeable.” 

I looked at my father-in-law, and the new comer, and could not help 
recollecting, although I certainly did not regret, the brandy-and-water 
which I drank in the very same room on that night which sealed my 
earthly destiny with my beloved Harriet. 

Wells, who was in high spirits, and anxious to render himself, his house, 
and everything that was his, agreeable to the splendid acquisition he had 
made, took the lead, and went a-head of Sniggs, who, however much 
pleased with the olive branch which the Rector had held out in the 
shape of an invitation, still evidently felt that kind of awkwardness 
and shyness which hang over a man who has, to say the best of it, 
played a rather equivocal part. Wells had told us all his favourite stories, 
new and entertaining in the highest degiee to the new arrival; and by 
him received with great delight. In short, I saw that my father-in-law 
had planted his first hit with great effect, and that Captain Cavendish 
Lorimer was, to use an expression which the late Tom Falwasser would 
have adopted with regard to linnets, finches, sparrows, and such small 
deer, *‘ limed ;”? and it must be owned that this was the “dima labor’? 
in which Wells did mightily rejoice. 

Time flew ; but Mrs. Wells, who left the management of such matters 
as she knew were in hand at this present juncture, entirely in charge 
of the Rector, never ventured to send any message of summons for 
coffee or tea; nor was it till Wells thought the moment had arrived at 
which he ought to repair to the drawing-room, that he rang the bell and 
inquired tf coffee were ready? The simple affirmative monosyllable 
settled the business, and after a very slight delay we proceeded to do 
what is called “ joining the ladies.” 

“Oh,” cried Fanny, as Captain Cavendish Lorimer entered the room, 
“T never saw such loves of drawings, Captain Lorimer, really they are 
perfectly beautiful.” 

“They are like the places they represent,” said the Captain. 

“And,” said Fanny, giving bim back his ring with the key in it, 
which she had kept cuddled up in her hand till it was quite hot, “ here 
is your dear beautiful little ring.”’ 

“It.is very convenient,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, “ it lies in 
so small a compass,” 
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the co nm gen a small mosaic table at 
and dos wa waladar his wife, and made a fi 
evidently ill-made, because Captain Cavend 

not it; and then my dear mother-in-law was , 
going into a discussion on the art of coffee-making, reason 

could not be made good if the coffee-pot were not one t or the 
biggin not another thing, and so on, but a sudden check, in the way of 
a sharp contraction of brow on the part of her spouse, stopped thal— 
and Captain Cavendish Lorimer slyly stealing away from the abandoned 
cup, sat himself on a sofa beside Fanny, and drank his chasse of Curacoa 
as if he had regularly qualified for it. 

Sniggs and I strolled into the billiard-room, which, as I have already 
remarked, opened into the drawing-room, and began knocking the bulls 
about. The Captain, attracted by the sound, left Fanny’s side and 
joined us. 

* Pshaw,” said Wells, “that silly fellow Sniggs is so fond of bil- 
liards—dear me—why not have waited? Captain Lorimer, do you take 
tea ?”? 

“ None, thank you,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, “I am all for 
one game at billiards : I haven't played a game these ten months,”’ 

And so Sniggs, as champion, was put forth to compete with the 
stranger. 

* Fanny, dear,” said Wells, “ go and mark ; make yourself useful.”’ 

Fanny hesitatingly, but I believe “ nothing loth,”’ proceeded to the 
marker’s place, to which her father had consigned her, in_ order that 
she might at once evince a due degree of interest in the success of Cap 
tain Cavendish Lorimer, and exhibit the graces of her pretty figure, and 
the delicacy of her very white hand in the performance of a duty not 
in the abstract altogether feminine in its character, but with which, 
knowing whom I had to deal with, I dare not interfere. 

The game proceeded rapidly—Sniggs went on manfully and scored a 
few, but all in vain ; Captain Cavendish Lorimer stretched himself out— 
screwed—twisted—and did everything that chalk and genius combined 
could possibly achieve, 

“And soon all the cannons 
Were Major Mac Shannons.” 


In fact, off the balls when he once got them, did Captain Cavendish 
Lorimer win the game. 

“I have no chance,” said Sniggs, “ none in the least.” 

* Nobody else can have any,’’ said Wells ; “ for you beat everybody 
here: so, come Fan, let us have a little music.” 

I saw Captain Cavendish Lorimer at this suggestion look rather dis- 
concerted, and the doubting hesitation of Fanny did not, as I thought, 
meet with quite so much persuasion as might be expected. For the in- 
formation of those who know the regular course of proceeding adopted by 
country Misses in such a case, it is of no use writing down an elaborate 
account of the screwing up or down of the creaking music-stool, the 
rumpling over a hundred songs as if to look out, off-hand, for something 
to sing, the said girl having made up her mind to sing no other than the 
one at which she has been thumping and screaming all the morning ;,hum- 
ming and ha’aing during the pretended search, and talking of a cold, and 
declaring that she can’t—really—and a thousand other little essays of 















fain. Cavendish Lorimer would take a pact mA — 
y answer, and out they came with the b tiful.] ah 
wilt ‘thou gang with me!”’ a bit of sweet melody which 
if witt the heart whenever it is heard; although, perhaps, in twenty 
years fro this time it may never be heard at all. ; 

’ Fahny sang her part well; the Captain’s second was perfect ; the ex- 

ression he threw into the words thrilled through the poor girl’s heart, 
Paw it, and I ‘did not wonder, for I had never heard such amateur 
singing in mylife. Sniggs was in raptures, and poor dear Mrs. Wells, 
who was fur behind her spouse in worldliness, with all a mother’s feel- 
ing, and wholly regardless of the object of the Captain’s invitation, could 
n help saying to me, “ Well, I do wish dear was here!” 

Sniggs after this very good-naturedly played an air, with variations, 
on the flute, and met with well-merited praise, Captain Cavendish 
Lorimer suggested to him some other subject, which he did not exactly 
recollect. Captain Cavendish Lorimer took up the instrument, and in 
explaining to our medical man what he meant, played the air he had in 
vain endeavoured to recal to his memory, in a tone and style so perfectly 
beautiful, that Fanny sat entranced as she watched him, although, it 
must be admitted, that the handsomest countenance that ever was formed 
suffers most marvellously by the twist of the eyes and the screw of the 
mouth, which seem to be essential to the ejaculation of sweet sounds; in 
such a performance. 

‘However, the impression was that another Crichton had come to 
Blissfold, and we wondered and worshipped, and everything went 
swéetly well, until a quotation made by Captain Cavendish Lorimer gave 
affairs a turn infinitely more delightful to Wells, and, which I confess, 
startled me. The occasion was this :— 

** I remember,”’ said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, “ that air once 
haunted me. I heard it sung by an extremely charming girl, now. dead 5 
but [ declare there was something so fascinating in it to me, that L fell 
desperately in love with her before she had finished it.” . 

“What!” said Fanny, archly, but as I believe innocently, “ is there 
really such a thing as love at first sight ?”’ 

“ This case,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, ‘“‘ was one of, love at 
first hearing ; but you don’t doubt, Miss Wells, the possibility. of the 
other. Don’t. you know what Bruyere says upon that. subject?, ‘ Love,’ 
says he, ‘ seizes on us suddenly without giving warning, and our dis- 
position or weakness favours the surprise: one glance, one look from 
the fair, fixes and determines us. Friendship, on the contrary,’ is 
a long time in forming ; it is of slow growth, through many trials and 
months of familiarity. How much wit, good-nature, indulgencies | how 
many good offices and civilities are require among friends.to ac- 
comphish, in some years, what a lovely face or a fair hand does in a 
minute !” 

Fann looked foolish—Wells was pleased, and Captain Cavendish 
Lorimer showed bis white teeth most complacently. Mrs, Wells looked 
at me, as much to say, “ Well, that’s pretty plain,;”. and Sniggs, from 
datk corner of the room, was reconnoitring the, Captain; with, his 
ass Fi 
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. ‘The time had now arrived when this pp wad Hideo ag eed 
‘by the * Butler,” but, to which Wells wished never to give a ‘specific 
: | noment Mrs, Wells whispered the soft interition ‘to’ Captain 
‘Cavendish rimer, he appeared quite delighted ; again offered ‘her his 
arm, and again led her to the room which we seemed scarcely to’ have 
quitted. I again took Fanny. wy 

“ Isn't he delightful ?” whispered she, 

“ Rather better than Merman,” said I." 

“ Merman!”’ said she; and that was all she said; but the tone and 
manner settled it. 

* Isn’t he capital ?”’ said Sniggs, who brought up the rear. 

* Capital, indeed,” said I. 

And on we walked: and there I saw the fac-simile of the never-to-be- 
forgotten table—everything nice and snug—grilled fowl—broiled bones 
—oysters—potted things of sorts—pickles and other condiments, and 
the huge set of case bottles, all as usual ; and again Wells was agreeable, 
the Captain delighted, Sniggs in better spirits, Fanny happy, her 
mother gay and cheerful, and everything couleur de rose. 

Having despatched the edible part of the banquet, in came the huge 
reservoir of hot water, tumblers, sugar, lemons, and every device con- 
ducive to innocent conviviality, when the slightest possible hitch in our 
merriment occurred. 

*€ What shall I give you, Captain Lorimer?” said Wells. 

“ What is in those bottles ?”’ asked the Captain. 

“* That, ” said Wells, “ is cherry brandy.” 
“ Oh!” said the Captain, bowing scapes reverentially to the bottle, 


“that is rather beyond me. I suppose, Mr. Sniggs (addressing the 
pnhappy apothecary who sat next him), you don’t recommend cherry 
bran Y by way of a cure to your patients ?” 

“ No, no,” said Sniggs, falteringly, “ certainly not.” 

And a dead silence followed. What Captain Cavendish Lorimer 
could have thought of the effect his innocent and playful question pro- 
duced I do not presume to surmise; but it effectually damped poor 
Sniggs, who, with the proverbial appropriativeness of small people, fan- 
cied the allusion personal to himself, and could not divest himself of 
the idea that the calamity which had befallen gunpowder Tom had 
formed a subject of conversation before he arrived, and that in all pro- 
bability he had been invited on purpose to be affronted. This littleness 
in little minds, which I have before noticed, and which is so well illus- 
trated by Scrub in the “ Beaux Stratagem,’’ he could not conquer, 
and, consequently, rolled himself up in his shell, and said nothing. 

To Wells this unsociability was no matter of regret, as it gave him an 
opportunity of rattling away in his best style; and, when I saw the 
smoking kettle arrive, and the vast display for the “ Spirit-mingling,” 
I said to myself, “ now is my respectable connexion in his glory.” 

Soon after this, and when Captain Cavendish Lorimer, who to all the 
softer and more polished attributes of an agreeable companion, appeared 
to me to add a turn for conviviality, which in another twenty years, per- 
haps, may be considered wholly incompatible with grace and elegance, 

filled his glass, the sound of whesla announced the arrival of the 
carriage, bringing home Bessy, and which was to carry me home. 
Fanny heard it as well as I, and I never saw anxiety and perturbation 
more strongly marked on a countenance than in her’s the moment it 
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struck, a1 aaipl ars... The certainty that she had caught a heart, or 
t ae hen pooh it, if nothing intervened to bre: | tink 
of the,snare, was suddenly marred by the dread of Bebsy’s appearahte 
in the ;dinner-parlour, where the social board was spread, " tre 
she felt something decisive must be done to’ prevent the 7 ty of 
the young beauty’s intrusion to the probable demolition ofall’ she had 
done during the course of the evening in the siege upon Captain Caven- 
dish Lorimer’s admiration and affection. She was ready for action in 
a moment; and, jumping up, said to her mother in an audible whisper— 
“ Hadn’t I better go and see if dear Bessy would like to come and take 
some wine and water ?”’ 

Mamma was going ina straightforward way to desire her to sit down, 
for that Bessy would not come in; but Wells, apprehending the real 
cause of Fan’s solicitation to be the desite of “ making assurance doubly 
sure,’’ and unequivocally preventing the irruption, nodded his head 
somewhat significantly at his better half, and said, “ No, no, let her go 
and see,”’ which accordingly she did. 

And then did I not hear the pattering of feet over head along the pas- 
sages to the bed-rooms, and did it not remind me of the decidmg night 
of my life; and did not Captain Cavendish Lorimer look surprised at 
the mimic thunder which rolled over his head? “ Ah!” thought T, 
“little do you fancy the effect which that, to you mysterious noise, has 
upon me.”? Wells saw that the Captain’s attention had been roused by 
the sound, and forthwith enlightened him on the subject, by remarking 
that in houses of that age and construction it was scarcely possible to 
stir without being heard, adding, that the present move was occasioned 
by the return home of one of his little girls from her sister’s. 

In the pause which Fanny’s departure seemed to have caused in the 
conversation, and which Sniggs, whatever he did with his pass, did not 
seem at all inclined to fill up, Mrs. Wells, by way of making talk, ex- 
pressed a hope that Captain Cavendish Lorimer found the rooms at 
Hickson’s tolerably convenient. 

“ Why, pretty well,’’ said the Captain, smiling; “ I cannot say mtuch 
for them ; but it does not signify, for the short time I shall occupy them. 

“Short time ?”’ said Wells, in a tone of surprise, and I thought ofdis- 
appointment, “I thought you were fixed here for some time.” 

** So I am,” said the Captain, “ but not there. I want more space, 
and my father’s exceeding liberality enables me to do as I like; for, 
although he insists on my following up my profession, and being a 
soldier for good and all, to the end of the chapter, his allowances are on 
a scale calculated to soften down all the little rubs and désagrémens 
incidental to a military life when they are to be overcome. No; I was 
looking at a very nice place about a quarter of a mile further down the 
river which I saw was to be let-—a white house—with remarkably good 
stabling, which is a great point with me. I forget what they call it.” 

** Slatfords ?”? said Mr. Wells, hesitatingly. 

** That is the name,”’ said the Captain. “ There is one room, 2 bow- 
mores room, the view from which, in the summer, must be beau- 
tiful.”? 

“ But, surely,” said Wells, “ that will be more of a house than you 
want, Captain Lorimer?” . 

** No,” said the Captain, “I don’t think so, I expect Mrs. Lorimer 
m2 
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xftid the children here in a’ week or ten days, and I must get some place 
for them ready for their arrival.” | arr hd ah wader > 
‘The effet which these words produced upon the assembled rly was 
something marvellous ; it seemed as if sudden paraly is had eized the 
Rector and his wife—they sat, for the moment, transfixed, Ra 8 looked 
at #ethe Captain did not seem to notice the scene, and Wélls was too 
much a man of the world to retain his fixed position more than an 
instant. aed 
-'© Qh!” said the Rector, playfully, “I did not know you were a 
Benedick, Captain ; this is delightful—a family like yours will ‘be in- 
deed an acquisition in our quiet neighbourhood—umph—only think.” 

* Yes,” said Captain Cavendish I.orimer, “ T have been married four 

ears, and am the venerable parent of two daughters and a son.” 

“ Well, to be sure!” said Mrs. Wells, recollecting the useless displa 
of dinner, dessert, the pompous pillar, and all the rest of it, not to spea 
of her husband’s cordial greetings, and her daughter’s winning smiles. 

In the midst of this embarras, Fanny returned, askin Hiebert been 
re-touching her curls, re-smoothing her eyebrows, and re ting her lips, 
and, resuming her seat, informed me that Bessy declined our offer of wine 
and water, and was gone to bed. 

“ She might just as well have come in here,” said Mamma. 

“ She’s tired, Ma,”’ said Fan. 

“* Poor girl,” said Wells. 

** Pray, Captain Lorimer,”’ said Fanny, “ may I ask a great favour?” 

“ It is granted already, Miss Wells,” said the Captain. 

* Will you let me keep your beautiful drawings for an hour or two, 
to-morrow to show them to my sister? TI have been talking of them,to 
her, and she is so anxious ——”’ 4 

“ Oh! pray keep them as long as you like,” said the Captain. , “ I 
must, however, leave my talisman in your custody too ;” saying which 
the Captain once more drew from his finger the mystic ring, and handed, 
it to his fair friend. 

Wells saw the game poor Fanny was playing, and felt very anxious 
to put a stop to it, since it could be played to no end. 

“* Pray,” said the Rector, “ what do they ask for Slatfords ?”’ 

“* Two hundred a-year furnished,” said the Captain, “ iftaken by. the 
year, and five guineas a week by the week, and for the spring or 
summer. I don’t think it dear.” 

“ What!” said Fanny, who, in the true spirit of castle-building, saw 
the great comfort and convenience of a residence so near the Rectory, 
also mixed up in her mind with a vision of something she could aa 
tell what. “ Are you going to take Slatfords, Captain Lorimer?’ , 

“ I think so,” said the Captain. “ I was very much pleased with it.’ 

“ But, I suppose,” said Wells, “ you would hardly venture without 
Mrs. Lorimer’s concurrence ?”’ . 

“Oh! LTassure you,” said the Captain, “I have no great fears of 
Fanny’s difference of opinion.” 

This obsérvation of her father’s, and the Captain’s answer, and the 
name of Fanuy, puzzled my poor sister-in-law more than anythip that 
had preceded it. She knew, by experience, how rapidly he hata p 
marriagés, and the time and place which he generally selécted fy dhe 
performance; and as the dénowement had occurred during a very short 
absence on her part, she was perfectly bewildered, © 9°) S78 
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. “levers, yagdt sot vigoy mod? tol 
cag TUES eR a te Mt. Heasimnet #” said, Fanny, looking very 
arch at | i Heke i uig, } & : eft , FUous yu Uh MITO? 
ah my dear,” said Wells, “ Captain Lorimer, js, married, and 


4 is Jady and family here next week ; and, naturally, cnough, 
s to ind a house fit to receive them.” ent done 

“Fanny was not so good an actress as her father. There could be, no 
doubt, whatever, as to what was passing in her mind, at that:moment ; 
indeed, ,I was rejoiced to find that, she kept her place and, position at 
table, for I was very apprehensive of a scene, in order to avoid which, as 
much as pose ley announced the necessity of my getting home—it was 
growing Jate—and cold for the horses, and so on ; upon which, the Cap- 
tain looking at his watch, started from his seat, and declared that he did 
not think it had been eleven o’clock, instead of nearly one; and then 
began the ceremony of beaver taking, and cloak Bunting and all the, rest 
of it, which ended, the Captain and Sniggs walked off to, their separate 
destinations, and I remained for a few minutes behind the scenes, after 
the performance was over, and when the actors appeared in their natural 
character. 

“ Well,”’ said my mother-in-law, “ who would have thought that that 
young man was married, and had a family ?” 

* Odd enough,” said Wells. “ It never occurred to me to, ask the 
question,”’ 

‘* The Captain enjoyed himself,”’ said I. 

“ IT don’t, believe he is a Captain,” said Fanny. “ Being a Light- 
Bob, he wears wings, so one can’t tell. 

IT admired my sister-in-law’s military knowledge. 

_“ He is very handsome,” said Mrs, Wells. 
_* La, Ma,”’ said Fanny; “ what, with that long nose ' 

“His nose is not longer,’’ said Wells, “ than it. was, before dinper, 
Fanny, and then you thought him remarkably handsome ;_ but you must 
mind and send back the drawings after Bessy has seen them.”’ Ky 

*“Oh! hang his drawings!’ said Fanny. ‘ Bessy don’t want to see 
them ; besides, she can draw better ee are odious things.’? 

* And his singing ?”’ said I. 

“ His voice is well enough,”’ said Fanny; “ but that is not what J 
call singing.” 

“* In short,”’ said Wells, “ he is a very odious fellow.”’ 

“No, I don’t mean that, Pa,” said Fanny. ‘“ What I mean is-—he 
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“Married,” said I. “ Come, Fanny, that’s the truth,” 

* Well, I know it is the truth,” said Fanny; “ he ¢s married, and 
who cares ?”” 

“ Never mind,” said Wells, “‘ let us get to bed: we have had a very 
pleasant day, and have made a very pleasant acquaintance, and so good 
night to all.” 

** Good night, Gilbert,”’ said Fanny. “ All I think is, that.it is very 
foolish for officers in the army to marry so youvg.—-Good night!— 
loye to Harriet.” 

And so brake we up this sederunt. I honestly confess that I was not 
altogether sorry to find my worthy father-in-law caught in, bis own trap, 
after having baited it so sumptuously for Captain Cavendish Lorimer, 
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Retrcron is — orming its mysterious wonders. The 
most obstinate sceptic would be obliged to admit its yet operative magic 
power, if he had occasion to observe the votaries of Islam, among whom 
wonders have not ceased, because among them still prevails a living 
faith. What other earthly power would else be capable of controllin 
these barbarian hordes, who acknowledge no ruler and no laws, an 
who are free as the lion in their deserts? The marabout speaks to them 
of the commandments of the Koran, and the yell of battle ceases; the 
Arab, panting for revenge, reconciles himself with his mortal enemy 
sing the same creed, restores the property of which he had plun- 
éred him, and presents to the mosque the silver coins which he loves 
as his very eyes. He, the rude, wild barbarian, becomes melancholy, 
poetic, when the discourse of the priest leads him to the prophet, and 
to the world promised by him beyond the grave. 

I have passed a singular time in this singular country—I mean the 
thirty days of Ramadan, that religious solemnity, during which the 
orthodox Mussulman prays more fervently than ever, and abstains from 
eating and drinking from sunrise to sunset. Ramadan, at Algiers, ex- 
hibited to me a series of scenes such as I had never before witnessed. 
The commencement of it is announced here by the firing of one hundred 
and one guns. A great number of lamps are immediately lighted up on 
the minarets of the mosque, and the marabout screams forth in prayer 
the praise of the Creator. Hereupon all is still in the city ; Moors and 
Arabs softly mutter their praise; while the French, not comprehending 
a sentiment to which they have long been strangers, gaze at the deyout 
groups with curiosity and astonishment. For thirty successive days the . 
same spectacle was renewed every evening. As soon as the sun had 
sunk behind the Atlas, a gun was fired, upon which the Moors fell 
greedily upon their victuals, which had long stood ready for them, but 
which not a creature durst touch before this signal. I witnessed a re- 
markable instance of the conscientious observance of this religious cere- 
mony. In my excursions into the interior of the country, 1 had once 
taken a Biskari into my service for somedays. By an unlucky accident 
we lost our provisions, and had to pass twenty-four hours without any 
food whatever, in the eastern district of the plain of Metidschad. When 
we reached Algiers again, it was early in the morming. I paid my 
Biskari, and hastened to breakfast. An hour afterwards, I saw him 
again cowering in a corner of the harbour. I asked him if he had had 
anything to cat: he gravely shook his head, saying, A//ah amehrsalm— 
“* God commands me to fast!”” He waited with empty stomach, and 
bread in the hood of his bernoose till evening. No doubt he was suf- 
fering severely from hunger; but nothing could haye induced him to 
satisfy the cravings of his appetite. The moment the gun_fired,,he 
sna the bread from his hood, and devoured it with the greediness of 
a ravenous beast. 

When the Moors have eaten their frugal meal, and swallowed a cup 
of coffee, they repair m crowds to the mosques, the minarets and _in- 
teriors of which are lighted up all night. I like the Moors for not deny- 
ing Christians admittance to their mosques; they merely require them 
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to conform to the general custom of putting off their shoes at the en- 
trance, and treading barefoot on the consecrated carpets. On the occa- 
sion of the visit of the Duke of Nemours, the Mufti reminded the young 
rince of this irremissible ceremony, which the Dey himself never pre- 
sumed to’ violate; but, whether the Prince did not understand, ‘the 
Mufti, or deemed himself as the King’s son too high to submit tosuch a 
custom, ‘he’ and his military tail, disregarding the black looks of the 
Moors, paced booted and spurred through the Mohammedan temple. 

The interior of the great mosque is imposing from its magnitude and 
simplicity. Its only decoration consists in the red velvet carpets which 
cover the floor near the holy of holies. The prodigious colonnade is 
lighted up, during the Ramadan, with innumerable lamps. The height 
of the edifice is insignificant, but one might lose one’s-self in the exten- 
sive interior. It encloses two spacious courts, where handsome marble 
fountains spout forth holy water, and pomegranate trees and gigantic 
weeping willows spread over them the shade of their thick branches, 
The holy of holies is a recess, covered by a semicircular cupola: the 
Moors call it marabout, because the priest stands there and repeats his 
prayers. Texts from the Koran are inscribed on the walls above the 
holy of holies ; and near it are to be seen some mosaics, said to have 
been brought from the ruins of the Roman town Rusgenia. 

I frequently spent whole evenings in the mosques during the prayers 
of the Ramadan. It was a peculiar pleasure to me to witness the mys- 
terious worship of these interesting people. In general, three rows of 
the devout, with their faces turned towards the marabout, sat cross- 
legged in the colonnades. Among these I observed Moors, Turks, 
Kuloglis, Arabs, Kabyles, Mosabites, Biskaris, and Negroes; each of 
these races had sent its representatives. The Turk, in magnificent 
apparel, squatted beside the squalid, half-naked Biskari; the pale Moor, 
with noble mien, by the hideous Negro with ouran-outang face; all 
turned with the same feelings of pious devotion towards that Being who 
knows no distinction of colour or of shape. 

Presently, the Mufti, or, in his absence, one of the marabouts, com- 
mences prayers with a sort of scream that stunned and surprised me. 
It was the usual exclamations in praise of God from the Surates of the 
Koran. The voice of the marabout was sometimes shrill and piercing, 
and fell at other times to alow murmur. The tones were so doleful, so 
piteously humble, sv heart-rending, that you might fancy them the moans 
of the damned in their place of torment. On me this service produced 
a strangely awful impression, especially when I surveyed the rows of 
singular praying figures in their various costumes. These men fell into 
the most extraordinary convulsions, threw themselves down all at the 
same moment, with their faces to the floor, remained for a while motion- 
less, and then sprang up again convulsively, writhing like worms. It 
is a remarkable sight to see the proud Mussulman prostrate himself thus 
before his Allah, with the trembling humility of an offending slave. 
When he has prayed till he is tired, he rises, fingers his rosary for the 
last time, bows his head upon his bosom, and mutters the farewell phrase 
to the holy place. In the court he washes his hands and feet in the holy 
water, then puts on his sandals, and leaves the mosque with his /usual 
gravity. Each individual of the different races returns from this general 
méeting-place where the difference of conditions ceases, to his ordinary 
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ddctipations and pursuits ;-the Moor to his stone habitation, Where his 
Wife receives him with kisses in the magnificent gallery ;! the; Arab to 
hiv desert, 'the Kabyle to his mountains. On their way home, these 
devout worshippers make no scruple to rob their brother Mussulmang 
of their y, or to cut the throat of the first Christian: whom ‘they 
can catch in a lonely situation. uyrelt ott 
“The marabout exercises at all times an extraordinary influence over 
these people. | His word puts an end to the feuds of belligerent tribes, 
and’ at once changes their hatred into fraternal concord. ‘The learned 
Moorish writer, Sidi Hamdan Ben Othman Kodscha, a man thoroughly 
acquainted with Barbary, his native country, relates many striking in- 
stances of the power possessed by the marabouts over the Arabs and 
Berbers. When the marabouts call these people to arms in behalf of 
their religion, their fanaticiem knows no bounds; they then disregard 
bayonets and eannon-balls, which, in conflicts where this motive is want- 
ing, inspire them with such terror. Whenever the Kabyles have fought 
with the most intrepidity, it has been in the vicinity of the tomb of one 
of these holy men, or when a living marabout has shown his gray beard 
at the head of one of their hordes. Even their sheiks and elders have 
but little influence over their respective tribes, in comparison with the 
marabouts. 

The thirty days’ celebration of the Ramadan is succeeded by the 
Beiram, a three days’ feast of rejoicing and reconciliation, in which the 
Mussulman makes himself amends for the long previous fast. . Though 
this feast fell in what is usually the rainy season, in January, yet it was 
favoured this time by way of exception with the most splendid weather. 
It was an extraordinary sight to see so many thousands of ‘natives 
amusing themselves in the sunshine before the gate Bab-el-Wad, All 
the Moors were attired in their best, especially the boys, who, in rich 
gold-embroidered jackets, and wide silk trousers, and with ruddy faces, 
appeared the handsomest of the Oriental dandies. An old Turk directed 
& large see-saw, which was covered with little Mvors; other children of 
the higher class were wheeled along in great barrows by Negroes and 
Biskaris. The men, at other times so grave, looked on with great plea- 
sure at these sports of their children, and delightedly stroked their beards. 
The fast was at an end, and during the three days of the Beiram all was 
feasting and jollity. Acquaintances, on meeting, embraced one another, 
and each touched with his lips the right shoulder of his friend. The 
bands of Negro musicians exhibited on the first day a striking and comic 
spectacle. From the earliest hour of the morning, they went through 
the streets with drums and iron castagnettes, stopping before every 
house, and making such a noise with their instruments, that all the in- 
mates were presently roused from their slumbers. Thesable tormentors 
stayed at the door till they had obtained a few sous, and these were 
readily given in order to get rid of their infernal din, 

During the days of the Beiram, the Moorish coffee-houses presented 
a more original spectacle than ever. They were all filled with Moors 
taking their coffee. These coffee-houses, which are ‘innumerable ‘in 
Algiers, are long, dark rooms, having benches on either side, covered 
with reed mats. Here Moors, Kuloglis, and Arabs, sit cross+ ; 

fing clouds of smoke from the tube of a long pipe of red:clay/! A 
Negro°or Moorish boy hands the coffee in a small cup with silver 
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saucer, | The. coffeeis in general good; strong, and.very hot ;, ird 
of the,cup)it full, of grounds, which are always poured,out along with the 
coffee. »/The very long pipe, which you,receive with. it,| has no,.mouth- 
piece, and/the aperture is. disproportionably large ; but, the, sohacco, 
which is.grown by the Kabyles in the valleys of Mount, Atlas, is of ex- 
quisite flavour. As the coffee and tobacco cost but two sous, a consi- 
derable, number of Europeans frequent these places; many, of them, 
however, are drawn thither rather by curiosity than economy, 

During the feast of the Beiram, I met with a painter, inthe great 
Moorish coffee-house in the Rue de 1|’Etat Major, who had, been my 
fellow-passenger from Toulon, Thisartist had chosen a most favourable 
moment.’ Instead of the usual three Moorish musicians, there.,.were 
five; and, beside them, two unveiled young Moorish females. of; the 
lowest class, The four-stringed violin, the Moorish guitar, and, the 
tambourine, accompanied the half speaking, half-singing troubadour. 
These songs, sounding infinitely comic, were kept up the whole day, but 
were mostly of so obscene a nature, that I dare not quote a single verse. 
To these the songs of the Arabs, form a singular contrast; they are of a 
grave cast, military songs, ballads, and religious hymns. ,The two 
Moorish girls joined from time to time in the tender strains of the old 
singer, at the same time ogling the spectators seated around the room. 
During this scene, my artist, placed near the door, was proceeding with 
his drawing, On this occasion I have by no means observed that. the 
Mohammedans showed any fear or dislike to be portrayed, . The. old 
were! as. indifferent about it as the young were curious. Most,oppor- 
tunely for the indefatigable sketcher, a singular scene at this moment 
occurred, Adrunken Arab entered, seated himself cross-legged like,the 
rest upon the reed mat, and, with faltering voice, called for coffee, At 
the same time he flung his bernoose upon the floor, and sat almost naked 
among the other guests, making such comic grimaces, that we Europeans 
and the Moorish boys could not refrain from loud Jaughter. Theold 
Moors, on the other hand, maintained their usual gravity, and cast a 
look of abhorrence at the violator of the commandments of their re- 
ligion. 

Another place that had numerous visitors, both Europeans and natives, 
during the feast of Beiram, was the Moorish theatre of Gharaguss. It is 
sitaated in the very filthiest corner of the city. In a gloomy vaulted 
room you see a great number of natives, chiefly Biskaris and Moorish 
boys, squatted on the floor, The eyes of all are directed to the back- 
ground, where a number of black figures, exactly as in our magic lan- 
tern, appear speaking. Among these Gharaguss, the Moorish Jack 
Pudding is most distinguished for his gigantic stature, his droll figure, 
and his coarse jokes. These representations very much resemble those 
of our Punch. They consist of threshing and fighting, from beginnin 
toend; and Gharaguss, a genuine Bedouin, is the hero who receives an 
gives most hard knocks. Sometimes the language used is Arabic, some- 
times’ French, for the manager is an official interpreter, who, for, the 
sake of, the European portion of the audience, intersperses, French 
phrases, and exhibits French soldiers, quarrelling and. fighting with 
Gharaguss. 

Haying already treated of the mosques and the divine worship of the 
Mohammedans, permit me now to make some remarks on the. state of 
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Christianity in a country, where many ages since the heayenly light of 
the Gospel shed the rays of civilization and of hope over people who 
have since sunk back into the darkest barbarism; where St. Augustin 
anid the bishops of Rome preached, and where the Vandals built their 
Christian temples in the remotest valleys of the Atlas. The Saracens, 
with the Koran in one hand and the sabre in the other, drove Christianity 
for a long period of time from the African shores. The savage Numidians 
were more speedily won by Mohammed’s seductive pictures of Paradise, 
and the weapons of the professors of his faith, than by the Christian 
precepts of universal love, and the sermons of the bishops. Thus cen- 
turies passed on, and all the efforts of Christian sovereigns, such as St. 
Louis and Charles the Fifth, to plant the cross again on its former site, 
were rendered abortive by the fanaticism and the martial fury of those 
brave barbarians. Charles the Tenth, as a zealous, orthodox Roman 
Catholic, might possibly entertain similar plans, when he issued orders for 
the expedition against Algiers, and the box on the ear given to his consul 
would probably not have been so speedily and wpa Balin dare had 
Hussein Dey been a son of the only saving church. ost assuredly, 


under the rule of Charles the Tenth, as many mosques would have been 
converted into convents and colleges as are now metamorphosed into 
barracks and hay-magazines. At present there is but a single Christian 
temple at Algiers. It was formerly a mosque, and is distinguished for 
the simple grandeur of its beautiful dome. The Moors made no obsti- 
nate resistance to the privation of one of their finest edifices for religious 
— when they heard for what purpose it was destined. The na- 
t 


tives of this country like to see us profess by outward signs that we be- 
lieve ina Supreme Being. Tothem the orthodox Christian is far from 
being so grievous an abomination as the man who believes in nothing, 
The Roman Catholic church stands in the upper part of the city, almost 
at the end of the Divan Street. It is not so large as the two mosques near 
the harbour, neither does it form so picturesque an object as they. But 
when once you are in it, you are astonished at the beauty of its cupola, 
which is far more imposing than the ranges of low columns in the great 
—— The pillars of the church, which support the arches under the 
cupola, are, itis true, less numerous, but much handsomer and more 
colossal. On the north side stands the altar, above which is a picture 
of the Madonna, presented by the Pope to the church of Algiers, and 
over the Madonna are wath bry in Arabic characters, passages of the 
Koran in praise of Allah. At first, it appears somewhat strange that 
these inscriptions, though they form beautiful arabesques, should have 
been left in a Christian temple, and many a pious Christian may feel 
disposed to blame the French government for it. For my part, I scarcely 
know whether to censure or to defend this French toleration. If, on 
entering a place of Christian worship, the spectator is surprised to find, 
instead of the praises of God in a Christian language, instead of Scrip- 
ture texts, these Oriental characters, presenting passages of a religious 
book which is condemned by the priests of Jesus as a work of Satan’s, 
as a book of lies, as the false doctrine of a false prophet; he is, never- 
theless, soon reconciled with these Arabic mottoes, when he has deci- 
phered their meaning. It is the praise of the only true God they pro- 
claim ; of that God, who, according to the creed of the Mohammedans, 
created the Rummies (Christians) as well as themselves, and causes his 
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stin to shine upon their countries too. Effusions of humility and’ p 
cannot pollute a temple of God, be they written in what language’an 
extracted from what book they may. 

Much more astounding to me than the internal decoration of the 
church appeared the divine service and the congregation compounded 
of the most heterogeneous elements. The service is almost purely mili« 
tary, and the soldiers have a peculiar exercise to learn for it. The 
edifice rings with lively military music, while the priest is muttering his 
Latin formula; and the moment the sacristan rings the bell, the thun- 
der of twenty drums rolls through its vaults. The soldiers, drawn up in 
a square before the altar, present arms at the same moment; at the word 
of command of their officer, drop on the right knee, and bend the head 
towards the floor ; and the thundering roll of the drums continues while 
the Lord’s Prayer is pronounced. Then the bands of the regiments 
strike up again, playing fragments of Auber’s and Meyerbeer’s operas ; 
the priest carries away the host, and the motley multitude, some of whom 
have been praying, others listening to the music, and others again ogling 
the young Spanish females, pour chattering through the spacious build- 
ing, as though it were a public promenade. 

This congregation presents, in fact, the most singular contrasts. 
Among the fair sex, the beautiful Mahonese, from the island of Mi- 
norca, are particularly distinguished. Everybody knows that several 
thousand families from that island have settled in Algiers. Their cos- 
tume is the Castilian, and those lovely young creatures look not less 
elegant than solemn in their rich Sunday attire, with the black velvet 
mantilla. Their tall, voluptuous forms display in their bearing dignit 
and majesty; their dark eyes are so grave, so devout, that you would 
take them for a train of nuns, when walking in couples from church in 
their black dress. What a different sight is presented by the graceful, 
elegant Frenchwomen, in the fashionable costume of Paris! Among 
the men the same contrasts are to be observed. The old bigoted Spa- 
niard makes his crosses upon face and bosom, while the French, who 
have long forgotten even the Lord’s Prayer, stand motionless, disdain- 
ing every external sign of a religion to which they scareely belong even 
in name. 

‘The shepherd of this singular flock is the Abbé Spitz, a native of 
Alsace, a jolly bon vivant, who is a zealous member of the republican 
party, and would certainly not have been exiled in 1793, like so many 
of his profession. This worthy ecclesiastic, as he told me himself, has 
never yet denied absolution to a sinner; he calls himself a living 
exemplar of that text of Scripture—“ The spirit is willing, but the flesh 
is weak.” I have myself seen the good Abbé more than once lying 
under the table because he had done rather too much honour to the juice 
of the Spanish grape. He is, moreover, of a very inflammable nature, and 
cannot listen to the confession of a Spanish damsel without falling in 
love with her black eyes. The reverend Abbé finds himself in every 
respect at his ease. t him preach ever so earnestly against Mammon, 
his iron chests at home are, as everybody knows, possessed by that evil 
spirit. He lends money on interest, and is ready to help le out of 
embarrassment at the rate of cent. per cent. I must confess that, much as 
I revere and love the Christian religion, if [ had felt an impulse to join in 
social prayer, I should much rather have betaken myself to the mosque, 
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There a yrave grey-bearded priest commands my silent respect, and the 
pure devethen Sbe worshippers awakeus mine. In the, h where 
os music amuses the ear with tunes that are an but religious, 
where L.find a priest whom I yesterday met at a banquet, where fair 
damsels, on whose forms the eyes of al] the men are wistfully fixed, 
kneel before me, there I can think of everything excepting God. 

That a Christianity such as that which is practised in Algiers never 
will induce the sincere professor of Islamism to change his creed may 
easily be conceived ; nay, for his spiritual welfare it is not even desirable, 
if from a fanatic Mohammedan he were to become a frivolous Christian. 
There have, however, been two instances of natives embracing the 
Christian faith ; but in neither case was this change the result of con- 
viction. The two converts are Moorish females, and their conversion 
was attended with so many interesting circumstances that the reader 
may like to learn the particulars. The first case, which occurred dur- 
ing the government of General Voirol, produced a strong sensation, and 
excited a violent ferment among the natives. 

A veiled Moorish lady requested one day to be admitted to the pro- 
visional governor, unveiled herself before him, and declared in broken 
French that she was determined to become a Christian. General Voirol, 
a temperate and intelligent man, inquired if the lady was married, and, 
on learning that she was not, sent her to the Abbé Spitz, who was quite 
delighted with the prospect of having to baptize the first convert in 
Algiers. Meanwhile the Cadi, a most respectable officer, but fanatically 
attached to his religion, was informed of the circumstance. He hastened 
to the governor and claimed the lady, declaring that she had no right 
to change her religion. General Voirol replied, with great moderation, 
that to him personally it was a matter of the utmost indifference to what 
religion this lady chose to belong, that the law allowed every one to 
follow that religion which his conscience preferred, consequently he 
could not permit violence to be done to the will of the female in question. 
The Mohammedan judge then desired leave to speak to the lady, that 
by words of persuasion he might bring her back to the faith of her fore- 
fathers. The Cadi and the Abbé then began to preach both at once to 
the recreant Moor. They loaded one another with abuse ; but neither felt 
offended, because neither understood the language of his antagonist. 
The eloquence of the Abbe Spitz had, however, two powerful auxiliaries 
against the Cadi. The first was the fondness which the Moorish lady 
nad contracted for European manners; the second the hope of obtain- 
ing & Frenchman for a husband. All the arguments of the Cadi proved 
ineffectual. He quitted the field, to the great satisfaction of the Abbé, 
whom want of breath and words had nearly silenced. His adversary, 
finding that he could effect nothing by fair means, determined to have 
recourse to violence. He sent his tchiaoux, or runners, to bring the 
apostate Mohammedan to the hall of justice, where preparations were 
just making to administer the bastinado, when the arrival of an aid-de- 
camp of the a aga prevented the execution of this tyrannical sen- 
tence. The lady, escorted by a great concourse of people, headed by 
the Abbe, was conducted in triumph to the church, and baptized imme- 
diately, The exasperated Cadi thereupon repaired to the Mufti-el- 
Molessi, the chief of the Mohammedan clergy, and both resolved forth- 
with to shut up the native court of justice, which produced a great 
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ferment we the Moorish population.. General Voirol, feeling that he 
was in the right, took instant measures. to.break this fanatical ib 
tion, He removed, the Mufti and. the Cadi from their offices; and 
senniee in their stead respectable Moors of more moderate sentiments) 

s affair made a great noise in Algiers, ially as the then: civit 

intendaat, Genty de Bussey, took part with the Cadi against the v 
The matter. was referred to Paris, where the minister deciied tenet 
justly in favour of General Voirol, and approved his proceedings.' I 
was furnished with these details by well-informed persons, and can 
pledge myself for their accuracy. 

A second similar event occurred here about the end of the 1836, 
the particulars of which are of a far more mysterious and te nature, 
A young, romantic French officer, of noble family, was, like many other’ 
Europeans, inflamed with curiosity to explore the domestic mysteries of 
Moorish life. He had often seen those graceful, veiled, snow-white 
figures gliding along the streets, and, besides the sparkling black eyes 
which te are visible, he was anxious to havea glimpse of the fair brow 
and the Grecian nose which the white cloth hid from his view. He 
concealed himself upon a terrace,—a stratagem to which many others 
resort, and descried in the twilight on the next terrace the most beauti- 
ful fairy of the East, in a rich negligée: she was a lovely girl of fifteen, 
and her face was not covered by the hated white muslin veil. His 
whole attention engrossed by her, he had no eyes for the ether nymphs, 
her sisters, who, dressed in the same manner, were sportively enjoying 
themselves in the cool of the evening on the terrace. By/a second 
stratagem he. contrived to gain admission to the object of his passion; 
I have said that he was young, his face had a delicate look ; and, hav- 
ing shaved himself with care, he went in female attire with Madame 
B——m, a German merchant's wife, who was acquainted with the 
Moorish family, and entered into the joke, to the neighbourmg house; 
The houses of the natives are accessible to European females, but I 
would not advise men to stray into the dwellings of those jealous: hus- 
bands. Both the master of the house and his female family ‘were 
always glad to see their Christian visitor. Madame B——m and her 
pretended sister were received in the most friendly manner. In this 
way the young officer found occasion to commence an acquaintance, to 
gain the favour of the lady, and subsequently to carry her off. This affair 
also excited a great sensation. The officer sailed for France with his 
fair prize, whom he had married. May the curse of a fanatical father 
not disturb the happiness of the lovers! 

For the rest, it would be an egregivus mistake to suppose that there 
were no happy couples among the Moors, or that all the female Moors 
preferred elegant Frenchmen to their husbands. I have had more than 
one oceasion to convince myself of the domestic felicity and the conjugal 
attachment of this mild, gentle, amiable race. The Moors of my ac- 
quaintance frequently took me with them to their country-housés.)' On 
entering the garden, I heard the shout of joy set up by the family on the 
return of the husband and father, as though they had not seem mim for 
a very long time. Nothing but my presence prevented the females 
from throwing themselves into his arms. Their mourning, their un- 
feigned sorrow, for the loss of each other, attest still. more strohgly the 
mutual attachment of these people. The Moorish cemeteries are’ mostly 
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situated before the gate Bab-el-Wad. There are egg bas >, they 
are in, general small, and the graves simple, which I like... Human 
vanity ought at least to cease with death, and not to mock the mouldering 
corpse with its splendid trumpery. The Jews build. magnificent 
sepulchral arches of white marble, the Christians tall monuments of 
stone, with lying inscriptions; the Moors cover their dead with flat 
stones to prevent the jackals from preying at night upon their remains. 
I have seen Moorish widows at all hours on the graves of the beloved 
dead, weeping and kissing the cold stone which covered them, The 
pale moon is frequently the only witness of the sorrows of these mourners, 
and her light alone conducts ‘ dn to the resting-places of the objects of 
their affection. The Jews, too, devote their sorrowful remembrances to 
the dead. ‘They assemble in great number once a week in their ceme- 
teries, and oe the air with their lamentations; but their grief has 
something extravagant, unpleasant, nay, sometimes ludicrous: it is 
rather an outward show. ‘That of the Moors is infinitely more noble 
and more dignified. 

There are also two Christian cemeteries at Algiers, which war, fever, 
excesses, and more especially the cholera in 1835, have peopled with 
fearful rapidity. One of these burial-places is situated half a league 
from Algiers, at the foot of the hill of Budscharea, behind the old gar- 
den of the Dey, and contains the more modern graves. The other has 
an infinitely more picturesque situation on the slope of a hill, very near 
the city. It is impossible to conceive a more beautiful, or a more me- 
lancholy spot. Gigantic white poplars, a century old, in picturesque 
groups overshadow the monuments. A mountain streamlet washes the 
foot of the hill, and a most luxuriant spontaneous vegetation lends to 
the graves the ornaments of a bountiful Nature. 

The cemetery of Pére la Chaise at Paris, with all its superb marble 
monuments and artificially planted cypresses, is far surpassed in pictu- 
resque beauty by that of Algiers. A melancholy feeling pervades the 
heart of the visitor when he reads the names of those who are here 
interred. Most of them were young men, swept away in the flower of 
life. Many young warriors, th no belonging to the noblest families 
of France, were carried off a few weeks after their arrival by fever 
and epidemic diseases, which terminated an existence full of hopes and 
frequently without glory. I shall mention one very recent case, which 
a few weeks since excited much sensation. D’Arsonville, formerly an 
oflicer in the life-guard of Charles the Tenth, one of those noble legiti- 
mists whom even men of opposite sentiments respect, settled at Algiers, 
after suffering many vexations on the part of the present government 
on account of his political opinions. It was not till he had lost all hope 
of the restoration of the exiled royal family that he could make up his 
mind to quit France. Being very rich, he purchased here the fine 
estate of Ferme Modéle, called by the Arabs Hausch-Hussan-Pascha, 
situated three leagues from Algiers, at the entrance of the plain of 
Metidshad. His only son, a youth of seventeen, wholly engrossed the 
affections of this worthy man. This son died about the end of April, 
after a few days’ illness, of a fever, and his death broke his father’s 
heart. He declared, with manly firmness and composure, that he would 
follow him, betook himself to his bed, and grief actually terminated 
his life two days after the decease of his son. D’Arsonville was one of 
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the’ Lh i a and most disinterested of the colonists, who was 
determined to devote the whole of his large fortune to the’ precarious 
future of this country. This affecting event excited a degree of sym- 
pathy that’ is rarely met with. 

But'enough of graves and death! In this country tears and laughter 
succeed one another so rapidly that no thought, whether cheerful or 
gloomy, occupies the mind for any long time. The funeral of D’Arson- 
ville was soon followed by the féte of Louis Philippe. This joyous day, 
the lst of May, banished all remembrance of the dead. Unluckily, I could 
only see the conclusion of this féte, celebrated here in so fantastic, so 
original a manner, for I was shortly before with the army at Belida, and, 
that I might not quite miss the day, merely rode towards evening from 
the camp of Duera to the city. The governor was on the Ist of May 
with his staff at Coleah. All the superior military officers were, of 
course, absent, and the ball intended to have been given in the palace 
of General Damremont could not take place. But though the splendour 
of the féte was much diminished by the absence of the governor, for 
the races, too, were postponed, still the day did not pass without va- 
rious amusements. After divine service in the church, the mosques, 
and the synagogues, almost the whole of the population, Moors as well 
as Europeans, assembled in the great Place before what was formerly 
the Dey’s palace. A great number of Arabs also had come from the 
surrounding country. The tilting at a ring by the African soldiery, the 
boat-race of the gondoliers in the harbour, the climbing up poles, and, 
above all, the various national dances, accompanied by their peculiar 
music, then began. The latter formed the most interesting episode of 
the festival. The Moors, Biskaris, Arabs, and Negroes formed an 
immense ring, with a noisy band of tambourines, Moorish drums, and 
iron castagnettes in the centre, and danced with wild grotesque gestures, 
To the European the spectacle was novel and striking. The grand 
military fire-works which concluded the féte were the finest of the kind 
that I ever saw. The French artillery officers are extremely clever in 
this way, and on such occasions powder is not spared. The Greek fire 
in particular, which suddenly chased away the darkness with its purple 
suns, produced a magic effect. The vast amphitheatre of Algiers, its 
palms, and its numberless picturesque groups of spectators, African 
and European, who had taken their station on the terraces of a high hill, 
were tinged for minutes together by their resplendent flames. 

The theatre gave that evening the first representation of “ Robert 
the Devil.” “ Robert the Devil”? performed in Africa! This somewhat 
piqued my curiosity. Meyerbeer’s master-piece, however, was not 
successful in the land of the Bedouins. It was hissed—not the opera 
itself, but the representation, which was beneath criticism. The theatre 
im Algiers has existed for about four years. It was formerly a mosque, 
the application of which to such a purpose made a most unfavourable 
impression upon the Mohammedans. The Frenchman, however, can 
scarcely live without a theatre; you even find one at Budschia, where 
there is but a single battalion. The actors of Algiers form a small 
company, in which two very pretty actresses particularly shine. Vaude- 
villes and petites comédies are not performed amiss, but to see tragedies 
by Dumas and operas by Rossini got up in this miniature theatre is too 
ridiculous. The attempt to represent Meyerbeer’s Robert was an act 
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of folly that completely justi 
tMowhcnhiag ‘of the Sr eunghed poe 

‘implored favour for the bungie 
caval wleve ejrendlest and more arbitrary than Of ch 
theatre. The beseeching looks of the fair’ singer’ Wor d’ sootier 1} mG 
softened marble. The slightest faiilt of the managér dr’ of” piers : 
is ‘cruelly punished by hisses and uproar. The actor euts bitter, yread 
everywhere, but in the poorest country town in Europe he fares better 
than here. FP would not advise any performer to long for ‘lauréls in the 
land of the Bedouins, unless he has been hissed off every stage in 
Europe. 
The grand ball which General Damremont had promised for this day 
did not take place, as I have already observed. Twelve hundred persons 
were to have been invited to it, and it was to have combined the display 
of oriental luxury and European taste. The expense was calculated at 
twenty thousawl francs. Hence it was a real saving to the }governor 
that just at this time Abd-el-Kader’s cavalry hovered about the advanced 
posts, and afforded him a fair pretext for postponing his ball to the Ist 
of May, 1838, if the Count should then be in Algiers. To his honour, 
however, it must be confessed that he does not, like Marshal Clausel, 
pocket his salary of 100,000 fraucs, but strives by balls, soirées, and 
entertainments, to give some animation to social life in Algiers. In 
general, there is an evening party once a week, and frequently a ball in 
the Government Hotel. This marvellously beautiful Moorish building 
stands in one of the narrowest, gloomiest streets of Algiers, and its ex- 
terior has a very dull appearance ; but the interior is so rich and so 
tasteful as to excite the admiration of every stranger. The Mairie 
alone rivals the Governor’s Hotel in beauty, but not in magnitude. The 
Moorish style of architecture has something pleasing and attractive, and 
it is really a pity that in the new structures that style, so well adapted 
to the climate of this country, has been completely abandoned. The 
inner court is above the ground-floor, and above that, there are in 
general two other stories. Galleries, supported by pillars of white 
marble, impart a refreshing coolness in the day-time, as their mode of 
architecture excludes the sun’s rays. The walls of these galleries in 
the Government Hotel are covered with a kind of blue glistening porce- 
lain. The inmates walk on the terrace of the house in the cool of the 
evening and in mooushiny nights ; the inner court is used for dancing, 
while the galleries are occupied by card-tables and groups of guests 
chatting and drinking coffee or lemonade. Seen by the light of the 
chandeliers, this court, with its galleries, presents an animated and 
interesting spectacle. Some hundreds of the principal officers in the 
tight uniforms of Europe; Moors and Kuloglis of distinction, among 
whom are to be seen some well-known intriguers, such as Ben Omar, 
Budderbah, and Ben Mustapha Pacha; Arab Shiekhs, in flowing ber- 
noose, with the yataghan by their side; officers of the Spahis, in the 
Turkish costume ; lastly, fifty or sixty civilians in plain European dress, 
constitute the various component parts of these assemblages. It is 
seldom that more than perhaps thirty ladies are present; so that it is 
easy to conceive how difficult it must he to find a female partner. 
Native ladies never attend these soirées dansantes, and it will require a 


progressive civilization of a couple of centuries before the Moor_will, 
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e gallopade, with er elegant officer.,| In_.,this, 20, sensible: , 
slmost.the w le attention, ofthe, guesta ia directed |; 
-tables,. The natives too, manifest great fondness for play... 
kA : pi Lp ge at his sours is almost aneleain CORR, 
{to the reception. of visitors as they enter, to, whom.,,he a) 
addresses a few chil words The general is a man.of;portly, pi a 
martial figure, but with rather vulgar features. Madame Dam t's 
extremely spare form, contrasts with that of her stately husband,;.she.is.. 
a kind, amiable woman, without much pretension to. beauty.,,.Jit is: 
generally believed here that she takes a very active part: in, political, 
matters, and her opinion is said to have great influence on the affairs, of 
our colony, 
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ON HEARING A MISSEL-THRUSH SINGING IN DECEMBER | 
AT THE DAWN OF MORNING. 


Sweet bird ! whose wild and heart-subduing lay 
Pours its rich cadence on my list’ning ear, 

While solemn night slowly gives place to day, 

How do I love thy melody to hear! 

*Twas but an hour since that the whirlwind drear 
Tempestuous swept its blast o’er moor and plain ; 
The bending forest groan’d, while, parch’d and sear 
The leafy glory of the summer’s reign, 
-Upborn upon the blast, shiver’d as if with pain. 


Now breathless stillness reigns, and thou art come 

To pour a dirge unto the parting year ; 

While Nature seems entranced, nor ev'n the hum 

Of waters mingles with thy wood-notes clear: 

Or say! would’st thou thy little bosom cheer ? 

And with those wild notes drown the sense of woe 

For by-gone days, whose sunshine made life dear ; 

Then freely let the thrilling numbers flow, 

Which e’en for one short hour can make the bosom glow. 


Hush’d is the lay. Poor bird! and art thou gone 
To hide amid the groves thy drooping head ? 
Those groves which late in summer glory shone, 
But now, alas! where summer flowers lie dead, 
Vainly thou strove by that wild lay to shed 
Oblivion over pleasures cherish’d long ; 

Too faithful memory lives when joy is dead ; 
Ev’n at the moment when thy notes flow'd strong 


A gush of sorrow came, and choked the voice of song. 
A.F.C, 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR, 
BY MISS TWISS. 


Tnar poverty is a real evil it would be absurd to deny, and that it 
is the parent of many other evils, moral no less than physical, experi- 
ence teaches, and will for ever teach us. Not only that poverty which 
stands between its victims and the common comforts, almost necesgaties 
of life, is thus pregnant with sorrow and sin; but that too which closes 
the access to every elegant enjoyment, and binds down to petty cares 
and worldly anxieties the time, the thoughts, the whole spirit. But to 
believe that the reverse of all this must in itself be happiness, is to have 
little experience, indeed, of life with all its varieties of pain and dis- 
appointment—of blighted hopes—of unavailing repentance! Some, 
who have never known what it is to possess riches, believe that the 
power of dispensing them must and does bring happiness; but in 
vain does “* the widow’s heart sing for joy,” if no chord in the breast of 
her benefactor echoes to the sound of her rejoicings, if he feel that there 
are evils much worse than poverty! If personal regret have thus closed 
his heart to sympathy, he may be beneficent, but the blessings of bene- 
ficence do not return upon him. 

I am just returned to my native country after an absence of many 
years, during which my pursuit was wealth, my_ pleasure building 
castles in the air. I was sent to India while yet too young to have 
formed any other ties than those of kindred, and it was to home and all 
its dear inhabitants that my thoughts continually reverted. Besides my 
parents, I left a brother and two sisters: the first, some years older 
than myself, was to inherit the small remnant of that once ample estate, 
which by successive proprietors had been dismembered of every alien- 
able part, and which now, in my father’s time, was become barely sufli- 
cient to maintain his family, and keep up that appearance which seemed 
indispensable for the descendant of so long a line of ancestors. Strange ! 
that, feeling as he did the cramping weight of the chain, whose “ iron 
had entered into his soul,” he should from pride have condemned his 
son to the same galling yoke! But of his anxieties I was too young to 
judge; I only knew my father was poor, and the remedy for this evil 
seemed almost within my grasp; for, even during my passage to the 
East, I reconciled myself to banishment by building castles in the air, 
which were to have “a local habitation” in a few years; for in a few 
years I expected to return, rich—beyond the dreams of an alchymist. 
Already, as I paced the deck, I imagined what I would say when I be- 
stowed affluence on each individual of my family; I framed their an- 
swers too, glowing with gratitude, and my own replies, full of assurances 
that no acknowledgments were due to me who had but sought my own 
happiness in thus gratifying my affections. 

At first I wrote by every opportunity, but soon I was sent up the coun- 
try, and, as I thought, wholly occupied by business; various accidents 
prevented me from receiving many of those letters which were addressed 
to me from home, and the vividness of colouring faded a little from these 
domestic scenes which were pictured on my memory still. Years! passed 
away, and [ was yet nearly as far as ever from the wealth I had, ima- 
gined almost waiting my acceptance; but still I toiled on. contentedly, 
and still built castles in the air. Occasionally their structure was varied, 
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as the intelligence I received new modified my plans; but still I built, 
and thus employed I never felt forlorn, even separated as I was from 
society. What was there in real life equal to my bright visions of ideal 
happiness? I had always resolved not to marry in India; I loathed 
the notion of buying a wife—even if I could have paid the price—and 
one of my dearest phantasies was, that I should find at my return some 
amiable, nay, perfect friend of my sisters’, who would be prepared to 
like, and whom I should win to love me. 

Long absence and unfrequent communication weakened however by 
degrees the sympathies which originally actuated my fancy, and I now 
became anxious to accumulate riches, rather to gratify my pride than my 
better feelings. Engaged in various speculations, I travelled much in 
parts of India where Europeans rarely ventured, and at length all in- 
tercourse with my family was broken off. The letters that were written, 
and they, from my neglect, became fewer and fewer, “ short and far 
between,”’ often did not reach me; and if they did, and if I even went 
so far as to think of answering them, I checked the impulse, for I con- 
sidered that, after so long a silence, it would be strange to write without 
making any remittance, without so much as sending presents to my 
sisters, and [ systematically and steadily abstained from every expense 
that could be avoided, in order the sooner to acquire a large fortune ; 
and return, as I often assured myself, to make all my family happy. 
So I neglected them allin the mean time; and at last, believing me dead, 
they wholly desisted from writing. ‘“ What surprise, what delight it 
will be,” said I sometimes to myself, “ when I arrive unexpectedly at 
Hillery Court with all the luxury and splendour of immense wealth!” 
And I was resolved to make some short stay in London, that I might 
procure servants, horses, carriages, all the “ pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance” befitting the restorer of his race to wealth and grandeur. Years, 
many, many years passed away before I was satisfied with the extent of 
my possessions ; for still there were new modes of increasing them, and 
still I thought I would wait the issue of but this one speculation. An- 
other and another suggested itself, and all succeeded; so that I might for 
ever have gone on acquiring real riches, and building imaginary castles, 
my sole and constant recreation, had not my health, yielding to the in- 
fluence of the climate, and of almost unabating toil, reminded me that 
ere long, perhaps, it would be too late to enjoy what I had been so 
anxiously providing as the means of enjoyment. I took the alarm, and, 
winding up all my affairs as a as possible, embarked for 
England, with a fortune that, however selfishly accumulated, I deter- 
mined should be liberally expended. In London, money procures, 
almost instantaneously, nearly all it can ever procure, and I was soon 
ready to depart for Worcestershire, the herald of my own return. Very 
many years had passed since I quitted Hillery Court. I knew that my 
brother had married, that my father was dead, and that my younger 
sister had been adopted by a widowed aunt, but I knew little more. I 
expected, as a matter of course, to find my brother living in the house of 
his forefathers: poor, indeed, I knew he must be, but then the greater 
would be his joy at seeing me. Of his wife I did not like to think at 
all—I knew he had married an opera-dancer ; but then, as she had lived 
ever since beneath my father’s roof, I hoped she might have acquired 
the tastes and habits of my mother and sisters, They, I concluded, were 
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married; and I contemplated settling near the elder, Venetia, of whom 
L retained a deeper recollection than of the hittle Arabella, and who had 
been my constant correspondent, while yet any) correspondence was 
maintained... My early plans of marrying I -hed, ees I 
had begun to believe that, surrounded by the young and gay descendants 
of my brother and sisters, | should enjoy more freedom. and, more plea- 
sure than in a union to which I could not help suspecting interest might 
be the principal motive. , 
All visions of the future vanished and yielded to the past, as I ap- 
roached the small village that skirted the fields, once, the park of 
lillery. I tried in vain to recognise the scenes of my early pleasures ; 
all were changed! I thought I had remembered accurately a clump of 
trees on the left side of the road—it appeared to me to have changed its 
lace—I saw it onthe right! The cottages were gone! there were 
ong and shops, and names, and signs, all strange tome; and pained, 
confounded, with a presentiment of evil, I leaned back to'see no more. 
The carriage entered the avenue—what had been the avenue—for the 
aged lime-trees which used to stretch their vast branches quite across the 
wide road, and fill the air with odours (that I remembered with regret, 
even among the roses of Persia), were all cut down, and on each side of 
the approach was a green wire fence, and a gay border of flowers. The 
whole place, as I looked around, seemed highly cultivated ; the hedges 
too had been taken away, and the fields were park, again—paddock 
rather, for where were now the fine old trees that formerly threw their 
deep shadows on the grass—where was now the rookery whose cawings 
had so long and so often echoed in my far distant ear—imaginary, in- 
deed, as the edifices I was raising in my fancy, but distinct as, when 
soothed by their actual sound, I first in boyhood gave myself up to the 
day-dreams that have beguiled my later life ? 

As I approached the house, to which I perceived a new portico had 
been aflixed, with pillars utterly discordant from the ancient structure, 
I saw a carriage drive across from the stables ; it was new and gay, but 
the liveries were not those of the Walsinghams, and I began to fear 
that none of my name and race now dwelt in their patrimonial domains. 
I intended, when I began this account, to tell at length my successive 
disappointments, but 1 cannot: suffice it to say, in few words, that my 
brother’s son lived indeed at Hillery, but lived in the abode of his 
ancestors dependent on a rich wife, whose name of Curtis he had been 
required to assume. His father, my ill-fated brother Berkeley, had 
been obliged to resign this last relic of his family possessions, and 
accept in its stead a small annuity hardly sufficient to maintain himself, 
his wife, and his daughter. I found him out; he rejoiced at my return, 
and I thought that some of my hopes might yet be fulfilled; if I could 
not restore dignity I might bestow happiness. But, alas! sorrow and 
disappointment had preyed first on his spirits, then on his health, and 
his was indecd “ a life that lives not, and a death that dies not.’? , Even 
his decay I imputed to myself, for it was the blight of all expectation 
that had destroyed him. He had married every way most imprudenily, 
and had been obliged to accept his father’s offer of affording him. and 
his wife a home beneath the paternal roof, for a separate establishment 
was not to be thought of. He had accepted it with the presentiment— 
soon, too soon verified—that his wife, accustomed to the alternation of 
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needy expedients and wasteful profusion, to change of place and variety 
of associates, would) belittle fitted to’ partake’ in the’calm domestic 
occupations to’ whieh ‘necessity confined his mother and: sister)’ All this 
disquiet; much’ of it at least, 1 might have obviated by! enabling my 
father \to''redeem some part of his deeply-mortgaged ‘estate, ‘ald ‘thus’ 
inake' a- provision, however limited, for my brother and his’ family. 
Numerous children increased the pressure of distress and the ‘internal 
divisions .of the household, for Mrs. Berkeley Walsiiigham resented as 
an usurpation-of her rights any attempt to check the evil propensitiés 
of \her'children, all'of whom she had lost except her eldest son and one 
daughter, hey spoiled idol, when my poor father died, leaving to Berke- 
ley the weight of cares that had rendered his own life so wearisome, to 
my mother her little jointure, to Venetia nothing, except his blessing, 
for he ‘had nothing else to leave, but he recommended her to me in the 
event of my being ‘again heard of. Poor Berkeley was soon plunged 
into stilt deeper difficulties by the extravagant follies of his wife and 
daughter,’ and, just when his son Everard, who had entered the army, 
wrote an account of his approaching marriage, the last narrowed spot 
of his inheritanee was about to be foreclosed by the holder of the mort- 
gage he had been obliged to grant in order to escape imprisonment. 
His son, his only son, redeemed the estate, but the name was departed 
for ever; Hillery Court was no longer the abode of a Walsingham, and 
poor Berkeley seemed to feel this wound to his pride almost as deeply 
as his’ poverty and his broken health. I found him living in the adja- 
cent village, the inhabitant of a small house, whose weed-entangled 
garden spoke desolation and neglect, himself apparently in almost the 
last stage of a consumption, feeble, meagre, sad; but there were the 
features I remembered—how soon to be stiffened in death !—the voice 
that sounded familiar to my ear—how soon to be silenced in the grave ! 
I offered, promised everything that wealth could obtain, and he did 
not reject my offers; he only said, * It is too late!” and I felt that it 
was so. How my heart smote me! My mother had been dead but a 
short ‘time, and Venetia was gone to live with my younger sister 
Arabella, who had lately inherited a large fortune from the aunt who 
had adopted her in her childhood. To them I hastened as soon as I 
had made such arrangements as rendered my brother’s situation less 
comfortless. But he had a coarse, hard, low-minded wife, whom he 
had married for her beauty, and who had accepted him because she 
thought the eldest son of an ancient family was a prize well worth 
securing. Both had lived a life of repentance—both had felt the weight, 
the galling weight, of the chain they had forged for themselves ; both were 
fur ever mortified by the unkindness and neglect of their son and their 
son’s wife; but this I learnt only from her, he uttered no complaints— 
only his heart broke. Their daughter, their Charlotte, was the vulgar, 
forward, unfeeling copy of her mother ; and for her faults, too, I blamed 
myself, for, had I put it in my brother’s power to withdraw her from an 
example so mischievous, and indulgence so unbounded as her mother’s, 
she might have been a very, very different creature. I now, however, 
did all that could be done, and, without revisiting Hillery departed— 
departed, I think, for ever—from the scenes of my earliest, most cherished 
recolléction—all' how changed! I travelled towards Audley Place, the 
estate which Arabella had inherited, almost dreading an interview with 
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my sisters lest it should bring as much disappointment as that I had 
lately endured, yet hoping that here, at least, some portion of my riches 
might bestow the happiness they could not afford myself. I arrived ; 
I saw my sister Venetia: alas! alas! how unlike the Venetia I had 
left! Then a blooming beautiful girl of fifteen, full of talent, of ani- 
mation, and of hope—talent which hardly needed the culture my mother 
delighted to bestow—animation which youth inspired, and which poverty 
and seclusion could not deaden—hope which looked always to the far 
horizon, and which found the present path more than tolerable, because 
it led towards the undefined brightness of the future! Now what was 
she? Pale, faded, thin! ‘Time had laid a heavy hand on her, and, 
though I was prepared to see, after so many years, a very different 
being from her I had left, still I had not imaged to myself her bowed 
form, her faint smile, her languid utterance! Of Arabella I retained 
no distinct remembrance; she was rather handsome, and now, elate 
with her recently-acquired possessions, thought only of splendid extrava- 
gance and of her approaching marriage ; for she had, I found, accepted 
a man much younger than herself, and destitute no less of fortune than 
of every other recommendation, except a title; for this Arabella, who 
had lived a life of uncertain dependence on a capricious invalid, was 
content to barter her present freedom, and, wrapt in gilded clouds, she 
had contentedly suffered poor Berkeley to struggle with sickness and 
poverty, declaring that she thought she did quite as much as could be 
expected for her family in allowing her sister to live with her! But it 
ill becomes me to censure her unkindness and neglect. A bright gleam 
of her former self came over Venetia’s face when I made it my urgent 
request that she would come and take up her abode with me—“ Unless, 
indeed,” I ventured to inquire, “ there is some object of your affection 
from whom you are divided by prudence?” ‘“ No, no, no, it is too 
late !”? was her eager answer; and she accepted my proposal; but her 
whole countenance was changed, the flush had faded, the light had 
passed away! It was long before I prevailed on her to tell me of her 
former years; perhaps I might never have succeeded had I not acci- 
dentally found some lines which gave a clue I was unable to drop, and 
yet afraid almost to follow, for might I not have saved her the anguish 
that breathed out in her poetry ? 


To 


’T were best to part, since now too well I know 
The change t mky not, cannot learn to bear, 
Yet shall no frantic rhapsody of woe 
Proclaim the transports of uncheck’d despair. 


Think with what pangs of varying hope and dread 
My sorrowing soul has seen thy love decline, 
Till passion’s earlier energies are fled, 
And heartless vows are all I now resign. 
Think with what aching patience I have dwelt 
On every dear memorial of the past ; 
Think on the lonely anguish I have felt 
And do not woniec though I sink at jast. 
Still let me fondly hope that, when thine eye 
Shall cease to view the form once loved so well, 
These lines ne wake a momentary sigh 
While thus they speak what I must never tell; 
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. For I will never more in silonce gaze 

“On the faint semblance of thy former smile, 
Hang on each word that speaks of happier days, 
And,’ spite of ‘reason, hope a little while. 


I go where thou must never hear again 

Of her who, vainly labouring to forget 
Her past felicity—her present pain, 

Will never censure what she must regret. 


Perhaps, when Fancy pictures to thy mind 
The faded image of thine early love, 

Tranquilly sad, and mournfully resign’d, 
With wasted frame and wishes fix’d above, 


Some faint remembrance of the brighter hues 
Of hope and youth may touch thy heart once more, 
Pity may grant what Passion would refuse, 
nd Memory paint me fairer than before. 


Ah! unlamented let me not depart— 
Give me one sigh like those that once were mine, 
Breathe one farewell in mercy to a heart 
Where thou wast worshipp’d—till thou brok’st the shrine ! 





I will not strike the chords again— 
Their only sounds are sounds of woe ; 
They pour one melancholy strain, 
And wake the tears that must not flow. 
Still my hesitating fingers 
Pause, and Memory still portrays 
Scenes where sorrowing Fancy lingers, 
Brighter hopes and better days! 


How gladly would I bid them thrill 
To gayer notes, to loftier themes, 
Or paint the glittering forms that fill 
The youthful poet’s early dreams ! 
But, ab! too soon the bright creation 
Fades from my distemper'd view, 
And the heart's chill desolation 
Palsies every thought anew. 


Of happy love I may not tell— 
That theme demands a sprightlier tone ; 
And can I on such feelings dwell 
Who droop in anguish o’er my own ? 
No—ere the accents of affection 
To my trembling lips have sprung, 
One oppressive recollection 
Chills my heart and checks my tongue. 


Away, ye visions of the mind ! 
Hence, faded phantoms of the past! 
And be my aching heart resign’d 
To lifeless apathy at last. 
Cease, ah! cease, my mournful numbers ; 
Tears have quench’d the poet’s fire, 
And in never-ending slumbers 
Rest, my unregarded lyre, 
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I learned at last, and with unavailing regret, that early in life she 
had engaged herself to a thaw’ as ‘poor a¥ herself} but with talents which 
_ authorized a hope that he would soon obtain at least independence. He 
(! wais iii orphan, and nearly all his little inheritaree liad beew expended 
on his education ; not in vain, for Venetia! &poke' with erthusiasm of 
his Various acquirements, his reach and power of ‘mind.’ Their éngage- 
ment was a secret known only to themselves,’ and Venetia ‘was urged by 
her family to accept an offer of marriage made to’her by a gentleman in 
affluent circumstances and of unexceptionable character; but*she re- 
sisted all entreaty, all remonstrance, and, though now ‘beginning to 
despair of Mr. L.’s success in the profession he hadichosen, loved on, 
as only women love, and trusted to his faith. ‘I might have made ber 
happy !’’ was my feeling as she thus confided to me what’ she had 
thought and hoped. Year followed year, and sometimes they met to 
renew their assurances of constancy, but in vain, for still he barely ob- 
tained a competency for himself, and at length she saw that his attach- 
ment was fading away. Time, absence, weariness of a tie that con- 
tinued for ever the same, gradually wore out his love; and, when she 
could no longer delude herself into the belief that he was unaltered in 
affection, she set him free, him—not herself, for not only when she 
told me all this, but whenever any allusion faint and far brings these 
circumstances to her mind, I can see the cloud come over her, transitory 
indeed, but still a cloud. I feared to pain her when I hinted that, as 
poverty had divided them, they might be re-united now, when T had 
both the power and the wish to make them happy; but she shrank from 
the suggestion, and said again—*“ It is too late.”” Little did she know 
what these words made me suffer. Their acquaintance had never been 
wholly broken off, though distance of place had long prevented their 
meeting, and I have sought his friendship for Venetia’s sake. It is true 
that she receives him cheerfully and converses with him without any 
Apparent recollection of what has been, but I can yet perceive in her a 
keener sense of pleasure at his presence, a deeper interest in his conver- 
sation. Perhaps it would be wiser not to bring back to her remembrance 
these visions of the past, but I can do no more than this now to make 
her even transiently happy, and what I might have done, it is now vain 
to think, to speak of! Poor Berkeley is dead! for him, as well as for 
Venetia, it was—“ too date !’? and 1 have returned with a hoard of 
wealth nearly useless to myself and others, for whom can J render 
happy now? To whom can I bequeath it? How can I restore my 
family ? or how can I now build custles in the air? 
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of Go, my nephew,” said old Father Jacob to me, “and complete thy 


studies at, Strasburg ; Heaven surely hath ordained thee for the ministry 
in these times of trouble, and my excellent friend Schneider, will work 
out the divine intention.” i" 

Schneider was an old college friend of uncle Jacob’s, was a Benedic- 
tine monk, and.a man famous for his learning; as for me, I was at that 
time my/uncle’s chorister, clerk, and sacristan; I swept the church, 
chanted the prayers with my shrill treble, and swung the great copper 
incense pot on Sundays and feasts; and I toiled over the Fathers for the 
other days of the week. 

The old gentleman said that my progress was prodigious, and without 
vanity I believe he was right, for I then verily considered that praying 
was my vocation, and not fighting, as I have found since. 

You would hardly conceive (said the Major, swearing a great oath) 
how devout and how learned I was in those days; I talked Latin 
faster than my own beautiful patois of Alsatian French; I could utterly 
overthrow in argument every Protestant (heretics we called them) 
parson in the neighbourhood, and there was a confounded sprinkling of 
these unbelievers in our part of the country. I prayed half-a-dozen 
times a-day, [ fasted thrice in a week, and as for penance, I used to 
scourge my little sides, till they had no more feeling than a peg-top; 
such was the godly life I led at my uncle Jacob’s in the village of 
Steimbach. 

Our family had long dwelt in this place, and a large farm and a plea- 
sant house were then in the possession of another uncle—uncle Ed- 
ward. He was the youngest of the three sons of my grandfather ; but 
Jacob, the elder, had shown a decided vocation for the church from, I 
believe the age of three, and now was by no means tired of it, at sixty. 
My father, who was to have inherited the paternal property, was, as I 
hear, a terrible scamp and scape-grace, quarrelled with his family and 
disappeared altogether, living and dying at Paris; so far, we knew 
through my mother, who came, poor woman, with me, a child of six 
months, on her bosom, was refused all shelter by my grandfather, but 
was housed and kindly cared for by my good uncle Jacob. 

Here she lived for about seven years, and the old gentleman, when 
she died, wept over her grave a great deal more than I did, who was 
then too young to mind anything but toys or sweetmeats. 

During this time my grandfather was likewise carried off: he left, as 
I said, the property to his son Edward—with a small proviso in his will 
that something should be done for me, his grandson. 

Edward was himself a widower, with one daughter, Mary, about three 
years older than I, and certainly she was the dearest little treasure with 
which Providence ever blessed a miserly father; by the time she was 
fifteen, five farmers, three lawyers, twelve Protestant parsons, and a lieu- 
tenant of dragoons had made her offers ; it must not be denied that she 
was an heiress as well as a beauty, which perhaps had something to do 
with the love of these gentlemen. However, Mary declared that she 
intended to live single, turned away her lovers one after another, and 
devoted herself to the care of her father. 
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Unele Jacob was as fond of her as he was of any saint. or martyr, 
As for me, at the mature age of twelye, I had made a kind. of divinity 
of her, and when we sang Ave Maria on Sundays I could not refrain 
from turning to her, where she knelt, blushing and \ praying and lookin 
like an angel, as she was ;—besides her beauty, Mary had a aoereaa 
good qualities ; she could play better on the harpsichord, she could dance 
more lightly, she could make better pickles and puddings, than any girl 
in Alsace ;—there was not a want or a fancy of the old hunks her 
father, or a wish of mine or my uncle’s, that she would not gratify if 
she could—as for herself, the sweet soul had neither wants nor wishes 
except to see us happy, 

I could talk to you for a year of all the pretty-kindnesses that she 
would do for me ; a when she found me of early mornings among my 
books, her presence “ would cast a light upon the day ;”? how she used 
to smooth and fold my little surplice, and embroider me caps and 
gowns for high feast-days; how she used to bring flowers for the altar, 
and who could deck it so well as she? but sentiment does not come 
glibly from under a grizzled moustache, so I will drop it if you please. 

Amongst other favours she showed me, Mary used to be particularly 
fond of kissing me—it was a thing I did not so much value in those 
days, but I found that the more I grew alive to the extent of the benefit, 
the less she would condescend to confer it on me, till at last, when J 
was about fourteen, she discontinued it altogether, of her own wish at 
least ; only sometimes I used to be rude, and take what she had now 
become so mighty unwilling to give. | 

I was engaged in a contest of this sort one day with Mary, when, just 
as I was about to carry off a kiss from her cheek, I was saluted with a 
staggering slap on my own, which was bestowed by uncle Edward, and 
sent me reeling to the further end of the room. 

The old gentleman, whose tongue was generally as close as his purse, 
now poured forth a flood of eloquence which quite astonished me. I 
did not think that so much was to be said on any subject as he ma- 
naged to utter on one, and that was abuse of me; he stamped, he 
swore, he screamed; and then, from complimenting me, he turned to 
Mary, and saluted her in a manner equally forcible and significant : she, 
who was very much frightened at the commencement of the scene, 
grew very angry at the coarse words he used, and the wicked motives 
he imputed to her. 

“The child is but fourteen,’’ she said, “he is your own nephew, and 
a candidate for holy orders—father ; it is a shame that you should thus 
speak of me, your daughter, or of one of his holy profession.” 

I did not particularly admire this speech myself, but it had an effect 
on my uncle, and was the cause of the words with which this history 
commences, The old gentleman persuaded his brother that I must be 
sent to Strasburg, and there kept until my studies for the church were 
concyided. I was furnished with a letter to my uncle’s old college 
eam Professor Schneider, who was to instruct me in theology and 

reek. 

I was not sorry to see Strasburg, of the wonders of which I had heard 
so much, but felt very loth as the time drew near when I must quit 
my pretty cousin, and my good old uncle. Mary and I managed, 
however, a parting walk, in which a number of tender things were said 
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on both sides, I am told that you Englishmen consitler it cowardly to 
cry; as for me, I wept and eoared incessantly : when Mary squeezed me 
for the last time, the tears came out of me as if I had been neither more 
nor less than a great wet sponge. My cousin’s eyes were stoically dry ; 
her ladyship had a part to play, and it would have been wrong for her 
to be itt love with a young chit of fourteen—so she carried herself with 
perfect coolness, as if there was nothing the matter. I should not have — 
known that she cared for me, had it not been for a letter which she 
wrote me a month afterwards—ihen, nobody was by, and the conse- 
quence was that the letter was half washed away with her weeping; 
if she had used a watering-pot the thing could not have been better 
done. ; 

Well, I arrived at Strasburg—a dismal, old-fashioned, rickety town 
in those days—and straightway presented myself and letter at Schnei- 
der’s door ; over it was written— 


COMITE DE SALUT PUBLIC. 


Would you believe it? I was so ignorant a young fellow that I had no 
idea of the meaning of the words; however, I entered the citizen’s 
room without fear, and sate down in his ante-chamber until I could be 
admitted to see him. 

Here I found very few indications of his Reverence’s profession ; the 
walls were hung round with portraits of Robespierre, Marat, and the 
like; a great bust of Mirabeau, mutilated, with the word 7raitre 
underneath ; lists and republican proclamations, tobacco-pipes and fire- 
arms. At adeal-table, stained with grease and wine, sate a gentleman 
with a huge pig-tail dangling down to that part of his person which 
immediately succeeds his back, and a red night-cap, containing a /ri- 
color cockade, as large as a pancake. He was smoking a short pipe, 
reading a little book, and sobbing as if his heart would break. Every 
now and then he would make brief remarks upon the personages or the 
incidents of his book, by which I could judge that he was a man of the 
very keenest sensibilities—‘* ah brigand /”’ “ oh malheureuse !”” “ oh 
Charlotte, Charlotte’? The work which this gentleman was perusing 
is called ‘“* The Sorrows of Werter ;”” it was all the rage in those days, 
and my friend was only following the fashion. I asked him if I could 
see Father Schneider? he turned towards me a hideous, pimpled face, 
which I dream of now at forty years’ distance. 

“ Father who?” saidhe. ‘ Do you imagine that citizen Schneider 
has not thrown off the absurd mummery of priesthood? If you were a 
little older you would go to prison for calling him Father Schneider— 
many a man has died for less ;” and he pointed to a picture of a guillo- 
tine which was hanging in the room. 

I was in amazement. 

* What is he? Is he not a teacher of Greek, an abbé¢, a monk, until 
monasteries were abolished, the learned editor of the songs of ‘ Ana- 
creon ?” ” 

‘* He was all this,’ replied my grim friend; “‘ he is now a Member 
of the Committee of Public Safety, and would think no more of ordering 
your head off than of drinking this tumbler of beer.” 

He swallowed, himself, the frothy liquid, and then proceeded to give 
me thé history of the man to whom my uncle had sent me for instruc- 
tion ! 
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\, Schneider was born in 1756: was @ student at Wiirebarg; and safter~ 


wards entered a convent, where he remained nine years. He'here:be- 
came distinguished for his learning, and his talents"as a preacher, and 
became chaplain to Duke Charles of Wurtemberg!: The doctrines: of 
the Illuminati began about this time to spread in Germany, and 
Schodider speedily joined the sect. He had been a’professor of Greek 
at Cologne ; and being compelled, on account of his irregularity, to:give 
up this chair, he came to Strasburg at the commencement of the Fre 
Revolution, and acted for some time a principal part as a revolutionary 
agent at Strasburg. 

Heaven knows what would have happened to me had I continued 
long under his tuition! (said the Captain.) I owe the preservation of my 
morals entirely to my entering the army. A man, Sir, who isa soldier, 
has very little time to be wicked; except in the case of a siege and the 
sack of a town, when a little license can offend nobody. 

By the time that my friend had concluded Schneider’s biography, we 
had grown tolerably intimate, and I imparted to him (with that expe- 
rience so remarkable in youth) my whole history—my course of ‘studies 
-—my pleasant country life—the names and qualities of my dear rela- 
tions, and my occupations in the vestry before religion was abolished by 
order of the republic. In the course of my speech I recurred so often 
to the name of my cousin Mary, that the gentleman could not fail to 
perceive what a tender place she had in my heart. 

Then we reverted to “ The Sorrows of Werter,”’ and discussed the merits 
of that sublime performance. Although I had before felt some miis- 
givings about my new acquaintance, my heart now quite yearned towards 
him. He talked about love and sentiment in a manner which made me 
recollect that I was in love myself; and you know that, when a man is 
in that condition, his taste is not very refined; any maudlin trash of 
prose or verse appearing sublime to him, provided it correspond in some 
degree with his own situation. 

“Candid youth!” cried my unknown, “ 1 love to hear thy innocent 
story, and look on thy guileless face. There is, alas! so much of the 
contrary in this world, so much terror, and crime, and blood, that we 
who mingle with it are only too glad to forget it. Would that we could 
shake off our cares as men, and be boys as thou art, once more !”’ 

Here my friend began to weep once more, and fondly shook my hand. 
I blessed my stars that I had at the very outset of my career met with one 
who was so likely to aid me. What a slanderous world it is! thought 
I, the people in our village call these Republicans wicked and bloody- 
minded—a lamb could not be more tender than this sentimental bottle- 
nosed gentleman! The worthy man then gave me to understand that 
he held a place under Government. I was busy in endeavouring to dis- 
cover what his situation might be, when the door of the next apartment 
opened, and Schneider made his appearance. 

At first he did not notice me, but he advanced to my new acquaint- 
ance, and gave him, to my astonishment, something very like a blow. 

“* You drunken, talking fool,” he said, “* you are always after your 
time. Fourteen people are cooling their heels yonder, waiting until you 
have finished your beer and your sentiment !”’ 

My friend slunk muttering out of the room. beltiw 

* That fellow,”’ said Schneider, turning to me, “ is our public exe- 
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cutioner: a capital hand, too, if he would but keep decent time; but 
the'!brate: is:always/ drunk, and blubbering ‘over: the “Sorrows” of 
Werter!???! 909 Biyaw 
riot . * + * * *. i@aih ones 
') Lknow not whether it was his old friendship for my» unele, ‘or smy 
proper merits, which won the heart of this the sternest ruffian of Robes- 
pierre’s crew ;' but certain it is that he became strangely, attached to 
me; and kept me constantly about his person, As for the priesthood 
and the Greek, they were of course very soon out of the question.» The 
Austrians were on our frontier—every day brought us accounts of battles 
won—and the youth of Strasburg, and of all France, indeed, ‘were 
bursting with military ardour. As for me, I shared the general mania, 
and speedily mounted a cockade as large as my friend’s the executioner. 

The occupations of this worthy were unremitting. Saint Just, who 
had come down from Paris to preside over our town, executed the laws 
and the aristocrats with terrible punctuality ; and Schneider used to 
make country excursions in search of offenders, with this fellow as a 
Provost Marshal at his back. In the mean time, having entered my 
sixteenth year, and being a proper lad of my age, I had joined a regi- 
ment of cavalry, and was scampering now after the Austrians who 
menaced us, and now threatening the Emigrés, who were banded at 
Coblentz. My love for my dear cousin increased as my whiskers grew ; 
and when I was scarcely seventeen I thought myself man enough to 
marry her, and to cut the throat of any one who should venture to say 
me nay. 

I need not tell you that during my absence at Strasburg great 
changes had occurred in our little village, and somewhat of the revolu- 
tionary rage had penetrated even to that quiet and distant place. The 
hideous “ Féte of the Supreme Being” had been celebrated at Paris; 
the practice of our ancient religion was forbidden; its professors were 
most of them in concealment or in exile, or had expiated on the scaffold 
their crime of Christianity. In our poor village my uncle’s church was 
closed, and he, himself, an inmate in my brother’s house, only owing 
his safety to his great popularity among his former flock, and the in- 
fluence of Edward Ancel. 

The latter had taken in the revolution a somewhat prominent part ; 
that is, he had engaged in many contracts fur the army, attended the 
clubs regularly, corresponded with the authorities of his department, 
and was loud in his denunciations of the aristocrats in his neighbour- 
hood, But, owing, perhaps, to the German origin of the pon sand 
their quiet and rustic lives, the revolutionary fury which prevailed in 
the cities had hardly reached the country people. The occasional visit 
of a Commissary from Paris or Strasburg served to keep the flame 
alive, and to remind the rural swains of the existence of a Republic in 
France. 

Now and then, when I could gain a week’s leave of absence, I re- 
turned to the village, and was received with tolerable politeness by my 
uncle, and with a warmer feeling by his daughter. 

I won’t describe to you the progress of our love, or the wrath of my 
uncle Edward, when he discovered that it still continued. He swore and 
he stormed, he locked Mary into her chamber, and vowed that he would 
withdraw the allowance he made me if ever I ventured near her. His 
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daughter, he said, should never marry a hopeless, penniless: sabaitern ; 
and Mary declared she would not marry without his consent)’ What 
had I to do?—to despair and to leave her. As for my poor uncle Jacob, 
he had no council to give me, and, indeed, no spirit left: his little ehurch 
was turned into a stable, his surplice torn off his shoulders, and he was 
only too lucky in keeping Ais head on them. A bright thought struck 
him: suppose you were to ask the advice of my old friend Schneider 
regarding this marriage ? he has ever been your friend, and may help 
you now as before. 

(Here the Captain paused a little.) You may fancy (contimued he) 
that it was droll advice of a reverend gentleman like uncle Jacob to 
counsel me in this manner, and to bid me make friends with such a 
murderous cut-throat as Schneider; but we thought nothing of it in 
those days ; guillotining was as common as dancing, and a man was only 
thought the better patriot the more severe he might be. I departed 
forthwith to Strasburg, and requested the vote and interest of the 
Citizen President of the Committee of Public Safety. 

He heard me with a great deal of attention. I described to him most 
minutely the circumstance, ‘expatiated upon the charms of my dear 
Mary, and painted her to him from head to foot. Her golden hair and 
her bright blushing cheeks ; her slim waist and her tripping tiny feet ; 
and, furthermore, I added that she possessed a fortune which ought, by 
rights, to be mine, but for the miserly old father. ‘ Curse him for an 
aristocrat!” concluded I in my wrath. | 

As I had been discoursing about Mary’s charms, Schneider listened 
with much complacency and attention: when I spoke about her fortune 
his interest redoubled; and when I called her father an aristocrat the 
worthy ex-Jesuit gave a grin of satisfaction, which was really quite ter- 
rible. O fool that I was to trust him so far! 

* * * * * * x 

The very same evening an officer waited upon me with the following 
note from Saint Just :— 

“ Strasburg, Fifth Year of the Republic, one and indivisible, 
11 Ventose. 

“ The citizen Pierre Ancel is to leave Strasburg within two hours, and 
to carry the enclosed despatches to the President of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety at Paris. The necessary leave of absence from his military duties 
has been provided. Instant ' Coen will follow the slightest delay on 
the road,—Salut et Fraternité.” 


There was no choice but obedience, and off I sped on my weary way 
to the capital. 

As I was riding out of the Paris gate, I met an equipage which | 
knew to be that of Schneider. The ruffian smiled at me as I passed, 
and wished me a bon voyage. Behind his chariot came a curious ma- 
chine or cart; a great basket, three stout poles, and several planks, all 
painted red, were lying in this vehicle, on the top of which was seated 
my friend with the big cockade. It was the portable guillotine which 
Schneider always carried with him on his travels. The dourreau was 
— “The Sorrows of Werter,’’ and looked as sentimental as 
usual, 

I will not speak of my voyage in order to relate to you Schneider’s. 
My story had awakened the wretch’s curiosity and avarice, and he was 
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determined that such a prize as I had shown my cousin ‘to be! thould 
fall into no hands but his own. No sooner, im fact, had I quitted his 
room, than he procured the order for my absence, and was on the way 
to Steinbach as I met him. 

The journey is not a very long one; and on the next day my uncle 
Jacob was surprised by receiving a message that the citizen Schneider 
was in the village and was coming to greet his old friend. Old Jacob 
was in an ecstasy, for he longed to see his college acquaintance, and he 
hoped also that Schneider had come into that part of the country upon 
the marriage-business of your humble servant. Of course Mary was 
summoned to give her best dinner and wear her best frock; and her 
father made ready tc receive the new state-dignitary 

Schneider’s carriage speedily rolled into the court-yard, and Schnei- 
der’s cart followed as a matter of course. The ex-priest only entered 
the house; his companion remaining with the horses to dine in private. 
Here was a most touching meeting between him and Jacob. They 
talked over their old college pranks and successes ; they capped Greek 
verses, and quoted ancient epigrams upon their tutors, who had been 
dead since the seven years’ war. Mary declared it was quite touching 
to listen to the merry friendly talk of these two old gentlemen. 

After the conversation had continued for a time in this strain, 
Schneider drew up all of a sudden, and said quietly that he had come 
on particular and unpleasant business—hinting about troublesome 
times, spies, evil reports, and so forth. Then he called uncle Edward 
aside, and had with him a long and earnest conversation: so Jacob 
went out and talked with Schneider’s friend; they speedily became 
very intimate, for the ruffian detailed all the circumstances of his inter- 
view with me. When he returned into the house some fime after this 
pleasing colloquy, he found the tone of the society strangely altered, 
Edward Ancel, pale as a sheet, trembling and crying for mercy; poor 
Mary weeping; and Schneider pacing energetically about the apart- 
ment, raging about the rights of man, the punishment of traitors, and 
the one and indivisible republic. 

** Jacob,’’ he said, as my uncle entered the room, “ I was willing for 
the sake of our old friendship to forget the crimes of your brother. 
He is a known and dangerous aristocrat—he holds communications 
with the enemy on the frontier—he is a possessor of great and ill-gotten 
wealth, of which he has plundered the republic. Do you know,” said 
he, turning to Edward Ancel, ‘‘ where the least of these crimes, or the 
mere suspicion of them, would lead you ?” 

Poor Edward sate trembling in his chair, and answered not a word. 
He knew full well how quickly in this dreadful time punishment fol- 
lowed suspicion ; and, though guiltless of all treason with the enemy, 
perhaps he was aware that in certain contracts with the government he 
had taken to himself a more than patriotic share of profit. 

** Do you know,’’ resumed Schneider, in a voice of thunder, * for 
what purpose I came hither, and by whom I am accompanied? I am 
the administrator of the justice of the Republic. The life of yourself 
and your family is in my hands: yonder man who follows me is the 
executor of the law; he has rid the nation of hundreds of wretches like 

ourself. A single word from me, and your doom is sealed without 
ope, and your last hour is come. Ho! Gregoire!’ shouted he; “ is 
all ready ?” 
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Septnaid from the court, ‘‘ I up the machine in-half 
an hour. She Tenddvate dhantaguehinal . 
peo 2” , a Rad ae aW. Baw 
Do you hear him?’ said Schneider. “The guillotine is ‘in your 
court-yard ; your name is on my list, and [ have witnesses to prove your 
crime, Have you a word in your defence?’ eaneniiiintaad 

Not a word came ; the old gentleman was dumb; but his daughter, 
who did not give way to his terrors, spoke forhim. = __ ! 

* You cannot, Sir,’ said she, “ although _ say it, feel that my 
father is guilty ; you would not have entered our house thus alone if 
you had thought it. You threaten him in this manner because you have 
something to ask and to gain from us: what is it, citizen ?—tell us at 
how much you value our lives, and what sum we are to pay for our ran- 
som ?”? 

“ Sum!” said uncle Jacob ; “‘ he does not want money of us: my 
old friend, my college chum, does not come hither to drive bargains with 
anybody belonging to Jacob Ancel.”’ 

“Oh no, Sir, no, you can’t want money of us,’’ shrieked Edward ; 
** we are the poorest people of the village; ruined, Monsieur Schneider, 
ruined in the cause of the Republic !”’ 

“ Silence, father,’’ said my brave Mary; ‘‘ this man wants a price 
he comes with his worthy friend yonder to frighten us, not to kill us. 
If we die he cannot touch a sou of our money; it is confiscated to the 
state. Tell us, Sir, what is the price of our safety.” 

Schneider smiled, and bowed with perfect politeness. 

** Mademoiselle Marie,” he said, “ is perfectly correct in her surmise. 
I do not want the life of this poor drivelling old man—my imtentions 
are much more peaceable, be assured. It rests entirely with this ac- 
complished young lady (whose spirit I like, and whose ready wit I ad- 
mire) whether the business between us shall be a matter of love or 
death. I humbly offer myself, citizen Ancel, asa candidate for the hand 
of your charming daughter. Her goodness, her beauty, and the large 
fortune which I know that you intend to give her, would render her a 
desirable match for the proudest man in the Republic, and I am sure 
would make me the happiest.”’ 

“ This must be a jest, Monsieur Schneider,” said Mary, trembling, 
and turning deadly pale: “ you cannot mean this—you do not know me 
—you never a of me until to-day.” 

** Pardon me, belle dame,’ replied he; “ your cousin Pierre has often 
talked to me of your virtues; indeed it was by his special suggestion 
that I made the visit.” 

“ It is false !—it is a base and cowardly lie !”? exclaimed she (for the 
young lady's courage was up)—“ Pierre never could have forgotten him- 
self and me so as to offer me to one like you. You come here with a 
lie on your lips, a lie against my father to swear his life away, against 
my dear cousin’s honour and love. It is useless now to deny it: father, 
I love Pierre Ancel—I will marry no other but him—no, though our 
last penny were paid to this man as the price of our freedom.” 

Schneider’s only reply to this was a call to his friend Gregoire. » 

“Send down to the village for the maire and sume gensdarmes; 
and tell your people to make ready.” 

“ Shall I put the machine up ?” shouted he of the sentimental turn. 
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** Your hear him,”’ said Schneider ; ‘‘ Marie Ancel, you. may. decide 
the fate of your father. I shall.return in. a few hours,”’ concluded he,. 
“ and will then beg to know your decision.” reyes 

The advocate of the rights of man then left the apartment, and left 
family, as you may imagine, in no very pleasant mood. 

Old uncle Jacob, during the few minutes which had elapsed in the 
enactment of thie strange scene, sate staring wildly at Schneider, and 
holding Mary on his knees—the poor little thing had fled to him for 
protection, and not to her father, who was kneeling almost senseless at 
the window, gazing at the executioner and his hideous preparations. 
The instinct of the poor girl had not failed her; she knew that Jacob 
was her only protector, if not of her life—Heaven bless him!—of her 
honour. “‘ Indeed,’”’ the old man said, in astout voice, “this must never 
be, my dearest child—you must not marry this man. If it be the will 
of Providence that we fall, we shall have at least the thought to console 
us that we die innocent. Any man in France at a time like this would 
be a coward and traitor if he feared to meet the fate of the thousand 
brave and good who have preceded us.” 

“ Who speaks of dying ?”’ said Edward. ‘ You, brother Jacob! You 
would not lay that poor girl’s head on the scaffold, or mine, your dear 
brother’s, You will not let us die, Mary—you will not, for a small 
sacrifice, bring your poor old father into danger ?” 

Mary made no answer. ‘ Perhaps,” she said, “there is time for 
escape: he is to be here but in two hours; in two hours we may be 
safe, in concealment, or on the frontier.”? And she rushed to the door 
of the chamber, as if she would have instantly made the attempt : two 
gensdarmes were at the door. ‘‘ We have orders, Mademoiselle,’’ 
they said, ** to allow no one to leave this apartment until the return of 
the citizen Schneider.”’ 

Alas! all hope of escape was impossible. Mary became quite silent 
for a while—she would not speak to uncle Jacob, and, in reply to her 
father’s eager questions, she only replied, coldly, that she would answer 
Schneider when he arrived. 

The two dreadful hours passed away only too quickly, and, punctual 
to his appointment, the ex-monk appeared. Directly he entered, Mary 
advanced to him, and said, calmly, 

** Sir, I could not deceive you, if I said that I freely accepted the 
offer which you have made me. I will be your wife, but I tell you that 
I love another ; and that it is only to save the lives of these two old men 
that I yield my person up to you.” 

Schneider bowed, and said, 

** It is bravely spoken—I like your candour—your beauty. As for 
the love, excuse me for saying that it is a matter of total indifference. I 
have no doubt, however, that it will come as soon as your feelings in 
favour of the young gentleman, your cousin, have lost their present fervour. 
That engaging young man has, at present, another mistress—Glory. 
He occupies, I believe, the distinguished post of corporal in a regiment 
which is about to march to—Perpignan, I believe.’ 

It was in fact Monsieur Schneider's polite intention to banish me as 
far as possible from the place of my birth, and he had accordingly se- 
lected the Spanish frontier, as the spot where I was to display my future 
military talents. 
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Mary gave no answer to this sneer—she seemed perfectly resigned 
and calm. She only said, 

* I must make, however, some conditions regarding our proposed 
marriage, which a gentleman of Monsieur Schneider’s gallantry cannot 
refuse.” 

“ Pray command me,” replied the husband-elect. “ Fair lady, you 
know I am your slave.” 

“ You occupy a distinguished political rank, citizen representative,” 
said she; “and we in our village are likewise known and beloved. I 
should be ashamed, I confess, to wed you here, for our people would 
wonder at the sudden marriage, and imply that it was only by compul- 
sion that I gave you my hand. Let us then perform this ceremony at 
Strasburg, before the public authorities of the city, with the state and 
solemnity which befits the marriage of one of the chief men of the 
Republic.” 

* Be it so, Madam,” he answered, and ‘gallantly proceeded to em- 
brace his bride. 

Mary did not shrink from this ruffian’s kiss ; nor did she tg when 

r old Jacob, who sat sobbing in a corner, burst out, and said, 

“ O Mary, Mary, I did not think this of thee !”” 

* Silence, brother!” hastily said Edward ; “ my good son-in-law wil! 
pardon your ill-humour.” 

I believe uncle Edward in his heart was pleased at the notion of 
the marriage ; he only cared for money and rank, and was little scrupu- 
lous as to the means of obtaining them. 

The matter then was finally arranged, and presently, after Schneider 
had transacted the affairs which brought him into that part of the coun- 
try, the happy bridal party set forward for Strasburg. Uncles Jacob 
and Edward occupied the back seat of the old family carriage, and the 
young bride and bridegroom (he was nearly Jacob’s age) were seated 
majestically in front. Mary has often since talked to me of this dread- 
ful journey: she said she wondered at the scrupulous politeness of 
Schneider during the route; nay, that at another period she could have 
listened to and admired the singular talent of this man, his great 
learning, his fancy, and wit; but her mind was bent upon other things, 
and the poor girl firmly thought that her last day was come. 

In the mean time, by a blessed chance, I had not ridden three leagues 
from Strasburg, when the officer of a passing troop of a cavalry regi- 
ment, looking at the beast on which I was mounted, was pleased to take 
& fancy to it, and ordered me in an authoritative tone to descend, and 
to give up my steed for the benefit of the Republic. I represented to 
him in vain that I was a soldier like himself, and the bearer of despatches 
to Paris. “* Fool!” he said, “do you think they would send despatches 
by a man who can ride at best but ten leagues a-day?”? And the honest 
soldier was so wroth at my supposed duplicity, that he not only con- 
fiscated my horse, but my saddle, and the little portmanteau which 
contained the chief part of my worldly goods and treasure. I had 
nothing for it but to dismount, and take my way on foot back again to 
Strasburg. I arrived there in the evening, determining the next 
morning to make my case known to the citizen St. Just: and, though I 
made my entry without a sou, I don’t know what secret exultation I felt 
at again being able to return. 

The ante-chamber of such a great man as St. Just was in those days 
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too crowded for an unprotected boy to obtain an early audience; two 
days Bayer before I could obtain a sight of the friend of Robespierre. 
On the third day, as I was still waiting for the interview, I heard a 
great bustle in the court-yard of the house, and looked out with many 
others at the spectacle. 

A number of men and women, singing epithalamiums and dressed in 
some absurd imitation of Roman costume, a troop of soldiers and gend- 
armerie, and an immense crowd of the badauds of Strasburg, were 
surrounding a carriage which then entered the court of the mayoralty. 
In this carriage, great God! I saw my dear Mary, and Schneider by 
her side. Thetruth instantly came upon me ; the reason for Schneider’s 
keen inquiries and my abrupt dismissal; but I could not believe that 
Mary was false to me. I had only to look in her face, white and rigid 
as marble, to see that this proposed marriage was not with her consent. 

I fell back in the crowd as the procession entered the great room in 
which I was, and hid my hands in my face: I could not look upon her 
as the wife of another, upon her so long loved and truly—the saint of 
my childhood—the pride and hope of my youth—torn from me for 
ever, and delivered over to the unholy arms of the murderer who stood 
before me. 

The door of St. Just’s private apartment opened, and he took his 
seat at the table of mayoralty just as Schneider and his cortége arrived 
before it. 

Schneider then said that he came in before the authorities of the re- 
public to espouse the citoyenne Marie Ancel. 

* Isshe a minor?” said St. Just. ; 

** She is a minor, but her father is here to give her away.” 

“*Tam here,” said uncle Edward, coming eagerly forward and bow- 
ing. ‘‘ Edward Ancel, so please you, citizen representative. The 
worthy citizen Schneider has done me the honour of marrying into my 
family.” 

” But my. father has not told you the terms of the marriage,” said 
Mary, interrupting him, in a loud clear voice. 

Here Schneider seized her hand, and endeavoured to — her 
from speaking. Her father turned pale, and cried, “ Stop, Mary, stop! 
For Heaven’s sake, remember your poor old father’s danger!” 

* Sir, may I speak ?” 

“ Let the young woman speak,” said St. Just, “if she have a 
desire to talk.” He did not suspect what would be the purport of her 
story. 

Sir” she said, “ two days since the citizen Schneider entered for 
the first time our house, and you will fancy that it must be a love of 
very sudden growth which has brought either him or me before you 
to-day. He had heard from a person, who is now unhappily not | nt 
sent, of my name, and of the wealth which my family was said to 
possess; and hence arose this mad design concerning me. He came 
into our village with supreme power, an executioner at his heels, and 
the soldiery and authorities of the district entirely under his orders. 
He threatened my father with death if he refused to give up his daugh- 
ter; and I, who knew that there was no chance of escape, except here 
before you, consented to become his wife. My father I know to be 
innocent, for all his transactions with the state have passed through my 
02 
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hands. Citizen representative, I demand to be freed from this marriage, 
and I charge Schneider as a traitor to the Republic, as a man w 
would have murdered an innocent citizen for the sake of aa ah 

During the delivery of this little speech, uncle Jacob had been 
sobbing and panting like a broken-winded horse, and when Mary had 
done he rushed up to her and kissed her, and held her tight iv his arms. 
“ Bless thee, my child!’ he cried, “ for having had the courage to speak 
the truth, and shame thy old father and me, who dared not say a, word.” 

“ The girl amazes me,” said Schneider, with a look of astonishment. 
“I never saw her, it is true, till yesterday; but 1 used no force: her 
father gave her to me with his free consent, and she yielded as gladly. 
Speak, Edward Ancel, was it not so?” 

“ It was, indeed, by my free consent,” said Edward, trembling. 

** For shame, brother!’ cried old Jacob. “ Sir, it was by Edward’s 
free consent and my niece’s—but the guillotine was in the court-yard ! 
Question Schneider’s famulus, the man Gregoire, he who reads ‘ The 
Sorrows of Werter.’”’ 

Gregoire stepped forward, and looked hesitatingly at Schneider as 
he said, “ I know not what took place within doors, but I was ordered 
to put up the scaffold without; and I was told to get soldiers, and let 
no one leaye the house.” 

“ Citizen St. Just,” cried Schneider, “ you will not allow the testi- 
mony of a ruffian like this, of a foolish girl, and a mad ex-priest, to 
weigh against the word of one who has done such service to the Republic : 
it is a base conspiracy to betray me; the whole family is known. to 
favour the interest of the émigrés.” 

“ And therefore you would marry a member of the family, and allow 
the others toescape : you must make a better defence, citizen Schneider,” 
said St. Just, sternly. 

Here I came forward, and said that three days since I had received an 
order to quit Strasburg for Paris immediately after a conversation with 
Schneider, in which I had asked him his aid in promoting my marriage 
with my cousin Mary Ancel; that he had heard from me full accounts 
regarding her father’s wealth ; and that he had abruptly caused my 
1 order to carry on his scheme against her. 

** You are in the uniform of a regiment in this town; who sent you 
from it?” said St. Just. 

I produced the order, signed by himself, and the despatches which 
Schneider had sent me. 

“ The signature is mine, but the despatches did not come from my 
office. Can you prove in any way your conversation with Schneider ?” 

“Why,” said my sentimental friend Gregoire, “ for the matter of 
that, I can answer that the lad was always talking about this young 
woman : he told me the whole story himself, and many a good laugh I 
had with citizen Schneider as we talked about it.’ 

“ The charge against Edward Ancel must be examined into,” said 
St. Just. “ The marriage cannot take place; but, if I had ratified it, 
Mary Ancel, what would then have been your course ?” 

Mary felt for a moment in her bosom, and said—“* He would have 
died to-night—I would have stabbed him with this dagger.”’* 








* This reply, and, indeed, the whole of the story, is historical. An account by 
Charles Nodier, in “ The Revue de Paris,” suggested it to the writer. 
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The rain was beating down the streets, and yet they were thronged 
—all the world was hastening to the market-place, where the worthy 
Gregoiré was about to perform some of the pleasant duties of his office. 
On this occasion it was not death that he was to inflict, he was only to 
exposé a criminal who was to be sent on afterwards to Paris. St. Just 
had ordered that Schneider should stand for six hours in the public 
place of Strasburg, and then be sent on to the capital, to be dealt 
with as the authorities there might think fit. 

The people followed with execrations the villain to his place of 
punishment, and Gregoire grinned as he fixed up to the post the man 
whose orders he had obeyed so often, who had delivered over to disgrace 
and punishment so many who merited it not. 

Schneider was left for several hours exposed to the mockery and 
insults of the mob; he was then, according to his sentence, marchéd 
on to Paris, where it is probable that he would have escaped death but 
for his own fault. He was left for some time in prison quite unnoticed, 
perhaps forgotten ; day by day fresh victims were carried to the scaffold, 
and yet the Alsatian tribune remained alive ; at last by the mediation 
of one of his friends a long petition was presented to Robespierre 
stating his services and his innocence, and demanding his freedom. 
The reply to this was an order for his instant execution: the wretch 
died ‘in the last days of Robespierre’s reign. His comrade St. Just 
followed him, as you know ; but Edward Ancel had been released before 
this, for the action of my brave Mary had created a strong feeling in his 
favour. 

“And Mary?” said I. 

Here a stout and smiling old lady entered the Captain’s little room: 
she was leaning on the arm of a military-looking man of some forty 
years, and followed by a number of noisy rosy children. 

“This is Mary Ancel,” said the Captain, “ and I am Captain Pierre, 
and yonder is the Colonel, my son ; and you see us here assembled in 
force, for it is the féte of little Jacoh yonder, whose brothers and sisters 
have all come from their schools to dance at his birth-day.” 








THE QUARREL. 


I left thee in anger, but sad was my heart, * 
For the sun on my wrath had gone down, 
And it grieved me to think I had let thee depart 

With thy forehead profaned by a frown. 


But as cloudlets arise, when the morning is fair, 
And though small, often lead to a storm, 

So trifles may vex, and to quarrel incline 
A temper that’s ardent and warm. 


I thought you unkind, and the spirit within 
Rebell'd, as you proudly replied, 

“‘ Beware, for there's others my favour may win, 
And remember! I'm not yet your bride !” 


But let us not take e’en one feather away 
From the pinions of Love, lest he fly us, 
For how can we tell, when he once goes astray, 
That he may not, for ever, slip by us. M. W. M. 


v 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TRISTRAM DUMPS, ESQ. 
Intropuctory Notice. 


Previous to entering upon the little trip which forms the subject of 
these pages, I may as well inform the reader of a few particulars rela- 
tive to my own personal condition. 

I am the only sedrae | son of Tristram Dumps, Esq., of Invermain, 
in the county of Roxburgh. My family name, however ordinary it may 
sound to the ear of the world in general, can, like others, lay claim to a 
higher construction than that which, on a hasty inspection, may appear. 
The first of my progenitors who took the trouble of investigating its real 
value was my grandfather, upon whom a large property devolved from 
collateral branches of the family; and it was then, and not until then, 
that the heralds decided this name to be none other than a very ancient 
corruption of the words Dominus Princeps, or, as it used to be written 
in old deeds, or similar manuscripts, Dms. Ps.; so that, instead of 
Dumps of Invermain, it was, according to the phraseology of those days, 
* Our Lord the Prince of Invermain.”’ 

In the faith of this interpretation my grandfather and father both 
lived and died; and, consequently, were very proud of their family. I 
cannot, however, say that I participated in this ancestral-satisfaction. 
In my younger days (I may as well confess it) I tried every species of 
print, every sort of card, plain, ribbed, or otherwise—a plate of every 
shape—to make the name look more presentable at 9 London door ; but, 
after all, I still continued my original practice of pushing it hastily into 
the footman’s hand upside down, and the sooner I turned the corner of 
a street, the more agreeable to my feelings. 

There is another circumstance which, however trivial it may appear, 
has given me through life, but especially in the earlier part of my career, 
considerable annoyance. I bear a strong resemblance to a well-known 
~——I may call him the first comic actor of the day, whose assumed gra- 
vity of face is, of itself, sufficient ‘“‘ to set the house ona roar.” So 
particulara physiognomy, however advantageous an attribute it may be 
to that worthy man and successful votary of Thespis, was by no means 
of equal value when placed upon my shoulders. The natural serious- 
ness of my character, united to the peculiarity of my name, seldom 
failed to “ tickle the fancy” of those to whom the lineaments of the 
popular actor are known, that is, to nearly every individual within the 
Bills of Mortality. ; y 

The lives of some people are actuated by greater, of others by lesser 
circumstances ; and I really believe that the morbid sensations which I 
experienced upon such occasions as these, operating upon a peculiar 
temperament, influenced, in some measure, my social character. Of one 
thing [ am quite sure, that they cast a damp upon every scintillation of 
matrimonial ardour; for, whatever my grandmother or mother might 
think of it, I, with that keen sense, as well as quick perception of the 
ridiculous, which most hypochondriacal people possess, never could per- 
suade myself otherwise than that Mrs. Dumps both looked and sounded 
extremely odd. 

At the period when this narrative commences, I had lost my father 
about two months, at a very advanced age; and, by his decease, I 
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succeeded to a large property, as well as to what most people would have 
considered a very desirable residence in the country; but my habits of 
life, partly regulated by my own character, and also by that parsimony 
to which my father always thought proper to restrict them, were suffi- 
ciently peculiar to render me, at the age of about fifty, little calculated 
for the enjoyment of my newly-acquired fortune. I was, what is called, 
** alone in the world’’—that is, in the world of relatives—with the excep- 
tion of an old maiden aunt, and had lost, in comparatively early life, 
an only sister—my dear sister Kitty—to whom I was passionately at- 
tached; but first, by what was considered a disgraceful match, she 
became alienated from the family, and finally was taken from us by 
death. I therefore found myself, when already beyond the middle age 
of life, without a creature for whom I felt any particular interest; and, 
as far as my own persoual feelings were concerned, with habits so averse 
from the trammels of what the world calls prosperity, that the first thing 
I did, after getting rid of attornies, stewards, &c., was to steal away to 
Paris for a month or two, and so far to indulge myself in my former 
independent manner of roving about as to go even without a servant. 
This premised, I shali deliver to the reader my personal narrative 
exactly as it was penned from day to day during the period of my resi- 
dence at Paris, or, at least, of the events which are there recorded. 


PREFACE, BY THE FRIENDS or Mr. Dumps. 


*‘ The following pages were not originally composed with any view to 
publication, but are committed to the press solely at the instigation of a 
few, perhaps too partial, friends.” Such were the modest and unusual 
words with which Mr. Dumps was commencing his preface, when, by 
a gentle violence, we took the pen from his hand into our own, 

We think it right to lay before the public the reasons which have 
induced the friends of the above-mentioned gentleman to rescue from 
threatened oblivion the valuable papers which have furnished materials 
for the personal narrative. 

It would be a want of candour on the part of the friends of Mr. 
Dumps were they to attempt to conceal the fact, that other publications 
relative to the French metropolis have already appeared. A few works, 
with titles such as these—‘ A Trip fo--Three Weeks—A Month—A 
Spring—A Summer—An Autumn—A Winter at—and Letters from 
Paris,’ may have fallen under the eye of every one conversant with 
the most lucrative sides of ‘‘ The Times” or “ Morning Post.”? But, 
although every nook and corner of the French capital may thus have 
been ransacked and described—every object of interest from the Temple 
to the last Barricades—from the prison of Marie Antoinette to the in- 
teresting /ocalité of the “ glorious three days ’’—although the politics, 
commerce, arts, sciences, and trades—institutions of charity or diver- 
sion—the state of modern literature—the present form of society— 
everything from the “ menus plaisirs du Roi” to the daily list of 
Galignani for the relief of idle travellers;—in short, though everything 
public or private, statistical or theoretical, useful or ornamental, has 
found a chronicler, yet there still appeared to be wanting a work which, 
by a judicious mixture of personal with local interest, might be more 
adapted to the taste of that large class of readers in the present deeply 
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eb age who, for obvious reasons, influence greatly the maboert of 
the press. | saaete 

“We leave to writers of the last and of the early part of the presént 
ceritury ‘the tedious details of what was then considered the useful 
kndéwledge” of a country, and hand them over, with’ their dry “con- 
cidsiacosache” style of composition, to the Limbo of those authors who 
are called the Formalists of another country. Who, for example, while 
perambulating the classic shores of the Mediterranean or Adriatic, 
would venture to select for his theme the antiquities, history, statistics, 
or biography of those countries? or, if he should so far mistake the 
literary propensities of the age, what gentleman of the trade would 
undertake to publish his work ? Certainly neither Messrs. M 
nor L—————-. ; we ourselves can answer for that: and if even they 
were to be so rash, who, we should be glad to know, and triumphantly 
ask, would become a purchaser of the book? It is, therefore, upon the 

ersonal character of the following narrative—the careful exclusion of 
all information (which might be too tedious) and the substitution of the 
“dulce” for the “ utile,” that the friends of Mr. Dumps take their 
stand, boldly challenging the attention of a modern public to the work 
before them, and confident that every one will rise from the perusal of 
it with this conviction—namely, that in an age of much speculation 
and some fiction, a little of the romance of real /ife is calculated, not 
only to refresh the mind, but to improve the heart. . 

Here the friends of Mr. Dumps had, at first, intended to have taken 
leave of the public, whom they were unwilling: to detain upon the 
threshold of the literary feast presented for enjoyment; but, upon’ ma- 
ture deliberation, they trust that a few particulars relative to the rescue 
of the Dumps Manuscript may not be an unacceptable addition to the 
preceding notice of its character and contents. 

Tt was upon the 10th of August last that a fortunate, but wholly 
accidental, circumstance conducted a literary friend of the author per 
steam from the English to the Scottish capital, and from thence (by 
easy stages) to the ancient family domain of the Dumpses, Invermain, 
in the county of Roxburgh. On retiring to rest on the evening of the 
11th instant, an intimation was given to the traveller that an early and 
general move in the house might be expected upon the following morn- 
ing; but he was at the same time politely informed that, beyond the 
inconvenience of being awakened a few hours earlier than usual, this 
unwonted circumstance need not, in any wise, disturb the accustomed 
routine of his matutinal proceedings. 

It was explained to the native of the English metropolis (who was 
born much within the sound of Bow bell) that the 12th of August was 
a day upon which a favourite recreation of the higher classes of society 
annually commences in the northern part of the island. What the 
French would denominate by the substantive chasse, we are obliged to 
translate by the participle, “‘ shooting,” when we mention the destruc- 
tion of that species of bird, so well known by the name of Grouse. 
Scarcely had the day begun to break, when the traveller, according to 
the premonition he had received, was roused from his slumbers by the 
loud report of a gun immediately under his window, a considerable 
whipping of dogs, which was naturally accompanied by vocal indications 
of dissatisfaction on the part of the animals, and a general note of fre- 
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— through all the court-yards and other precincts of the Hall 


ouse of Invermain. : 

Although in no wise interested in the general projects of the morning 
the traveller, with that vague, but balf-prophetic feel of restlessness, 
which “teoming events,’ casting “their shadows’? (whether radiant 
or dingy) ** before them,’’ sometimes inspire—rose from his bed ; and, 
doubtful whether to commence his toilette at that early hour, or again to 
court the favours of Morpheus, was standing pensively in his night 
head-gear, at the window of his chamber, which commanded a view of 
the court-yard below, 

A young gentleman in habiliments suited to the occasion, whose 
name the friends of the author, for reasons of their own, think it better 
at present to withhold, had at that moment issued forth from the break- 
fast-table, as was apparent from the unfinished process of mastication 
which the eagerness of his pursuit had evidently interrupted. On com- 
mencing to charge his gun, ® serving-man, in a bright green jacket, 
handed to him, from a confused bunch of paper hastily drawn from his 
pocket, one half of a letter-sheet covered with characters of a very intri- 
cate appearance, but which forcibly arrested the attention of the young 
gunsman as he cast his eye upon them. Suddenly he seemed to be 
seized with symptoms of much greater hilarity than even his age or the 
circumstances of the morning appeared sufficient to produce; and it 
was with some interest that the traveller watched his motions, until after 
some laughter, he seated himself upon a bench in the yard, to finish the 
perusal of the sheet. Need we intimate to the penetrating reader that 
this was a stray fragment of the Dumps Manuscript, or thet it finall 
led to the production of the whole, from an old bureau of papers (with 
a bad lock) which the housemaids, those harpies of the literary sphere, 
had been in the habit of invading, from time to time, during periodical 
scarcities of materials for lighting the fires—oh, horror !—in the Hall 
—House of Invermain. 


Cuar. I, 


I left London for Dover on the 15th of November, Anno Domini 
18—, without the slightest curiosity to see again those countries which I 
had so frequently visited, but actuated alone by a wish to escape from 
the ennui of a listless and uninteresting life—from the wearisome 
repetition of my daily routine—from every surrounding circumstance— 
im. short, from myself. I was greatly consoled a little while afterwards 
to find, by a passage in the collection of Petrarch’s letters, that [ had 
as great a precedent as himself for the motives of my journey; and that 
I possessed, moreover, the advantage of him in one particular, which 
was, that I had not, like him, left a canon’s stall at Padua, nor incurred 
the now unpopular guilt of ecclesiastical non-residence—“ Ad Gallias 
iturus,” says he to a friend, “‘ non tam desiderio millies visa revidendi, 
quam ut, more xgrotorum, mutatione loci teedio consulerim,”’ I have 
frequently quoted this passage during the progress of my Journey, not 
only because it presents an elegant and almost classical parallel to my 
own feelings, but because it affords a pleasing confirmation of my 
general views of human existence even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, and in the persons of its most favoured subjects, . 

My right-hand companion in the coach was a gentleman, in black, 
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under a firm conviction that the world was to come to an end precisely 
that day fortnight; and, full of his subject, after having spent. some 
time in the acquisition of the French language, was hastening to dis- 
seminate his principles amongst our volatile neighbours. _ I did not 
discover to what “ denomination ’’ or sect he precisely belonged ; but, 
although I have the greatest respect for liberty of private judgment in 
these matters, and a dislike to what are called “ religious disputes,” 
there was something so peculiar in this gentleman’s views, that I could 
not help eliciting an observation or two. I found his theory so firmly 
based upon long-conceived opinions, and extensive reading in the 
species of literature called “ tracts,”’ that I soon perceived the impossi- 
bility of shaking it. Not only, like Mr. Shandy’s hypothesis, did 
everything which presented itself seem to amalgamate with his subject, 
until it increased like a snow-ball as he impelled it onwards; but what 
alarmed me much for the stability of the gentleman’s religious prin- 
ciples was, that all his ideas and views were evidently based upon this 
questionable foundation. Nevertheless, so eloquently did he discourse, 
so cogently did he adduce quotation after quotation, that, in spite of my 
first repugnance to his tenets, I not unfrequently found myself thinking 
with some seriousness of Wednesday, the 29th instant, and pensively 
wondering whether we should ever see “ a merry Christmas and a happy 
new year,” 

My other companion was a stout elderly gentleman, who had forcibly 
arrested my attention by the confusion in which his baggage appeared to 
be, as well as by insisting upon the waiter brushing his great-coat at 
every stage. In the course of conversation I discovered that he had lost 
the bulk of two properties by unsuccessful speculations, Our conversa- 
tion was of the graver sort, and we found that the general character of 
our views and feelings coincided in more points than one. 

I was greatly annoyed at Dover by the noisy mirth of some women 
and boys who were witnessing the debarkation of a large cargo of foreign 
pigs. The mode of prevailing upon these restive and headstrong ani- 
mals to cross the plank which communicated with the land was this :— 
each of them being brought upon deck was placed with its nose directly 
in a straight line with the board, and, when brought sufficiently near, a 
man behind gave it a sudden and violent pull backwards by the tail, 
which, according to the perverse disposition of the animal, immediately 
caused it to spring so far forward as to clear the whole length of the 
plank. I could not help thinking what an illustration it was of the 
“natural ’’ of many of my friends and relatives, especially my aunt 
Peggy. 

Our journey from Calais to Paris, after suffering a great deal from 
sea-sickness, was as uncomfortable as the conveyance could make it, 
We took the maile de poste, into which my two companions and myself 
were wedged, “all in a row,’’ like the portrait of the three kings of 
Cologne on a sign-post, and I occupied the place of Bodkin. The bad- 
ness of the roads, the hardness of the cushions, the startling convul- 
sions of the springs, felt in the perpendicular jolts, horizontal swag, 
and diagonal spasms of the vehicle, kept us all in a state of fever and 
fatigue. While my two companions, in their vain attempts to sleep, 
and with great distress of countenance, were butting, like rams, in oppo- 
site directions against the sides of the carriage, I was oscillating between 
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thetwo, to the annoyance of both and of myself. About midnight J 
began seriously to ponder upon the modern rage for travelling, and to 
consider hew it happens that one is tempted voluntarily to renew these 
torments. The saying of that frivolous woman, Madame de Sevigne, 
occurred to me, who, every time she paid her annual visit to the pro- 
vinces, wondered what could have made her sufficiently forget the suf- 
ferings of the last to travel again—“ C’est Ja méme chose,” said she, 
“ que sert aux accouchemens.”” I myself believe it to be the pure illu- 
sion of a treacherous memory, and vagrant imagination, or of some prin- 
ciple in metaphysics which is ever presenting to the mirror of our 
minds the spectrum of things distant in other forms than those which 
they really possess, It quite belongs to my philosophy to believe that 
the disagreeable things of life preponderate over the agreeable in a 
general point of view, but that this is the case in the article of travel— 
in re viaticad—I am fully prepared to demonstrate with mathematical 
precision. ‘* *Tis distance lends the charm,” then, as poets (for once) 
truly say, and in these retrospective glances of life gilds, like the setting 
sun, each feature far removed, and smooths down every point. In days of 
yore it was only the young and the restless by choice, or the young and 
incurious by compulsion, who went forth to make the ** grand tour” asa 
necessary finish for the education of a finished gentleman—and many 
an empty head came back as it went—no !—infinitely better powdered 
and frisée, to be exhibited to wondering friends at the parish church 
the first Sunday after the return. But now, every grade and variety of 
the posterity of Adam—old men and maidens, young men and children, 
every age and every sex, are en route—the crutch of the infirm is heard 
through the halls of the Vatican, and green veils are seen among the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. The snug citizen or retired tradesman, while nicely 
ensconced in his arm-chair, by a trick of the imagination, is persuaded 
that he ought to know something of the arts—or else Perigord pies, and 
long-necked bottles of Burgundy “on the spot,” rise in vision before 
his dozing eyes as he ponders over the various forms the falling embers 
of the fire assume. So away he goes to be jolted, cheated, quizzed, 
harassed, puzzled, irritated, and disappointed, through the various capi- 
tals of Europe. Yet after a certain lapse of time, with the excuse of a 
second daughter to polish, or of a second attempt in behalf of the first, 
will not unfrequently return to the charge. So astonishing has this dif- 
fusion of all ranks and degrees of travellers appeared—so great a pheno- 
menon in the manners of the times—that some who take a grave and 
prophetic view of things imagine it to be a step towards that general 
amalgamation of nations, manners, and customs, which is to precede a 
still greater development of things; and, if there be ought in the specu- 
lation of a modern philosopher (suggested by a cup of tea) upon the 
increasing communication of foreign articles of food, truly the persever- 
ance with which our countrymen carry with them all their culinary pre- 
dilections may effect wonders. If I thought better of mankind than I 
do, I should, however, in truth hope that some benefit to the human 
family might accrue from this general interchange of natural fashions, 
domestic customs, and private feelings ; but what is to be expected from 
that perverse biped, or from a comprehensive view of things in general, 
the whole aspect of which is clouded by the vices of governors, and by 
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the follies or obliquities of the governed—when potitics'are only 
in which the affine of the country are kicked about like a foot ball bes 
tween two contending parties—the people alternately ¢ajoled by each—- 
the best statesmen only the cleverest—the most active subjects design- 
ing and selfish—the quiet only peaceable from indifference—and, in 
those countries where an unhealthy fever does not rage; a dead and 
leaden slumber is seen to prevail ? 

In these cogitations, and with my cap worked over my eyes by the 
jolting of the carriage, we arrived at Paris in the middle of the night. 
At the poste aux lettres I took leave of my companions, the Rev. 
Jeremiah Figgs, of Manchester, who, with a tender and affectionate 

sure of the hand, uttered only the emphatic word, “* Remember !’’"—~ 
and of the other once ome weer gentleman, whom unlucky, and per- 
haps unwise, speculations had so lamentably reduced, Solomon Upsyde 
Down, Esq., of Green Street, Grosvenor Square. 


Cuar. IT. 


There are persons who seem to have a natural affinity—a kind of 
attraction of cohesion with mischance—which is constantly bringing 
them, without any fault of theirs, in contact with untoward events. “If 
they make a party of pleasure, it is sure to rain—if they go to the ‘play, 
the manager comes on sprucely dressed in black, and, with bows 'to'the 
pit, boxes, and gallery, announces in a neat and appropriate speech the 
sudden indisposition of the chief performer—if they go to the commons, 
“ Sir Andrew’s Bill” is before the house—if they go to the lords, the 
least eloquent is upon his legs. I, Tristram Dumps, am. one of those 
unfortunate persons. Scarcely had I got snugly to bed at» Meurice’s 
hotel when a confused murmur of young voices in the next room; heard 
through a thin partition, suddenly burst into a loud chorus, and the 
wind at that moment blowing open the door on the stairs, which was 
close to that of the other room, I was regaled with a ditty of which I 
remember the first stanza, which ran thus :— 


Wine, women, and fun, 
The hound and the gun, 
Or anything else that you please, 
Ere troubles come on, 
With life scarce begun, 
Each moment to live let us seize. 
A fig for the dumps! turn night into day— 
Sing away, boys, away, sing away ! 
It may easily be conceived with what disgust and bitterness of spirit 
I lay listening to verse after verse of this ribaldry instead of being able to 
compose myself to sleep. The song, however, came to an end, but the 
conversation continued. ‘“ Come, George, my boy, cheer up,” cried one. 
I then heard a person go out of the room fora short time, and, durmg his 
absence, remarks were made upon his altered character. “ It'is all the 
fair Erminie,” said one. “* Ay, that is a deuce of a business though, 
after all, poor fellow !’’ said another, in a serious voice. The object of 
this conversation then returned, and they commenced other topies of a 
similar nature. I here perceived that I was not only doomed to be an 
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unwilling audience to the music, but also an uninvited and reluctant 
party to,the dialogue—and the recitative of the drama seemed not ty 
promise lesa than the aria. After tossing about in great uneasiness’ for 
sometime I rose from my bed, hastily exchanged my night-cap’ for my 
wig, and, putting on my dressing-gown, gently approached the door of 
the festive chamber, which, like mine, was ajar. The moment I opened 
it a loud) burst of laughter broke from a party of about a dozen young 
men, who were much amused by my appearance. 

* I say, old fellow,” cried the president, “ who thatches for you?” 
In my haste I had put my wig on wrong side before. 

** Gentlemen,’’ said I, ** 1 am an unfortunate traveller whom chance 
has domiciled in this part of the house; I am unwilling to interrupt 
your festivities, but, in addition to great fatigue of body, and some 
depression of mind, I find myself in the next chamber nearer to you 
than comports either with the possibility of obtaining any rest, or of 
avoiding a participation in those subjects of your mirth which perhaps 
you would not desire to impart to a stranger.” 

** Bravo, old boy!” cried he who had first accosted me, and who was 
in the full swing of festive hilarity: “ that is honest—a good fellow, I 
will, be bound for it. Then the only way to avoid both evils is to 
exchange the repose of the feather-bed for the refreshment of the 
howl, which will do more for your mind as well as body, and to accept 
the invitation by which the president now, in the plenitude of his 
authority, makes you free of the company and of all its secrets,’’ 

** Frank!’? said a melancholy, handsome youth at the other end of 
the table, and in that tone of voice which denoted a remonstrance out 


» Ofrespect, as I thought, to me. 


“George Gilbert,”’ replied the other, “thou wert ever but half ‘a 
boon-companion, with all thy flight of spirit: but, since one of thy 
moody fits is come on, e’en be it so. What o’clock is it?” 

*€ Past six.” 

** Well, we have not made a bad night of it; I therefore, in’com- 
pliance with the motion of my honourable friend, propose that the house 
do adjourn. So bon repos, Monsieur, notre camarade,” addressing 
himself to me; “and I hope this connaissance d’escalier may ripen 
into better fellowship on some future occasion of more mutual 
pastime.” 

I retired to bed, but not to sleep: in addition to the light which soon 
began to break through my ill-closed window-shutters, there began to 
be a general move upon the stairs of the house. ‘There was much, also, 
in my peep into this young party calculated to furnish me with un- 
pleasing reflections, which, as [ pursued them in my mind, gradually 
became complicated with others still more painful. Here was a num- 
ber of youths evidently born to all the better things of life (for, to say 
the truth, although they had occasioned me so much annoyance, their 
appearance was much in their favour) ; here they were in what appeared 
to me the very vortex of dissipation, and with all those foreign adjunets, 
which, in direet reverse of Burke’s eulogy on rym do not relieve 
vice of any of its grossness. It was the device of this licentious capital 
to, furnish the gambling-table with other pernicious attractions than 
those of selfish conquest or the love of money. The latent propensities 
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of the epicure, doubly revolting in the young, were here first stimulated 
by all those refinements which were employed in these midnight orgies ; 
and, while the more advanced in years repaired here to gratify the two 
passions of the “ table’? which survive the decay of other vicious 
powers, the young were prematurely initiated into all those artificial 
tastes and morbid refinements which have presented us with many a 
juvenile Vitellius at our plain English boards. The gambling-tables 
themselves, under which he buried the blighted virtue and ruined for- 
tunes of many a generous, unsuspecting young heart—even they, in 
their present open and garish establishment, were transported to us 
across the water from this capital. Well can I remember in my 
younger days when a “ hell,”’ as such places of resort were all appro- 
priately called, struck upon the ear with very different intensity than at 
present; and there are still surviving more than one person of my ac- 
quaintance who, by the mere act of unsuccessful play in such places, 
lost there a character and reputation which they have never been able to 
regain. Such is the inconsistency of human society, or so completely 
have the ideas of the public become gradually familiarized with such 
objects, that a more splendid establishment and gaudier trappings have 
reconciled the morbid eye of fashion to the frequenters of these hateful 
places of resort. 

Whilst I lay in this moralizing mood I heard a slight tap at the door, 
which, unlike other taps, however, waited for no answer, but, the door 
being gently opened, a female voice, in a soft but somewhat perfunc- 
tionary tone, demanded “ Est ce qu’on peut allumer le feu?” and, like 
her tap, waiting for no reply, tripped across the floor. Who does not 
know the French chamber-maid—/a fille—the high cap—the short 
petticoats—the portentous “ bustle ” (I mean the thing worn behind) 
—the neat shoe—the mincing step? After a slight inclination of the 
head to me as I lay in bed, she proceeded to her task. Now, in Eng- 
land, where a bed is, in itself, a second apartment, a kind of imperium 
tn imperio, enjoying, by virtue of its four posts, curtains, fringes, 
flounces, and other paraphernalia, a little seclusion of its own in the 
chamber where it stands, a person may enter, transact whatever business 
he or she may have to do, depart, and their presence never be either 
seen or felt. Notso in France: my bed had not four posts—it had no 
posts at all—nor any curtains to speak of, for they would not draw. 
There I lay unprotected and exposed—in my night-cap—conscious of my 
night-cap—and with much of those suddenly-aroused sensations by 
which a person finds himself agitated without hat or wig in the middle 
of St. James’s-street in a high wind. La fille, however, wholly uncon- 
scious of what was passing within me, appeared to take no notice ; 80, 
after a twitch or two of the sheet towards my face, I was enabled, 
when she turned her back, to watch the progress of making a French 
fire. The ashes, which should always remain (for upon a good supply 
of these depends the warmth which the fire casts out), were dispersed 
and arranged by a flourish of the shovel; and a portion of a fagot, 
consisting of the small branches of the vine, were placed upon them ; 
behind a large piece of wood about a foot and a half in length, panelled 
with it another of smaller calibre but the same length, and upon this a 
third; the act of combustion then takes place, for which purpose she 
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applied the candle she had brought with her: the fagot blazed away 
in a minute, but the wood, not being dry, after a little smoke, a fiz, and 
a fitful flame, went out, as thesaying is. La fille blew with the bellows, 
but it would not do; and after a few “ pestes,”’ “ diables,’”’ &c., and a 
little coquetting with the obstinate triumvirate, who would not take fire, 
she applied the rest of her fagot beneath. The circumstance of my 
not having made any observation on all these difficulties, which a 
Frenchman, no doubt, would have done, must, I think, have appeared 
strange to her, for I saw her look round with that kind of air which 
marks the consciousness of something unusual: she seemed to look at 
me with surprise, and, as most people do on anything new in certain 
situations, with a kind of involuntary sense of apprehension. She knew 
I was awake: she, no doubt, thought me either melancholy or mad. 
In her hurry to get the affair completed for which she was there, she 
went down upon one knee, poked the candle into the fagot, and hastily 
put it down again behind her. It caught the bustle—the projecting 
mass of muslin, silk, or cotton, as might be—and began to blaze upwards 
towards her high cap, unperceived by her. Without saying a word, 
such was my precipitation, I dashed out of bed, and was not only close 
behind her in a second, but patting her upon the back and squeezing 
her as close as possible that I might extinguish the flame. Wholly 
unconscious of the cause of the assault, her perturbation may be easily 
conceived: in the extremity of her amazement and alarm she could 
find no better words than “ au voleur! au voleur! la violence! la vio- 
lence!’? which she screamed in a key proportionably loud as I continued 
to entreat, explain, supplicate, exhort; for, as soon as the flame was 
extinguished, not being able to see the marks it had left behind, she 
would not believe a word I said. So wholly was I absorbed in the en- 
deavour to dismiss from her mind the important, the vital error under 
which she laboured, that 1 entirely forgot the costume in which I then 
was; and, while we were thus engaged—in the midst of this lively 
téte-d-téte—the door opened, and in rushed two or three persons, whom 
her screams had attracted. As they were open to the proof of ocular 
demonstration, and saw upon the singed “ bustle’? evidence of my 
innocent motives, the matter was soon set at rest, and I crept into bed 
again, thinking that my first night at Paris was one of more than 
ordinary misadventure. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ROCKING-HORSE. 


Tur Garden of the Tuileries, 
As travell'd Britons know, 

Midst goodly groves of orange trees, 
Hath statues, white as snow. 


One morning, Indolence my guide 
This garden-ground I trod, 

With maiden, tripping at my side, 
Some four years old and odd. 


With loving eyes, serenely sweet, 
And happy, thoughtless words ; 
And lustrous face, and dancing feet, 

And voice so like a bird’s! 


She spoke, and sombre thoughts grew bright— 
She laugh'd—'twas sorrow’s knell; 

As wicked imps, ’tis said, take flight, 
At sound of holy bell. 


She prattled of each marble form, 
So life-like in its air— 

The hero in the battle-storm, 
The beautiful, the fair. 


Of cold Diana’s placid face— 
Of Shepherd with his flute— 

And then the wondrous Centaur-race 
Did touch the talker mute. 


Her simple brain was overwrought 
With Goddess, God, and King; 
And like a shadow fell deep thought 

Upon her marvelling. 


(So walk'd she on, but who may tell 
What forms she brought away— 

To stand reveal’d at mem’ry's spell 
And glad some distant day ? 


For lovely things that lie around 
Our childhood’s seeming night, 
Come forth like buried art, new-found— 
Fair Hebes, brought to light.) 


Well, leisurely we bent our walk 
Where constant plenty yields 
Perennial store of dust and chalk, 
To famed “ Elysian Fields.” 


Now, ere you reach that happy plain, 
Since, reader, you have eyes— 

You can’t but stare at statues twain 
Of Herculean size ; 


That, trump in hand, rein each a steed 
Impatient of the check— 

A winged beast of fiery breed, 
And “ thunder-clothed ” neck 
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The little maiden stood and gazed, 
Then cried with all ber force, 

(And towards the steed her finger rais‘d,) 
“ Pa, that’s a—Rocking-Horse !” 


“A Rocking-Horse! No, no, my child, 
It is the horse of Fame ; 

And they who mount that creature wild 
Enjoy a lasting name.” 


“ And who lives there behind the wood ?” 
Then ask’d the simple maid ; 

And pointed where the palace stood, 
In massive might array'd. 


“ There Philip lives, the kingly lord 
Of Frenchmen stout and true; 

And there King Charles had bed and board, 
And so had Lewis, too. 


“ And Buonaparté, England’s foe——"' 
“ What, all these kings at once, 

Or all a long, long time ago ?" 
Inquired the litle dunce, 



































** No, not so long: attend and hear,” 
And straight I had begun, 

When fancy saw the shades appear 
Of monarchs, one by one. 


Doom'd “ Louis Capet,” stript of might— 
Napoleon on the rock— 

The Eighteenth Louis—Charles, a wight 
Design’d for monkish frock. 


And all like April sunbeams fled, 
Save one, and one alone, | 
Spared from the exiled and the dead 
To sit a brittle throne. 


If thus, I thought, the lords of earth 
Are but the toys of fate, 

A passing ray their royal worth, 
And shadows all their state— 


Ng BS lS 


Let whosoever bridle Fame, 
Turk, Frenchman, Grecian, Norse— | 
East, west, north, south—the steed's the same— 
’Tis but a—Rocking- Horse! 
Paris, 1838. D. J. 
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ORTOLANS AND CHAMPAGNE. 


“ Scilicet uxorem cum alote, fidemque, et amicos, 
Et genus, et formam, regina Pecunia donat: 
Ac bene nummatum decorat Suadela, Venusque.”—Horart. 


“ How the deuce come I to be interested in a man’s fortune, unless I am his 
steward or his tailor? Indeed, knowledge and genius are worth examining into; 
my understanding may be improved, or my imagination gratified; but why such a 
man’s being able to eat ortolans and drink French wine is to recommend him to 
my esteem, is what I cannot readily conceive.”"—Foote’s KnicutTs. 


Tus is a shrewd question of our English Aristophanes, and it merits 
an answer. In undertaking an investigation of the matter, it is some 
comfort to be sure of the fact: for no one will doubt that riches are, in’ 
the abstract, an object of universal veneration in our isle; or that the 
aristocracy of wealth is as simply worshipped by Englishmen, as that 
of the herald’s office. 

Such being the fact, there must be a cause as universal as the effect ; 
and, let Foote say what he pleases, we cannot doubt that there is some 
subtle connexion between a man and his money, which renders him 
the amiable, intelligent creature, which he is unanimously voted to be, 
Perhaps it is with riches as with electricity ; and as the proximity of a 
body negatively electrified places, by induction, its neighbour in the 
opposite state of positive electricity, so the negative respectability, the 
vileness, corruption, and filthiness of the lucre itself, may, by a similar 
process, insinuate into its happy possessor a corresponding overdose of 
positive excellence. Without, however, relying too much on this 
analogy, which we confess is nothing more than a happy guess, let us 
proceed to inquire whether there may not be some more obvious reasons 
to account for the esteem in which the wealthy are held—reasons which 
will acquit plutidolatry of much of its imputed weakness. And first of 
all, it must occur to persons much used to such investigations, that the 
most inveterate worshippers of wealth are chiefly to be found among the 
seedy part of the community. A French officer once reproached his Swiss 
comrade with serving for pay, while he and his countrymen served for 
honour. ‘ Yes,’ replied the other, “ it is true; but every one fights 
for what he has not.’’ So, too, is it with all our exertions; all objects 
of desire must be out of immediate possession ; and all objects of ad- 
miration somewhat beyond our actual reach. Why, for instance, do 
women fall in love with a beard and moustaches, but because all the 
macassar oil in London (an article which, it has been said, made the hair 
grow on an old trunk) will not procure them such a commodity for their 
own faces: and every point of female beauty on which the men dwell 
with the greatest delight, is precisely the point in which they have nothing 
themselves to boast. It is not a legitimate objection to this aphorism, 
that simile gaudet simili, or, as Martial better expresses it— 


o Uxor pessima, pessimus maritus 
Miror non bene convenire vobis :” 


for this sympathy is by no means founded on esteem, there being for 
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the most part too much rivalry between the parties for hearty admira- 
tion. Like seeks like, not for liking, but on the Owenite principle of 
co-operation ; and we very much doubt, maugre the name of the thing, 
whether Owen’s parallelograms and harmony have so mueh to do with 
each other as their inventor imagined. 

Further, every one is desirous of wealth, and generally puts forth all 
his energies in seeking to attain it. Every one likewise is apt to indulge 
in a sufficient self-esteem. What, then, is more natural than that the 
poor man who has laboured all his life to scrape a little money together, 
and laboured in vain, should imagine that he who has succeeded must be 
a very clever fellow? People, we are aware, will, in such cases, flatter 
their own self-love by publicly imputing their neighbour’s well-doing to 
that ideal nonentity, good luck; but still in their heart of hearts they 
know to the contrary: and, if Sir Balaam himself “ calls God’s provi- 
dence a lucky hit,”’ his friends are seldom behindhand in attributing 
the matter to personal merits, derived from an instigation of another 
sort. Certain also it is that the poor do nothing but wonder at those 
who have crept into wealth; and wonder, as Zanga tells us, “ is in- 
voluntary praise.” Whenever, therefore, we see a poor devil with his 
threadbare coat buttoned tight over his no-shirt, who cringes, and fawns, 
and gives the wall to a snug, comfortable, well-dressed passer-by, his 
quondam intimate, we take it as a mere admission of the moral and 
intellectual powers of the man of wealth, a real knocking-under to 
superior adroitness and applicability. Money, then, is interesting as 
the sign of all the good qualities by which it has been accumulated ; 
and a man’s being “ able to eat ortolans and drink French wine,” if 
he be the architect of his own fortune, is a guarantee for his possessing 
all the kr-wledge and virtue which are sine quad non to the operation. 

With respect to hereditary wealth, indeed, this motive cannot apply ; 
and more especially they of the landed interest are very generally con- 
sidered as better qualified to dissipate than to accumulate. We must 
look, therefore, a little further for the causes of squire worship. Wealth, 
in itself, is power, and power is an awful thing; else wherefore is the 
devil to be ** honoured for his burning throne?” But landed wealth 
besides its proper pecuniary influences, wields all the minor authorities 
of the law, hectors over pheasants and partridges, stops up by-paths, 
and opens carriage-roads for its own convenience, returns members to 
parliament, frightens parish-officers out of their propriety, and holds the 
vicar himself in respectful check ; no wonder, therefore, that a man of 
acres is adored, though he be a fool or a sot; or that his agent or his 
gentleman’s gentleman is propitiated through the whole vicinage of his 
possessions. Not, however, that we believe the connexion, in these 
cases, to be purely symbolical either of talent or of power. On the 
contrary, we hold that there is a real, though mystical, virtue in “ the 
blunt,” which passes, like the Barony of Arundel, with the fee simple, 
to each new possessor. 

That wealth really does, like honours, change men’s manners—that 
a saint in crape is really twice a saint in lawn—appears also with great 
clearness of evidence in the reports of police-offices, where dress tells 
so much in favour of the accused. The man who buys his clothes of a 
tailor, and on coming before the magistrate hands up his card to the 
bench, makes a much better impression upon justice, than he who deals 
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at Rag Fair, or trusts, like the lilies of the valley, to Providence, for his 
supply of decencies. And is not cleanliness, as has been well said, next 
to godliness? It is then but bare justice, that @ clean shirt’ and 
yellow kids, should have some preliminary credit for the kindred virtues, 
over a tattered fogary, with a face guiltless of soap, and on the worst 
possible terms with cold water? When the respectable delinquent, 
contrary to all probability, does turn out to have been a /eetle to blame, 
when he has knocked up a whole parish with a false alarm of fire— 
knocked off some half-hundred of knockers—and knocked down some 
half-dozen of police—(are they not paid by the public for being knocked 
down by the lieges?)—when he has moreover insulted the magistrate 
to his face, and laughed the law to scorn—still the prejudice in his 
favour retains its force; and, such is the virtue of his appearance, that 
we never heard of his having been sent to the tread-mill, like a vulgar 
rioter. 

We have read of a buck, who, having thrown a tavern-waiter out of 
the window, ordered him to be put into the bill; and there are persons 
who attribute the immunity of well-dressed ill-doers, to their being 
able to pay for the damage they have occasioned. This, we admit, is 
in the strict constitutional spirit of the good old Saxon Jaw, where every 
offence had its price; but we nevertheless think that the magisterial 
lenity proceeds altogether from awe at the transcendental qualities of 
the quality, the moral elevation of those who are, as our friends, the 
gemini of Smiths, so happily expressed it, in their “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses ’’—“* possessed of ought to give.” 

Voltaire tells us that in Russia, it was deemed virtuous to imbibe 
brandy a Vindiscrétion, but sinful to smoke tobacco, because the Scrip- 
tures ee declared, that what goeth into the mouth does not defile a 
man, but what cometh out;* and truly we opine that Master Foote’s 
imputed insignificance of the ortolans and champagne, is but a Cossack- 
ish piece of casuistry ; for, are not our thoughts and actions the children 
of our humours, and our humours the products of our food ? should not 
good meat therefore produce good humours, and good humours engender 
good deeds? But, if so, valet consequentia ; and our magistrates are 
not so illogical, when they infer the innocence of the accused, who has 
proceeded from the Clarendon to the watch-house, while they draw an 
NU asagry conclusion of him, who has qualified at a beer-shop, or a gin- 
pe ace? But, something too much of this, or, as the Latin has it—de his 

tactenus. 

Passing from the general and abstract veneration which the ortolans, 
&c., inspire towards their consumers, be they whom they may, we proceed 
to consider the feeling they beget in their relation to those individuals 
with whom we come into a closer contact; and we think it will not be 
difficult to show that, of all the virtues, cardinal or uncardinal, wealth is 
the one quality of the greatest consequence to the observer. It was made 
matter of complaint against Providence by a Greek writer, that, whereas 
it had provided ample tests of the fineness of gold, there was no touch- 
stone of virtue applicable, d priori, to the heart of man. Now it is 
singular enough (if what we have hitherto advanced be exact), that 
such a touchstone should really exist, and that it should be found in the 
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very object itself of this unjust comparison. Such we believe.to be the 
truth; and, if it be proper, as the moralists tell us, to select, the good 
only for our friends—if friendship between the virtuous be merely con- 
spiracy, among the wicked—it surely is a less direct process to study one’s 
acquaintance in the church, than at the Stock Exchange. Honour, 
honesty, chastity, patriotism, and all that sort of thing, may be feigned ; 
but if a man’s name is inscribed for a good round sum in the three per 
cents, it is all right, and no mistake. In the former method, there is 
this defect, that to know a man thoroughly, to be sure of his virtues, you 
must have long intimacy with him. It is not the conversation of a day 
that will distinguish the reality from the semblance; but, before you 
have arrived at the proper degree of familiarity for getting on a man’s 
blind side, and knowing all his ways, the friendship is already formed, and 
the mischief done; whereas, an acquaintance with his ways and means 
may readily be obtained at the shortest notice. But it may, perhaps, 
be urged, that if experience convinces you of an error, if acquaintance 
shows you that you have mistaken your man, and that your friend’s 
virtues are false jewels, you may give up his friendship, or, in more familiar 
parlance, cut him without ceremony. From this remedy, however, we 
are not debarred in the case of an erroneous estimate of our friend’s 
income; on the contrary, nothing is more usual than for a man’s friends 
to fall off and abandon him when he loses his wreath, and when the 
outward sign of his virtue is proved to have departed from him, 

It is not, however, merely as a sign, that weulth is to be considered in 
friendship: the quality is in itself important, and for its own uses, 
Without. it, indeed, all our other virtues lose half their efficacy. 
“Great as may be the advantages which Nature bestows,” says La 
Rochefoucauld, “ it is not she alone, but fortune with her, that makes 
the hero.’? Of what use is generosity to a man without a guinea, or hos- 
pitality to him without a table? A friend, to be sure, who is not pos- 
sessed of a farthing, might put his name to your bill; but, then, who 
would lend upon such a security? No,no; nature may bestow merit, 
but it is fortune that calls it into activity. Friendship, as the same 
great authority has declared, is but an interchange wg good offices, a 
commerce in which both parties look to gain. If this be 80, it is as cer- 
tain, as that twice two make four, that without wealth there can be no 
gains for any one. “ Ow il n’y a rien, le roi perd ses droits ;’ and 
the claims of affection, being unbacked by an act of parliament, can 
scarcely be available, when those of the tax-gatherer are not. Just, 
therefore, as it is a part of prudence not to purchase an estate till you 
are assured that it is clear of incumbrances, just as it is wise to look 
twice before you trust your account with a banker, so it is equally dis- 
creet to inquire how much a-year a man can spend, before you trust 
him with your friendship. Besides, it is not altogether what you may 
expect to gain yourself, but what your friend may claim from you, that 
makes this question advisable. There is nothing so favourable to the 
growth of a true friendship as mutual confidence; but what confidence 
can you haye in a friend a ie circumstances are embarrassed, that he will 
not desire to borrow your money, or, what is worse, ask you to go bail for 
him? Now, I know to a certainty, my good reader, that you are aman 
of an amiable and tender disposition, and that nothing would give you 
more pain than to refuse a friend so mere a trifle ; but, then, you know, 
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you are bound to your partner not to lend money, or havé promised your 
wife that you will not go bail forany one. It is, therefore, no more than 
common self-defence, to protect yourself against all such unwarrantable 
assaults, by maintaining no friendships that are not highly respectable. It 
is not alone, then, the steward, or the tailor, that is interested in a man’s 
fortune—his friend has the deepest concern in the matter; and, indeed, 
it is nothing less than a common cant, the reproach which we ate for 
ever hearing against those who regard their friend’s misfortunes with 
indifference ; as Macbeth says, “ there’s no such thing.” 

Of all things in the world, true friendship, we are told, is the rarest ; 
and it may be thought that the friend’s is a case not worth insisting upon : 
but the influence of wealth on society extends much further. Even in 
the instance of our commonest and most casual acquaintances, wealth is 
not to be despised. In this particular, most persons are sufficiently 
alive to the noscitur a socio; and are prompt enough to cut the devil, 
when the seams of his coat become a little too apparent, or his hat has 
lost its brightness and its nap, and is verging towards “ shocking bad- 
ness.’ What can be so reasonable? If a bow from off the back of a 
blood mare raises you in the eyes of the bystanders, and a recognition 
from acoroneted carriage stamps you a lord; with all within view of 
the transaction, who do not know better, the notice of a shabaroon can 
be nothing less than a hint to your tailor to send in his bill, or a notice 
to the companion who is walking with you to drop your arm. We, 
ourselves, are acquainted with a man (friend we will not call him) who 
is perpetually running in and out of the club-houses and inquiring 
for fictitious persons of title, to make the porter think that he is a per- 
son of consequence, and in hopes that he will be seen by some one he 
knows in his (usually rather potracted) exit, and mistaken for a member. 
Who, indeed, ever hears the simplest of men boasting of their friend 
Tom this, that was bankrupt last week, or their friend Dick t’other, who 
lives within the rules of the Bench? But “ my friend Sir Marmaduke, 
whose venison is so good,”’ or that excellent fellow Jack Such-a-one, the 
rich Ae seam is in everybody’s mouth, and as common as household 
words, 

It is not vanity alone that finds its account in such acquaintances ; 
the gratification conferred by rich associates is of a much more essential 
quality. Of what avail is it to a man’s intimates, that his heart is good, 
if his cook is not ; that his temper is not sour, if his wines are? Abroad, 
the sauce to food is ceremony; and, what is to pay you for your clean 
gloves and your coach-hire, if it be not a better dinner than you can get 
at home? How, then, can it be, that the eating of ortolans, and the 
drinking of French wines, should not recommend the party to your 
esteem ; or that cow-heel or hot alamode from the slap-bang shop, should 
not lower him in your apprehension ? 

Foote, in his estimate, has evidently gone upon the false hypothesis 
that a rich man will keep his good things to himself ; or only dispose of 
them on Mr. Pitt’s principle of reciprocity. This is quite a mistake. 
There are a thousand reasons for generosity in that particular. Good 
cheer is not to be enjoyed in solitude ; and there are men compelled by cir- 
cumstances to give dinners, in the strictest sense of the word ; as well as 
there are persons in rerum natura glad to accept of them. Besides, how 
many enjoyments does wealth which cost nothing in the distribu- 
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tion? Are not your host’s comfortable armed chairs, his well-stuffed 
sofas, his airy, well-ventilated rooms, and his pleasant prospects, as 
much at his guest’s disposition as his own? So also is it with the 
coolness of his wuods, the sweets of his gardens ; and, if he be not the 
merest churl in nature, he cannot ask you to his mansion, without leav- 
ing his stream at your disposition, or giving you a good day’s shooting. 
In reference to all such enjoyments, therefore, we have manifold reasons 
for a curious scrutiny into the wealth of our acquaintance, if it be only 
to avoid being entrapped into imprudent acceptances, when there is a 
choice of invitations. Here, we cannot but notice, with pity and dis- 
gust, the folly of those dupes, who give priority to their inviters, in the 
order of the red book, who cut a baronet to dine with a lord, or play 
false with a countess to sup with a duchess. We could name many who 
practise this duplicity, and who should know better—who should be 
aware that rank is an incommunicable attribute, and that, the greater 
your host, the less are you in the eyes even of the footmen who deliver 
your undistinguished and vulgar name as you enter, with a sneer, to the 
groom of the chambers. But it is not so with wealth; rich men do not 
act now as formerly. There is no longer a difference in the fare of 
those who sit above and those below the salt. No longer 


“ Vilibus ancipites fungi ponuntur amicis, 
Boletus Domino ;” 


nor are the pine-apples handed to the worthier guest, “ quorum solo 
pascis odore.”” Whatever is going, is at the disposition of all ; so far 
the spirit of equality has prevailed, and “ a man’s a man for a’ that.” 
The best dining-house is not therefore the most aristocratic, but the 
most gastronomic; and if an undue preference must be shown to any 
Amphitryon, it is to him of three courses and a dessert, over the man 
sufficiently perfidious to ask to a joint and a pudding. 

The ancients in many respects were behind the moderns in their 
moral science ; and in few things more so than in their use of their rich 
friends. Their great object in haunting the rich was to trap them out 
of a legacy, to get them to disinherit their relations, and leave all to a 
stranger in blood. Whatever the satirists may have written, this could 
not be a frequent event; and many hundreds of expectants must have 
ruined themselves in bait, for one that caught the fish. We therefore 
wisely bound our desires to sharing with the Croesus in his life-time, 
helping him to spend his fortune like a gentleman, and leaving him to 
blow his brains out, when it is all gone, if he be so disposed. So, also, 
the parasites of antiquity were much inferior to our led oe who, 
s0 far from submitting to be kicked and cuffed by their feeder, make 
themselves very troublesome to his friends if not to himself. Whether 
this, however, should be attributed to the better manners of the age, or 
only to the captain being usually the younger brother of a noble house, 
or a real half-pay captain, and entitled to all the privileges of the pistol, 
this deponent saith not. 

In the state of advanced civilization at which we have arrived, it were 
a mere waste of pen and ink to dwell on that other vested interest in 
the fortunes of others, which arises out of the design of connecting our- 
selves with their family. The merest old woman in England, provided 
she (or he) have daughters to marry, has that doctrine at her finger’s 
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ends: and every pretty young fellow, with well-curled moustache, and 
an undeniable pai of shoulders, can tell -you the, conditions of the 
whole marriageable female world of London, Nay, there is not a crea- 
ture so sickly, so frightful, or so poor, who does not think he has a well- 
founded claim to make such inquiries, and who is not ready to turn up 
his petit bout de nez at a paltry five thousand. It is not many, years 
ago that an honest Hibernian put himself up to be raffled for by twenty 
ladies, at a thousand pounds the ticket, and, I believe, actually received 
four or five proposals *; but this was modesty itself, when compared to 
that of the average Adonis who indulges in a passion at so much per 
cent,, and whose first question is habitually “* how much?” .Of such 
wretches, we shall only say, that they are almost as respectable as an- 
other. description of scrutineers, who hunt down young heirs as they 
come of age, first making sure of the full value of their havings and ex- 
pectances, and then introducing them to their own set of particular friends, 
at a gaming-table. Next to these, are a description of querists, who 
have this year made sone noise upon town, by directing their attention 
to the quantity of jewels ladies wear at court. What interest they can 
have in such a matter is best known to themselves; but it is worthy of 
remark, that the jewels on which they have fixed their attention (like 
the brebis contés) have for the most part been missed, without any one 
knowing how they disappeared : le /oup les a mange. 

But it were an endless labour to run through all the various ways in 
which the possessions of others become matter of interesting inquiry to 
an enlightened moralist. Horace seems to have been aware of this, she 
he wrote— 

“ Quid verum atque decens, curo et rogo, et omnis in hoe sum ;" 
which we should translate something in this way— 


T look wholly to wealth, as the one thing expedient ; 
Of the true and the decent the only ingredient. 


We think, however, we have written enough to put our readers on the 
true scent. A bueno entendor, pocas ics hes sayeth the proverb ; 
and we should be sorry to pay our friends so poor a compliment as to 
exhaust a subject, in any doubt of the rapidity of their comprehension. 
We shall here, therefore, finish, with a clear conscience, in the firm 
belief that not one who has honoured us with a perusal will wantonly 
or ignorantly take up with the acquaintance of a single individual (how- 
ever otherwise eligible) who cannot afford ample security for his fitness 
for entering on that social arrangement ; or will hesitate to acknowledge 
that “ the eating of ortolans and drinking French wine” is by much 
too serious a condition, to be treated under any circumstances with indif- 
ference or neglect. ft 





* A fact. 
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MADAME MARA, 


"Tuts ‘once’ celebrated lady has been compared to Homer, for the 
honour of whose birth, seven cities contended ; nevertheless, Gertrude 
Elizabeth Schmalin was certainly born at Heese Cassell; in'1749; the 
only daughter of Johan Schmalin, a musician of that place, who got‘ his 
living principally by repairing instruments. When an infant, 'she dis- 
played so strong an inclination for the violin, that her father gave her a 
few lessons on that instrument, and the progress she made was’ almost 
incredible ; she also possessed great sweetness and compass of voice, 
accompanied-by unusual strong marks of great musical genius, which 
he’ soon ‘discovered: she accompanied him first to Frankfort, ‘and 
thence in 1759, to London, when she was but ten years old. While iti 
London, he took her about to taverns, particularly to the Rising Sun} in 
the Strand, where she played and sang to the visiters for such rewards as 
they were pleased to give ; and her talents being of a superior order, she 
obtained introduction to several private musical parties, where her merits 
were properly = ane woe particularly her vocal acquirements. But the 
ladies persuaded her father to devote his daughter’s musical education to 
singing only, and to dismiss that very unbecoming instrument (for a 
female), the fiddle. Having picked up something handsome by the 
liberality of those ladies and gentlemen, he returned to his native place, 
whence she received her first lessons on singing, from an old Italian, 
named Paradies, of some reputation; but it was only for a short time, 
and it does not appear that she had any other master. 

In a few years her father made application to Frederick, King of 
Prussia, for an engagement for his daughter, in his service; the King 
sent his principal singer, Morelli, to hear her, National jealousy pro- 
duced the following concise report— she sings like a German ;’’ and, 
as the German style was then in low repute in Frederick’s estimation, 
he paid no attention to the application. She then went to Leipsic, 
where she sang at aconcert with so much éc/at, that she obtained an 
engagement from M. Hiller, at a small German theatre there. It was at 
this place that she applied herself to the harpsichord, and rapidly be- 
came so great a proficient, that she played concertos in public. Her 
next destination was Dresden, where she made her first appearance in 
the grand operas: she was enthusiastically received, and obtained so 
great a reputation that her father was induced to proceed to Berlin, in 
1771, and make a second attempt upon the King. Although her fame 
had reached his ears, his Majesty could not at first be persuaded to hear 
her. Frederick affected as high a skill in music, as in the field; he 
was, moreover, a great lover of the art, and played on the flute. When 
she was mentioned to him—a German singer!—he exclaimed—* I 
should as soon expect pleasure from the neighing of my horse.” From 
the continued reports of her wonderful powers, he was at last induced to 
hear her, and she was ordered to attend in his private room. Her high 
spirit was roused at his sarcasm on German music; she entered the 
apartment with great self-possession, coolness, and becoming pride. The 
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King was sitting at the harpsichord, he eyed her very particularly, but 
said not one word, or invited her to approach, and she looked on other 
objects with apparent indifference. At length he beckoned her, and as 
she approached him, he said to her rather abruptly—“ You are come to 
sing something to me?” “ As your Majesty pleases,” was her reply, as 
she took her seat at the instrument. She sang an air rather carelessly, 
and much below her usual style, for “ the newghing of a horse,” could 
not be forgotten ; still her singing was too al not to elicit his ap 
bation, though he gave it coldly. He then inquired of her if she could 
sing at first sight, aud upon her answering in the affirmative, he 
evidently doubted her assertion; and to prove it, he took from his 
— a manuscript song, a most difficult Bravura, The doubt which he 

ad silently expressed, did not escape her observation, and put her upon 
her metal: she executed his music in so brilliant a manner, as to 
astonish and enrapture him-—her father said she never sung so well. 
He made her a very handsome present, and appointed her prima donna 
at his grand opera, and he never again compared German singing to 
the netghing of a horse ! 

She was at Berlin in the height of her popularity, the zenith of glory, 
when her engaging manners, added to her vocal powers as well as 
mental acquirements, attracted numerous competitors for her hand, but 
the gainer of the prize, was John Baptiste Mara, a violoncello player of 
respectable talent only. The King was acquainted with Mara’s dissi- 
pated character, warned his young protégée against the imprudence of 
such a marriage: she disregarded his advice—the die was cast—and 
shortly after they were united. He was born at Berlin in 1744; he 
latterly became a great drunkard. A few years before his death (which 
took place at Schiedam) they separated, and he might be seen in various 
parts of Holland, day and night, fiddling in the lowest pot-houses for 
sailors to dance to. In 1808, death put an end to his miserable exist- 
ence. 

During the seven years that she remained in Berlin, the King not 
only patronised her, but bestowed many marks of his esteem and friend- 
ship, and she basked in the sunshine of royal favour. At length Madame 
learnt from the several visiters of our metropolis who came to Berlin, 
how very easily foreign singers obtained large sums in London; she 
sighed for English guineas, and began to consider herself in an honour- 
able captivity, not being able to quit Berlin without the King’s permis- 
sion. Very shortly after she received proposals from London, as well as 
offers on the way thither; but how to get away? She knew it was of 
no use to apply to the King ; she pleaded ill health, and that change of 
air was recommended to her; but he would not consent, unless she 
resided at an appointed place in his own dominions. With English 
guineas in view, however, she determined to make a struggle to get 
away, and with considerable difficulty, and some danger, she and her 
husband made their escape, travelled with the utmost expedition, and 
arrived at Vienna. As soon as Frederick was informed of their flight, 
he despatched a messenger to the Emperor, Joseph II., requesting 
him to arrest the fugitives ; but, instead of doing so, Joseph gave them 
a hint that there was no resisting the King of Prussia, and advised 
them to depart as soon as possible, that he might tell the King his mes- 
senger had arrived too late. When the alarm was over, they publicly 
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appeared at Vienna, where they remained two years, the London 

ment being broken off. Mara’s next movement was to Paris, where 
she encountered a most formidable rival, in Todi :* she however, soon 
surpassed her competitor. She signalized herself at many cities on the 
continent, and months before she appeared in London, the newspapers 
announced her engagement. 

On the 29th of March, 1784, she made her first appearance at the 
Pantheon, in Oxford-street; and was announced—* Madame Mara, 
from the opera at Berlin, her first appearance in London.” Her first 
song was Pugniani’s divine air, “ Alma Grand Anezzo,” which she gave 
in 80 superior a mauner that no commendation could overrate her 
abilities. Her voice was of great extent, beautiful in all its parte, and 
possessed of modulation in an eminent degree: to these she united a 
finished musical education, and exquisite taste. On her entrance, she 
appeared free and unembarrassed, and during the applause she received 
throughout her singing, she kept herself in a perfect state of composure. 
In the second act, she sung a cantabile of Naumanus—*“ Vadasi del meo 
bene,” which she sung with increased effect; and so great was her 
success, that after the first night, no other singer’s name appeared in 
their announcements. During the concerts, she introduced “ Sachinis,” 
* San Regina Sino Amantis,”” from Dido; in this, she astonished all 
present, and more particularly with the varied style in which she gaye 
it, when encored. On the 11th of June, the Pantheon advertisements 
announced “ that it was her last appearance in England, until the next 
season.” 

Burney describes her, as “short, and not handsome; but far from 
having anything disagreeable in her countenance; on the contrary, he 
says, * there is a strong expression of good humour impressed upon it, 
which renders her address very engaging ; her teeth were irregular and 
projected too much; yet altogether, her youth and smiles, taken into 
account, she was rather agreeable in face and figure.” This portrait of 
the youthful Schmalin recalls the appearance of Madame Mara to 
those who remember her in England, when her features were plain 
almost to ugliness, but her countenance was yet striking and interesting, 
from the genius and sensibility with which it was animated. 

Her intonation was fixed by the incessant practice of plain notes: to 
confirm the true foundation of all good singing, by the purest enuncia- 
tion, and the precise intonation of a scale, was the study of her life. 
Dr. Arnold used to say, that he had seen her, by way of experiment, 
dance and assume the most violent gesticulations, while running up and 
down the scale; yet such was her power of chest, that the tone was 
undisturbed. Catalani and Billington have since appeared, but in 
majesty and truth of expression, she retained the ———L Her tone 
perhaps was not so sweet as Billington’s, nor so rich and powerful as 
Catalani’s, but it was the most touching language of the soul; she left 
surprise to others. Billington declared voluntarily, that she considered 
Mara’s execution superior to her own, in general effect, though not in 
extent, rapidity, or complication. Her tone was rich, pure, sweet, and 
powerful ; she was the child of sensibility. The fire, dignity, and ten- 

* This rivalry of these two ladies gave rise to the following ealembourg—*“ Apres 
avoir entendu Madame Mara et la Todi, laquelle est la meilleure? C’est 
bien-t6 dit.”—Ep. 
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derness of her vocal appeal could never be misunderstegd ; it spoke the 
language of all nations, for it spoke the feelings of the human heart. 

he was she said indebted. to her early study of; the violin for the 
faculty she possessed of reading music. That all players of string instru- 
ments have the power of writing and reading music beyond most others, 
is derived from the apprehension of the coming note, or, distance, 
which must necessarily reside on the mind, and direct the mind to its 
formation. 

Bacon, in his “ Elements of Moral Science,”’ informs us, that in a 
conversation with Madame Mara, she assured him that had; she a 
daughter, she should learn the fiddle before she sung a note; for, said 
she, how can you convey a just notion of slight variations in the pitch 
of a note by a fixed instrument? no! by the voice? no! but by sliding 
the fingers upon the string, you instantly make the most minute varia- 
tion visible as well as audibly perceptible. It was by her early practice 
of the violin she gained her wonderful facility in taking all such inter- 
vals, however unusual and difficult. When any one praised the agility of 
a singer, her observation was, “ can they sing six plain notes ?” 

On the 29th of April, 1785, the following appeared :-— 

“ Madame Mara having met ina morning paper with a ragraph, the 
author of which takes the trouble to step forth in her behalf, by defending 
her against a comparison made in the same paper between her and a certain 
Italian performer, in a manner totally repugnant to her way of thinking, 
believes it to be necessary publicly to declare, that far from countenancing 
the endeavour of those who, by a mistaken zeal for her interest, or perhaps 
with a view to serve some hidden malicious purpose, may fancy themselves 
justified in reflecting, by sarcastic or other unwarrantable hints, upon the 
merit of another performer; she rather chooses solely to owe, her defence to 
such exertions, as her talents may enable her to submit to the judgment of 
an unbiassed public.” 

Various applications were made to the proprietors of the Pantheon 
for leave that she might sing at several select parties; but under the 
consideration of the very high terms upon which she was engaged, all 
=~ mar were refused, except for the commemoration of Handel, at 
Westminster Abbey, in May, 1784. It was there where her great 
ey were so prominent, particularly in “I know that my Redeemer 

iveth.”” 

Burney says that Mara’s manner of singing the plain and solemn air, 
“ O sing unto the Lord,” at the Abbey, had a sudden effect on him, 
which he never before experienced, even from her performance of more 
pathetic music, though she had but a few simple notes to deliver, that 
she made him shiver, and he found it difficult to avoid bursting into 
tears ; that she had the power of conveying to the remotest corner of 
that immense building the softest, and most artificial inflections of her 
sweet and brilliant voice, and articulated every syllable with such neat- 
ness, precision and purity, that it was rendered as audible, and intelli- 
gible as it could possibly have been in a small theatre, by declamation, 
She fortified the great reputation which she brought into this country, 
and which she realised by her performance in Westminster Abbey. 

Words are inadequate to express the manner in which she. sung: I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” The universal rapture visible in the 
countenance of all present the whole time, exceeded every silent expres- 
sion of delight, ever before witnessed. 
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| “ When Mara sings, ‘tis skillcombined =. 
i) 98008 "OW Sweetness, energy, and taste refined; 
sor os When Mara sings to"Handel's heavenly lays, ("8 
vi) vot alors Rapture is dumb for want of words'to praise; ©" *~ 
Ve ove (In myn behalf when Mara sings, 
Ev’n in the breast of avarice, bounty springs.” 






Her ‘second season at the Pantheon produced her one thousand 
guineas for thirteen nights, with the profits of the fourteenth for her 
benefit. She was also engaged at the Ancient Concerts, but prohibited 
from singing at all other places, except Lord Exeter's, Sir Watkin Wil- 
liam ‘Wynne’s, and Buckingham House, while the Pantheon was open, 

She again sung at the Abbey, and got into great disgrace, by sitting 
down during the sacred choruses, while the royal family and the whole 
of the company were standing. 

Almost immediately after she was engaged for the Oxford music 
meeting (June, 1785). On the first day, she sung an Italian song so 
exquisitely, she was universally eucored, but she refused to repeat it. It 
was a difficult and fatiguing song, and had it been properly explained to 
the company, her refusal would not have been deemed an insilt ;, but 
her conduct at the Abbey was fresh in their recollection. 

The following day when she entered the theatre, she experienced the 
hiss of disapprobation at the termination of her first song; she impru- 
dently sat down during the chorus. At the conclusion of the act, Dr. 
Hayes saw Madame Mara, and, on his return, addressed the audience, 
to assure them that Madame Mara would stand up during the next 
chorus; the audience appeared satisfied ; she returned, sang her song, 
and immediately left the orchestra ; the audience were much incensed, 
and the Vice Chancellor seut word to Dr. Hayes, that Madame Mara 
must keep her place during the evening’s performance, and stand up 
during the choruses. Notwithstanding this was communicated to her, 
she kept the audience waiting for her in the next act, and on her, en- 
trance, was reccived with great disapprobation ; she sang her song, and 
again left the orchestra ; upon which Dr. Chapman, the Vice Chancellor, 
rose; silence ensued, and in a tone of authority, he indignantly ex- 
claimed, “ Dr. Hayes, Madame Mara’s leaving her seat after her last 
song has given just cause of offence, therefore she cannot sing any more 
here ;” upon which a wag sung out, “ A riot by permission of the Vice 
Chancellor !’’ Mara wished to apologise, but they would not hear her ; 
a scene of confusion followed, and she was obliged to leave the theatre. 

On the 30:h of June, Madame Mara sent an advertisement to the 

apers, assuring the public, in answer to the various calumnies by which 
ay enemies had endeavoured to injure her reputation, that she was too 
sensible of the protection she had experienced in this country to be 
capable of ever discovering in her personal demeanour any of that dis- 
respect when in the exercise of her profession, which has been so ab- 
surdly ascribed to her; and, shortly after, addressed the following letter 
to Doctor Hayes :— 


“ Sir,—As you had taken such a part in the late music meeting at Ox- 
ford,.as might affect my reputation in the eyes of the world, I was redacted 
tothe, necessity, of appealing from an unjust accuser and partial judge toan 
Unprejudiced public, and must now take the liberty of addressing a few 
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words to the person who rendered such a measure necessary for the vindica- 
tion of my character. Permit me, then, to observe, that a person of so dig- 
nified a rank in life as yourself, should be the last to take any part ina 
popular assembly, and when absolutely driven to such a step, should rather 
endeavour to restore peace and good order, than join in a ution 
innocence under oppression. To convince you of the abe tancy (to give it 
the mildest term) of your conduct, it is necessary I should inform you that, 
some years ago, I was afflicted with a pleurisy, which entirely ived me 
of the use of my voice, th ronan for a period of seven months, during 
which illness I was advised to try the efficacy of natural warm baths. As 
there were none in the dominions of the King of Prussia, in whose service 
I was at that time, I applied to his Majesty for permission to procure this 
assistance till my health should be restored; but his Majesty thought pro- 

r to refuse his consent, and such was the state of my disorder, that it was 
doubtful whether I should ever be able to subsist by my profession any more. 
I left his territories, and thereby relinquished a pension which would have 
been a sure support, whatever emergency had befallen me. I was fortunate 
enough, some time after, to lose all symptoms of this dangerous disorder, 
except upon particular exertions, cither in walking fast or remaining on my 
legs, which always produced pain in my left side, and an oppression of the 
lungs. I never thought of explaining this circumstance to the public, be- 
cause it might only have been a handle for malice, which would probably 
have magnified it into a multitude of disorders, or have made it a subject of 
ridicule. After saying this, 1 presume you will not think your behaviour 
towards me was perfectly consistent with justice and propriety, in pro- 
nouncing an oracudar decision upon a point which you had not examined, 
alleging ‘ that I had quitted the place assigned to me.’ I do not know that 
it is usual to have particular places assigned to performers, when no part of 
their duty is to be executed; and I cannot conceive the necessity of re- 
maining fixed toa spot when I have nothing to do, and it would be incom- 
patible with my own ease and convenience. Finally, Sir, suffer me to observe, 
that I cannot imagine how I could give ‘ just cause of offence,’ when I had 
violated no law; and as I had never heard that there are any positive instruc- 
tions about sitting or standing, I do not think I deserved the treatment I 
experienced, in consequence of an interference on your part, as unnecessary 
as it was partial and unjust. 

‘*T am, Sir, your humble servant, 
“EF, Mara.” 


This surely was a very ill-advised letter; an attack upon Dr. Chap- 
man, a very weak attempt, but no impeachment on his conduct, or vin- 
dication of hers; and, had she, at the time, condescended to state the 
true cause, would have saved a great deal of unpleasant misunder- 
standing. 

In the October following she announced subscription concerts at 
Willis’s Rooms, under great patronage, in opposition to Gallini’s con- 
certs at Hanover Square Rooms. It was stated that her gains, that 
year, were at least 3000/., and that, notwithstanding Gallini had offered 
her a very liberal engagement,. she endeavoured to oppose him. She 
denied that Gallini had made proposals to her from the conductors of 
the Hanover Square Rooms, and asserted that, as she was not engaged 
for either the Pantheon or the Opera for the ensuing season, there was 
nothing unbecoming in announcing her concerts. 

It should seem that she did not approve of being encored; for, in 
November, 1785, at Winchester, she refused to repeat a song, and 
squatted down in her chair. The Hampshire hogs, as she styled them, 
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behaved to her with great rudeness; “ for,’’ said she, “ they absolutely 

me out of the room. On her return to London, in December, 
she again stated that during her absence it had been re that she 
had been offered 500/., and a clear benefit, for the Hanover Square 
concerts, with permission to sing where she pleased, and that she was 
ready to accept those terms, if offered. 

In January, 1786, she was engaged at. the Opera House; and it was 
no sooner settled, than she announced that she thought herself bound 
in duty and gratitude to state, that out of respect to some objections 
that were raised against her intended concerts, she had determined to 
give them up for the present. Thus were the disputes between her and 
Gallini settled, but not finally, as will afterwards appear. A few days 
after the following rather extraordinary paragraph appeared :— 


“ Madame Mara takes the liberty of observing, that as her behaviour last 
winter at this wage (Tottenham Street) has been the subject of disapproba- 
tion, though she has fully explained the occasion in the public prints, she 
thinks it necessary further to say, that it has always been her wish to make 
herself as acceptable as possible to every audience before whom she had the 
honour of performing, and to show that she has never deviated from the 
customs of the country from motives of pride or affectation, she will endea- 
vour, whatever may be the effect as to herself, to conform in future to the 
practice of her predecessors,” 


In the same month she was invited to Burleigh, by the Earl of Exeter, 
for the benefit of her health and voice, and in three weeks she was per- 
fectly recovered. One morning she took her station in the Earl’s 
chapel, unknown to the family, and, on their approach, sung an anthem 
with such beauty and solemnity, that the noble tenant confessed himself 
overcome with its enchantment. 

On the 14th of February, 1786, she made her début on the Opera 
stage, in the serious opera of “ Didone Abbandonata,” of Anfossi, and 
delighted every ear by her harmonious notes, and the masterly style in 
which she gave “ Son Regina,” which was universally encored. 

Mara, however, was constantly kept in hot water, by bad advisers, of 
continual appeals to the public in the newspapers. The cause of her not 
appearing for so long a time after she was engaged, will be seen by the 
following extracts :— 

“M. Gallini, the manager, has given out that the opera of ‘‘ Didone” 
was postponed through the neglect of Madame Mara, Madame Mara was 
engaged as first serious woman, and to have a benefit on any night, not a 
Tuesday or Saturday, to be named by herself. The 6th of April was 
settled, and afterwards objected to, by Gailini. He had also engaged an- 
other first woman, contrary to their agreement; and, notwithstanding every 
effort on her part, no arrangement was made till within two days of her 
appearance.” 

Mortellari, the newly-imported composer, and Madame, could not 
agree. Mortellari averred that the lady could not sing, and she insisted 
on it that he could not compose. This charge against so accomplished 
a singer was considered as a stiletto of the tongue. 

In July, Mara and Harrison, after taking a successful dip at Mar- 
gate, urose from the sea, the former a Syren, and the latter a singin 
Amphion ; and, shortly after, set off for Paris, where they both arriv 
in full pipe. 
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In November she was again announced as first woman at the Opera ; 
in January, 1787, issued a prospectus for concerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms; and, in February, again appeared in the papers. 

“ It having been artfully insinuated, with a view to prejudice her in the 
opinion of her friends and patrons, that Madame Mara given up her in- 
tended subscription concerts, &c. &e., informs her patrons that an obstinate 
cold and hoarseness has prevented her commencing at the time proposed, 
&e. &e.” 


On the 7th of April a very long letter, signed “ Decency,”’ was ad- 
dressed to Madame Mara, of which a few extracts are given :— 


“ Certain indulgences are due to particular merit, and it is a rare instance 
where the public show any disposition to dispute the claim you have on 
many occasions solicited, and have as often experienced the candour of a 
British audience. But, Madam, there are latitudes for the exertion of public 
as well as private benevolence, and it most commonly happens when the 
supplicant forgets his modesty, he does in turn forget his wonted liberality. 
You bave not been content simply to prove the kindness, but have impro- 
vidently tried how far the good temper of the town will extend. Encouraged 
liberally on your first arrival, and patronised almost beyond precedent, you 
have, as occasion offered, instead of showing a becoming gratitude, assumed 
a consequence ill suited to your situation. Allowing for the effect of success 
on weak minds, many have been induced to pardon your errors. From a 
wish to be a director and ruler wherever you are, and, if your vanity is not 
consulted, from a neglect of what you undertake, the conductors of the first 
concerts are deterred from engaging you. Your credit is rapidly decreasing 
—the daily sel/-commending puffs have kept alive, thus far, your drooping 
name. The period is arriving when your name will searce ever be men- 
tioned ; your rare appearance at the Opera, and at a concert ¢/i attended, 
cannot much contribute to a sickly name. It has been related in the public 
prints that vou have had offers from the directors of the Abbey, at the en- 
suing meeting, and that you have, with proper spirit, refused them: that 
will not easily be believed. Madame Mara, it is trusted, has more prudence 
than to decline, at this moment, so important an engagement; nor can it well 
be credited, that the directors would make any such overture, knowing what 
confusion her capricious temper might occasion,” &c. &c. 


The directors of the Abbey Commemorations then stated that a para- 
graph having appeared in several papers, intimating that Madame Mara 
had objected to assist at the ensuing Musical performances, on account 
of the demand made by the Dean and Chapter of 1200/. to be paid to 
them for the use of the church, before any dividends took place in favour 
of the charities, for whose use the money collected at the different 
rehearsals and performances was appropriated, was totally false and 
groundless, and that no consideration whatever was required. 

Then came Madame Mara’s announcement :— 


“ That from respect to her friends, and the publie, she thinks it neces- 
sary to declare, that so far from having authorized the anonymous para- 
graph concerning her motives for declining to sing at Westminster Abbey 
this season, which the honourable and noble directors of that concert have 
thought proper to notice, she never expressed any such sentiments as that 
paragraph is said to contain, and is wholly ignorant of the source from 
whence it issued, orin what paper it ssbeusell” 


This was dated the 4th of May; and, on the 17th, she thought it 
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necessary to inform the public that, as misconceptions have arisen re- 
specting a paragraph which announced her having engaged ‘to sing at 
the Abbey concerts, she readily consented to exert her abilities; &e, 
and that the directors considered her presence as absolutely necessary 
to promote the charitable purposes of the institution ; and, that so far 
from wishing to deprive Mrs. Billington of the situation, if the directors 
can overlook the misunderstanding which prevails between them and 
that lady, she will most willingly relinquish her part, which she undet- 
took from the want of a first female singer, produced by the misunder- 
standing alluded to. 

Madame Mara took the lead at the Abbey. Mrs. Billington was not 
engaged. 

In the same month she advertised twelve concerts for the next 
year, if a sufficient number of subscribers sent in their names in the 
course 6f the ensuing month (June), “ as the number of subscribers will 
determine whether Madame Mara will accept the offers that have been 
made her from the continent.”’ 

In October, Madame Mara assured her friends, and the public, that 
the report that she was about to leave the country was without the slightest 
foundation, that she had no such intention, but was taking measures to 
render her concerts as brilliant as possible, which she would be more 
able to do, having no engagement at the Opera. These concerts were 
at Willis’s Rooms :—the sixth and last was on the 6th of May, 1787. 
The summer she attended the music meetings and remained in England, 
and in December performed at Bath. 

On the 26th of January, 1788, Badini, the representative of Gallini, 
circulated the following particulars :— 


‘* Madame Mara, during the two seasons she performed at the Opera 
House, had two separate engagements. The first year she received 800 
guineas, and a benefit, with the obligation of performing only once a week, 
and the liberty of singing at every public or private concert. The second 
year she had 1200/., with the same liberty, but was bound to sing every 
Opera night. In the middle of July Gallini went to Italy, leaving Badini 
here as his agent, who offered Madame Mara the terms of her first season, 
but she required 100¢@ guineas. Her proposal was forwarded to Gallini at 
Turin, and, not agreeing to her terms, he there engaged Signora Guiliani.” 


Then came a statement from Madame Mara, that, she having seen 
an evasive statement from Gallini, saying, that the report that Signor 
Marchesi had refused to sing at the Opera with Madame Mara did not 
originate with him; the fact was, that Marchesi, hearing that such a 
report was in circulation in London, wrote to Gallini, desiring him to con- 
tradict it pubéicly, as highly prejudicial to his character; and further it 
was stated, that Madame Mara had refused to engage at the Opera. 
Gallini left England without giving any answer to her proposals, and 
that it was an undoubted fact that Gallini did propagate the report about 
Marchesi. 

Mara fitted up the Pantheon for her concerts, and sung at the Drury 
Lane Oratorios this, as well as the previous season. 

Kelly states that Mara took a dislike to him, and prevented his being 
engaged at the oratorios that season ; that he went on one of the nights 
to the green-room, to escort home Mrs. Crouch, but the only persons in 
the room were Madame Mara, and Ponte, who was engaged to playa 
Oct.—vVoL, LIV. NO. CCXIV. QR 
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concerto.on the French-horn that night ; he was an intimate friend of 
Mara’s, and said to her in German, “that he would give the world for 
something to moisten his lips.”” Mara replied “that she had no one to 
send, but if she knew where to get it, she would go herself.” Kelly 
volunteered his services, despatched a messenger, who arrived with a 
foaming pot of heavy wet, in the very nick of time to relieve the thirsty 
musician. Mara was so gratified with his attention, that she desired 
him to call on her the next day, when she acknowledged that she had 
taken a dislike which she was now convinced was ill-founded, and con- 
cluded this amende (trés honorable), by volunteering to play for his 
benefit, though it was her intention never to have appeared on the 
English stage. 

On the Ith of April, 1788, she appeared at Drury Lane for Kelly’s 
benefit: the opera was Artaxerxes, with the following powerful cast 
(vide Haymarket bills, 24th August, 1838): Arbaces, Mrs. Crouch ; 
Artabanes, Kelly; Artaxerxes, Dignum ; Rimenes, Williams; Semira, 
Mrs. Foster ; and Mandane, Madame Mara, her first appearance on any 
English stage! The house was crowded to an overflow: Kelly states it 
was the greatest receipt ever known. Kelly was wrong ; Smith’s benefit 
on the previous 10th of March, was 167/. in money, and 196/. in 
tickets; Kelly’s amounted to 187/., money, and 163/., tickets, together 
350/.; Smith’s total was 363/. Mara’s success was so great, that the 
proprietors engaged her for three nights, and gave her the fourth free of 
all expense ; she commenced on the 12th, to a receipt of 238/.; her 
second night produced 222/.; and her third, 141/.: she had her benefit 
on the 28th: the whole amount was _149/. 

In the summer of 1789, she was about to leave England entirely, for 
want of encouragement: she was then offered 400/. for the ancient con- 
certs, and her other engagements were equal to 400/. more: if secured 
1000/, a-year, she offered to remain. 

In March, 1790, the directors of the professional concerts announced 
that they had engaged Marchesi and Madame Mara; and they were 
expected in England in a few days; they did not however arrive until 
the beginning of April. 

In consequence of the Opera House being destroyed, the operas were 
carried on at the little theatre in the Haymarket: there both Marchesi 
and Mara appeared on the 6th of April, in the opera of “ L’Usor Pator 
Innocente ;” on the 30th of May, the indulgence of the audience was 
solicited for Mara, her spirits being so depressed by the news which had 
just reached her of her father’s death, fearing she should be unable to 
sing with her usual powers. 

In December, 1790, O'Reilly obtained the sanction of the lord cham- 
berlain, and opened the Pantheon under the title of the King’s Theatre. 
Madame Mara was the prima donna; she was prevented singing for 
some time in the spring, owing to very severe illness. In the opera of 
Idalide she introduced a very beautiful air of her own composition, and 

ve proof of her theoretic abilities in harmony as of her superiority in 

e executive part of it. 

In May she thought it necessary from motives of respect to the 
public, and in justification of herself, to declare (in consequence of an 
anonymous publication against her character), that she never gave her 
consent to the insertion of her name among the performers of the Abbey 
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Commemoration this year, but on the contrary, expressed her desire 
on the first application to her, that her name might not be introduced, 
as she was apprehensive that her late severe =) ale would disqualify 
her for adding the exertions of such a performance to the other obliga- 
tions of her professional duties. 

In the summer she again visited her patron at Burleigh, and in pass- 
ing through London, on her way to the continent, she was detained by 
the illness of her husband. She engaged with the Drury Lane pro- 
prietors for three nights’ performance of Mandane, reserving a fourth 
for herself: the first night was on the 17th of November, and produced 
433/.; the second, 468/.; the third, 401/.; and the fourth, her benefit, 
468/.; and she pocketed 257/. At the commencement of the second 
act she introduced a song from Idalide, since so popular, with words by 
Peter Pindar :— 

“ Hope told a flattering tale.” 


Previous to quitting England she publicly took the opportunity of 
expressing her most grateful thanks to her most generous protectors, 
and the British public, for the kind patronage and support with which 
she had been honoured during her residence in this country, and assured 
them that she should ever retain the warmest sense of their repeated 
favours. 

This announcement was understood to be a farewell to England: 
however, before she left the country, her husband signed the following 
agreement :— 

“London, November 23rd, 1791. 

“ Mem.—It is agreed between Madame Mara and Mr. Kemble, for the 
proprietors of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, that Madame Mara shall 
sing in serious recitative operas, in the Haymarket Theatre, twelve nights 
this next ensuing spring, for which she shall receive five hundred guineas, 
and have one benefit night, paying the usual charges; it is likewise agreed 
between the aforesaid parties, that Madame Mara shall sing in serious reci- 
tative operas in the aforesaid theatre, forty nights, the next season, for which 
she shall receive one thousand guineas, and have one benefit night, the 
profits of which shall be made up to her, five hundred guineas, by the pro- 


prietors :— “J. P. Kempe, 
“J. B. Mara.” 


She returned to England on the 16th of April, 1792, but did not 
appear at Drury Lane until the 22nd of May, when a new opera was 
brought out for her, called “ Dido, Queen of Carthage,” by Prince 
Hoare: it was played only four nights, and a fifth, for her benefit, for 
which she received 500 guineas : the receipt of the four nights did not 
average the common expenses, independent of Mara’s salary. 

On the 10th of November, she commenced her engagement in Man- 
dane, hut instead of forty nights, played only five; the fifth being for 
her benefit on the 23rd of May. 

The following order of Mr. Sheridan, directed to Mr. Westley, the 
treasurer of Drury Lane Theatre, is before us :— 


“ Sir,— Pay Madame Mara the whole sum mentioned in her engagement 
with Mr. Kemble last season, without deduction ; and for the present season 
let her salary of one thousand guineas for forty nights, be paid weekly, on 
the Drury Lane account, and pay all arrears for the same. 

“To T. Westley, Esq., Charlotte-street, “RR, R. SHerivan. 

“ Bedford-square; 16th January, 1793.” 

Q 2 
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The following queries were sent to the Editor of “ The World” at the 
beginning of March, under the signature of “ Common Sense.” 


“* To Madame Mara. 


“Did you not at the commemoration of Handel, in 1784, offer the grossest 
indignity to the royal family, by keeping your seat during the choruses, and 
by retiring as soon as you had sung ? ape 

“ Did you not, at Oxford, insult the University in a similar manner, for 
which you were reproached on the spot, and not permitted to appear there 
again ? 

“ Did you not, at Salomon's concert, make the audience wait for you a 
considerable time? Did not they hiss you on your appearance? and was 
not your husband kicked down stairs for impertinent behaviour on this 
oceasion ? 

“ Have you not been repeatedly hissed this season at the Opera House, for 
refusing to comply with the reasonable wishes of the public, by whose bounty 
you subsist ? 

“ Was you not hissed for improper deportment during the “ Messiah” this 
Lent? and was it not the sense of the whole house, last Wednesday, that 
your behaviour was contumelious in the extreme? Did you not brave the 
censure of the audience till an orange messenger alarmed you for your per- 
sonal safety? And did you notthen retire amidst general hisses, groans, 
and execrations ? 

“Are not orders now distributing with a lavish hand to support you in 
defiance of the town, who pay for admission, and havea right to correct im- 
pertinence and disrespect ? 

“ That you ought to give satisfactory answers to these queries before you 
presume toinsult a British audience again, is the opinion of all who lay any 
claim to propriety of conduct and COMMON SENSE.” 


John Ashley, the manager of the oratorios at Covent Garden, stated 
that Madame Mara had great difficulty in getting through the two parts 
of the oratorio from ill health, of which he had a certificate from Dr. 
Millman, and she was not able to sing “* Mad Bess,”’ in the third part, 
and that it was not omitted from any caprice, as hath been stated. 

She was daily attacked, and so greatly annoyed, that she sent the fol- 
lowing letter to Ashley :— 


“ Sir,—I am sorry to be under the necessity of acquainting you, that it is 
at present out of my power to perform in the oratorios under your direction ; 
atthe same time I beg leave to observe, that independent of the present 
condition of my health, I confess the treatment which I lately experienced 
at Covent Garden Theatre was so severe and so unmerited, that I should be 
very reluctant tosubmit myself to any repetition of it, as it must be impos- 
sible for me to say whether I may not again stand in equal need of the 
apologies which were then so successfully offered in my behalf. As Iam con- 
scious of having always exerted my abilities to the utmost in order to deserve 
public support, I venture to believe, that the public in general, condemn the 
behaviour which I suffered on the occasion alluded to, and though several 
individuals might be so mistaken as to suppose that I was capricious and 
not ill, your printed letter, and the testimony of Dr. Millman, must have 
convinced them of their error; but I have too much reason to think I am 
pursued by a party of private enemies, who have too often been successful in 
their attacks upon my professional conduct, and whom I cannot but consider 
as too powerful for me to contend against, unless the public themselves 
should condescend resolutely to take up my cause. I hope, in due time, to 
be able to bring some of those enemies to detection and shame; but, in the 
_ mean time, I find it absolutely necessary, as well for the peace of my mind, 
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as the preservation of my health, to expose myself, as little as possible, to 
the effects of their persevering malevolence. 
“ T am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“ March 13, 1793.” * Exvizapeta Mara, 

She seceded for some time from the Opera, Drury Lane, Oratorios, 
&c. In May she took her benefit at Drury Lane, and announced her 
performing Mandane for the dast time, and resumed at the Opera House. 
By seceding from Drury Lane, she cancelled her engagement, and lost a 
considerable sum. 

Mr. Mara having good reason to believe that James Harrison, the 
brother of the singer, was a principal actor in the opposition to his 
wife, and that he was the author of the queries signed “ Common 
Sense,”’ accused him, publicly, as being the author, and called upon 
him to deny it publicly, if not true. He could obtain nothing from him 
but evasive answers. Many letters passed between them on the subject, 
all of which Mara published. After some little time, Mara got posses- 
sion of the original manuscript, which proved to be in Harrison’s hand- 
writing. 

Madame Mara commenced an action against Harrison, which was 
tried in December following. Her council (Erskine) stated that Ashley 
cleared 3000/. by the oratorios, and that Mara got 50/. a night; while 
Mingay, her opponent’s counsel, was instructed, he said, by his client, to 
admit that Madame Mara was the finest singer in the world. He congra- 
tulated the lady upon her success in this happy land, and assured her, 
though she had sung to all eternity to the National Convention of 
France, she would never have got a gown to her back. Verdict for the 
plaintiff—damages one shilling. 

Ashley brought an action against Harrison for publishing, in a morn- 
ing paper, queries against Madame Mara, in which it was insinuated 
that she frequently treated the public with great disrespect. She was 
to have sung at Covent Garden for the benefit of the plaintiff; but, 
fearing to be insulted, on account of the falschoods stated in the above 
libel, she declined. The action was brought to recover damages for the 
loss he sustained by her absence. Mara was examined :—* She said 
she was so indisposed as to be unable to sing, and an orange-peel was 
thrown at her.”? Kelly came forward and gave the true cause to the 
audience. After the libel appeared, she dreaded a still worse reception. 
The Court was of opinion that the plaiutiff had not proved any injury 
done him, and he was nonsuited. 

In the summer of 1794 she eloped from her husband to Bath with 
young Florio, a flute-player. 

Ashley having arranged all the disputes between Mara and his cara 
sposa, and she agreeing that Mara should go snacks in her earnings, 
she appeared at the oratorios in February, 1796; and, on the 30th of 
April, made her debut on the Covent Garden stage in her old stock part 
of Mandane, which she played three nights, to very moderate houses, and 
took a benefit on the 25th of May. In August she went to Dublin, 
where she was engaged for twelve nights, at fifty pounds a night, and 
played Polly Rosetta; Lorenzo, in “ The Castle of Andalusia ;” An- 
gelina, in “* Robin Hood;”’ and in a new opera by M'‘Nally, called 
“ The Cottage Festival.” Florio accompanied her, and was announced 
as the first singer at the Hanover Square concerts. He was hissed every 
night he appeared, and soon retired from the stage. 
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In October, 1797, she appeared for the first time in Polly, at Covent 
Garden. Her person and figure were by no means suited to the part ; 
but she sung the airs with such a beautiful simplicity, as to compensate 
for every other deficiency. 

However extraordinary the observation may appear, her vocal powers 
seemed to have increased with her years; her execution and melody 
were more perfect and fascinating than anything she had done in her 
more juvenile days; but here the admiration ceased—she was a singer 
only, Her acting was very deficient: her features, upon which time 
had made some visible ravages, but ill accorded with “ Pretty Polly, 


sa _ 

She also played Rosetta and Lorenzo:—played her six nights, and 
quitted till February, when she sang at the oratorios, and played three 
nights more, and then took her benefit. She added Clarissa to her 
parts, and played Clara, in the “ Duenna,”’ for Incledon’s benefit. 

She now started a very handsome curricle, and, with Florio, publicly 
took the air daily. 

On the 11th of August, 1798, Madame Mara and Charles Florio 
were brought before the magistrate, Sir Richard Ford, at Bow Street, 
on a warrant for a violent assault upon Jane Aft. 


“The prosecutor stated that she had lived some months with Madame 
Mara and Mr. Florio, as cook, at their house at Brompton. Having given 
them warning, she was going away last Thursday morning, when her mis- 
tress seeing a cart waiting for her things, said she should not go away; and, 
upon her insisting to go, and take away her things, Florio pushed her back 
into the house, and followed her with a knife in his hand, which Madame 
Mara took from him; that he then shut her up in the kitchen, from which 
she escaped through the window into the garden, on which Florio run up to 
her again, and knocked her down with his fist, and then dragged her under 
the trees in the garden, at which time Madame Mara came up, and called her 
an old devil, and violently pinched and wounded her arms; that they then 
both violently kicked herin the back and sides, and she cried out murder ; 
and that Florio then said, she has had enough; but Madame Mara desired 
him to kick her again, which he did, and said it was no sin to kill her; that 
they kept her several hours before she could get away, and that she had kept 
her bed ever since,” 

She was brought out of the coach in a chair by the officers. 

“Madame Mara and Florio both deniedjthat they had used any violence 
towards her. She was going away without having given notice—they in- 
sisted upon looking into her boxes, having lost several articles; but she 
would not permit them. She threw herself on the ground, and they endea- 
voured to get her into the house. Ifshe was hurt, it was occasioned by her 
own violence.” 

They were ordered to find bail to answer the complaint at the Sessions, 
and were then discharged. This they thought advisable to settle out of Court. 


. ry however, again took the lead at the oratorios at Covent Garden, 
in . 

Florio wishing to exhibit his talents as a composer, got Franklin, who 
had written one or two successful farces, to write an opera, in which 
Madame Mara was to take the principal part. It was accepted at Drury 
Lane, but the state of the finances at that theatre delayed its production 
for some time. It was, however, produced on the 11th of March, 1800, 
and performed nine nights only. Some of the music was very good, 
which it was suspected was furnished by Madame Mara. 
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She again sang at the Oratorios, which were in the Lent of 1801 held 
at the little theatre in the Haymarket. On the 3rd of June took a fare- 
well concert at the Opera House, and announced that it was her last 
appearance in this kingdom. 

She went to Paris for a short time, and gave some concerts there: 
Buonaparte was present at one or two of them. Twelve thousand 
francs was received at the last she gave. In February, 1803, she was 
at Berlin, where she continued little more than a week ; gave a farewell 
concert, and so great was the demand for tickets that three louis d’ors 
were given for a pit admission. Upon an invitation from Alexander, she 
went direct to Russia and settled there. In 1807 she was at Peters- 
burgh, and in 1808 at Moscow, where her companion Florio was involved 
in an unpleasant affair. A letter signed Richard Florio, written in 
French, and filled with invectives against the Russian government, was 
put into the post-office at Petersburgh: the person it was addressed to 
handed it over to the police. Florio was apprehended at Moscow, and 
conveyed prisoner to St, Petersburgh: after being detained some weeks 
it was discovered that his name was Charles, and that he was totally 
ignorant of the French language. The Emperor Alexander, on being 
informed of the circumstance, made Florio a present of a handsome 
sum of money, besides paying every expense of his journey from Mos- 
cow and back. 

Early in 1819 Florio died at Moscow; he and Madame had resided 
there some years. Florio had been a little too familiar with a pretty 
servant of Madame’s ; she packed her off with her infant to England, 
and the gay deceiver was forgiven for that once only. At no very great 
distance of time the girl contrived, no doubt with her lover’s assistance, 
to return; she took up her abode in the suburbs of Moscow; their 
familiarity was repeated. 

Florio was a great speculator: he went to England to obtain a patent, 
but was unsuccessful: he made a second trip, and speculated in piano- 
fortes ; by which he lost considerably. This happened just after his 
Dulcinea was sent to England, and it was said she returned with him 
in male attire. Previous to his death he refused all sustenance for near 
three weeks, fancying that everything offered to him was poison ; he at 
last became raving mad, and made a violent and melancholy end. 

Shortly after Madame quitted Moscow, and arrived in England in 
the autumn of 1819. She announced some concerts at the Argyle 
Rooms, but a very severe illness prevented their taking place; but, in 
March following, she gave at the Oper House her last concert : expect- 
ing a very large audience, the theatre was the scene of action; the stage 
being fitted up asan orchestra. Previous to the commencement Bellamy 
informed the company that Madame Mara was labouring under a cold 
and hoarseness, but she would do her best to fulfil her duty that even- 
ing. Shortly after he led her forward: she was greatly received: her 
step was firm, her person erect, but eighteen years’ absence had not 
improved those features which at no period could be called handsome. 
In the first act she sang ‘* Ah mio bene :”’ her voice still retained a faint 
portion of its facility and its impressive style, but the sweetness and the 
volume was gone. In the second act she gave “ What though I trace:” 
this she sang with more force and more apparent ease: towards the 
end she attempted a cavatina of Paer’s, but she was so exhausted from 
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the exertion of the evening, that she merely got through it, and that 
with t difficulty. 

fie tndelgence should be allowed to those who have exerted their 
best days in the service of the public, when necessity compels them to 
come forward in the winter of their age, and at so advanced a period. 
In her seventy-first year it was not to be expected that the physical 
energies could retain the vigour of their maturity : her voice in the ne- 
cessary course of nature having lost its power, she was not happy in 
selecting a place that required more voice to fill than she was at that 
time able to supply; but, allowing for all circumstances, the exertion 
she made was creditable. Now and then a portion of her former spirit 
and brilliancy seemed to break forth ; her shake, which was so sweet, 
80 prolonged, and so pleasing, was the least impaired: she was now 
rather the teacher than the example, showing how it ought to be done, 
though she failed to do it herself. Those who heard her in her prime 
must admit that she was the most impressive singer the Continent ever 
sent to this country. : 

It was to be lamented that she was not, on such an occasion, better 
attended, and that, at her advanced age, she stood in need of pecuniary 
assistance. By the conflagration of Moscow she lost all the earnings 
of her many years’ exertions, and she was in consequence so much dis- 
tressed as to be now forced to present herself to the public when the 
power of pleasing was no longer hers. 

She shortly after quitted England, and retired to Revel, in Russia ; 
there, in 1824, she had nearly lost her life, by-being thrown down in 
the streets, when a carriage ran over her, and, to the astonishment of 
every one, she only. received some bruises, from which she soon re- 
covered. | 

On the celebration of her eighty-second birthday in 1831, about 
seventy of the most distinguished persons of Revel and its neighbour- 
hood gave a banquet to this ci-devant cantatrice. The pleasures of the 
scene were greatly enhanced by the performance of an ode written by 
Goethe, in which he retraced the enthusiasm produced by her first ap- 
pearance in Matastasio’s Oratorio, “* S Elena al Calvario,” in the year 
1771, when Goethe heard her for the first time: she was then plain 
Mademoiselle Schamalin, and he a stripling student of twenty-two. 
The ode was set for four voices by Hummel; but, before-it was per- 
formed, she received a finely-embellished copy of it from a daughter of 
Kotzebue. In the evening there was a public concert, and of this 
Madame Mara was again the delightful prima-donna. The ode was 
again repeated, with increased effect, before a crowded audience, by 
some of her own pupils and friends. 

Her society was much courted, and she still displayed powers of 
conversation that were surprising at her advanced age. She, with great 
kindness, assisted at one of the meetings of the Singing Academy, and 
gave her opinion and advice to sume of the singers. After a long life 
of laborious exertion in the cause of her art, she was under the neces- 
sity till the last of receiving pupils. 

She died at Revel on the 20th of January, 1852, having entered her 
eighty-fourth year. 
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THE IRISH QUAKER. 





“ An old friend with a new face.”—Common Saying. 





“ WeLL, dear Papa, what news from the City?” inquired Arabella 
Winter, as her father threw himself into his well-padded chair on 
reaching his house in Keppel-street. 

** | have news, my darling, ’tis true, but not absolutely from ’Change : 
you may expect a visitor.”” 

** A visitor! when and whence ?”’ 

** From Ireland, love.’’ 

“* Now who, in pity’s name, do we know in Ireland that can pay us 
a visit ?” 

“The son to one of my old correspondents, Unthank, Ash, Fry, and 
Co., as worthy men as ever wore broad brims, The heir of the senior 
partner is, to use the language of the counting-house, consigned to me, 
and here is the bill of parcels :-— 

* €Cork, June, 183-. 

*** Friend Winter,—My eldest born son, Phineas, is about to visit 
thy city; I pray thee give unto him food and lodging for the brief space 
that he will sojourn in the capital; and, moreover, I beseech thee to 
guard his youth and inexperience from the dangers, temptations, and 
vanities which will surround him. Thy compliance will be acceptable 
to «Thy friend, 

* ¢ Mattruew UNTHANK. 


** And do you mean to receive this person, Papa? We shall be 
bored to death. What on earth shall we do to amuse the young man ? 
besides, where can he be dodged, as his old father calls it ?” 

“In your brother’s room; you know we are not to expect /um till 
after the 24th, on which day his leave of absence commences, and by 
that time our Irish friend may have returned to his own home.” 

“‘ What, Papa, after all the pains I have taken to make Sydney’s 
room so comfortable—had all his pictures newly framed—his Welling- 
ton and York hung by blue ribbands—the battle-pieces nicely arranged 
on one side, and the hunting, shooting, and fishing subjects on the 
other—the portraits of his theatrical favourites, too—and now to take 
them down, because we have got a Quaker coming to dodge with us! 
Do, dear Papa, give him a bed at the counting-house ; Lothbury, I’m 
sure, is quite lively enough for him; and you can make old Saunders, 
the porter, get his dinner and look after him; don’t bring the wretch 
here.” 

“* Bella, you are a spoiled child, but I must have my own way in this 
instance. I have had transactions to the amount of thousands with 
these Cork merchants ; they have conferred many favours on me, and 
uever till now asked one in return: it would be ungracious, not to say 
ungrateful, to refuse; beside, love, do not allow us to be accused of 
want of hospitality by a native of a country who make that social virtue 
their boast. The young man will not be here till late to-night, so, after 
dinner, do, like a good little soul, get all in order for our guest. You 
know you have been sole mistress since I lost your dear mother, and 
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have often played the hostess ; so now I leave all to you, sure that every- 
thing must be as I wish.” 

It was impossible to disobey so doating a father, and Arabella at once 
set about the necessary preparations. All the finery of Sydney’s room 
was removed, and the apartment rendered as plain as possible, with due 
attention to the comfort of the expected visitant. Miss Bella had 
serious thoughts of ordering the cheval glass to be carried to her own 
room, but her maid pleaded— 

« Do, Miss, let this cretur that’s coming see his own ugly face and 
gawky figure at full length; perhaps ’twill frighten him.” 

Ann little knew that in few houses do we find more splendid or 
larger mirrors than in those inhabited by the worthy members of the 
Society of Friends. 

* I wonder what delays the traveller,” said Mr. Winter, pulling out 
his watch, “ ’tis some time after ten, and the Bristol coach reaches 
Hatchett’s before nine these long summer days. We will give him a 
little law, but, if not here by eleven, we will have up the supper-tray, 
my dear.” 

Father and daughter did their best to beguile the time, though their 
conversation was interrupted by listening to every carriage that came 
within hearing, and by the usual exclamations of “‘ This must be he! 
No, gone past—how provoking!’ from the merchant; and “ If he is 
to come at all, I wish he’d come at once,” from the somewhat annoyed 
young mistress of the mansion. 

There still existed in these oriental regions, as they have been de- 
nominated by a wit of our day, venerable somnambulists, called, none 
knew why, Charlies and watchmen—one such now murmured through 
his dream, with habitual instinct, ‘* Past eleven ;’? the hand of Mr. 
Winter was upon the bell-rope to order supper, when the rattling of a 
hackney-coach to the door put an end to suspense, and in a few moments 
a voice was heard to inquire— 

* Does Francis Winter dwell here, why ?” 

This direct question was put in no measured or nasal tone, but with 
a rapidity and strong brogue that rendered it almost laughable. 

* Tell him, then,’ continued the visitor, in answer to the servant’s 
* Yes, Sir,” “ that Phineas Unthank, of Cork in Ireland, is here, and 
craves speech with him. Dost thee hear, friend? and what dost thee 
smile at, why !” 

The why, of true Kerry origin, appeared to have entirely superseded 
the conventional umph/ with which the language of the Quaker has 
been so long and 80 falsely saddled. ; 

The servant ushered the stranger into the parlour; Mr. Winter and 
Arabella rose to receive him. He was somewhat above the common 
stature, his figure admirably proportioned, his features of remarkable 
beauty, set off by chestnut hair, which, in spite its close cut, rebelliously 
inclined to curl; there was, too, an expression of vivacity in his coun- 
tenance utterly at variance with the staid formality of the dark brown 
suit he wore, and the capacious beaver which still shaded his expansive 
forehead. 

“ My dear Sir, you are welcome to England,” said the worthy mer- 
chant, advancing with outstretched hand: “ let me introduce you to my 
daughter.” 


Arabella curtsied smilingly, and Phineas, regarding her with fixed 
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attention for an instant, impulsively, unconsciously doffed his beaver, 
then uttered in some haste— 

“ Thy apartment is mighty warm, friend Winter,” and pretended to 
clear his brow from the effects of heat by the application of his hand- 
kerchief. 

Arabella saw for the first time a specimen of Quaker’s politeness, 
mingled with the innocent cunning necessary to preserve their unbend- 
ing character; it was not the atmosphere, but her presence, that had 
rendered this finesse needful. Phineas looked as if aware that this 
ruse had as ill accounted to others as to himself for his un-friendly bit 
of gallantry ; he strove to cover his nervous confusion by a series of 
brief abrupt nods, and ‘“* Howst thee do-s,”’ which had a far more off- 
hand air than the cool bow of an exquisite could have worn. 

Ignorant prejudice unjustly accuses the Quakers of “ Thee-ing and 
thou-ing.”? Only in cases of necessity are the best educated of them so 
scrupulously grammatical as to foree thou on its rightful tour of duty. 
Poor thee, au contraire, is made to do his lazier brother’s work with his 
own, as the discourse of young Unthank will illustrate. 

The trio were shortly seated at the supper-table, and Phineas, who 
had been all day upon the road, did ample justice to the fare ; nor were 
his eyes idle, for he regarded the lovely girl who sat near him with a 
gaze so ardent as to cause a more than usual assemblage of roses on her 
cheek. Mr. Winter inquired if any accident had occurred on the road 
to account for the late hour of his young guest’s arrival. 

None, friend Winter, it is thyself thee hast to blame ; my father in- 
formed me that thy dwelling-house was in a part of London called Loth- 
bury, whither I directed my luggage to be taken; after knocking and 
ringing there for some time, a voice from a window, in the highest part 
of the dwelling, demanded what I wanted. At saying that I craved 
house-room and food at thy hands, the same voice, with much of cha- 
rity in its accent, implied a concise accordance with my desire that I 
might obtain such advantages, and closed the casement. I expected 
from this to see the door open, and to be admitted to thy house; but, 
being shortly somewhat tired of waiting in the dark street, I again 
knocked at the gate; but, whilst in the act, a man having a blue gar- 
ment, and a japanned top to his hat, came up and tould me that thee 
didst abide not in Lothbury, but in Bloomsbury ; he likewise advised my 
getting into a street-coach, and making my way to thee; thus thee 
seest, friend Winter, the delay was no fault of mine at all. Now, I feared, 
that thy household might be all a-bed here, therefore informed the last 
speaker of what the voice from above had expressed in my behalf. This 
man jocosely expounded that thy porter, who alone had a dormitory at 
the warehouse, was what he made bould to call a surly old—something— 
after the fashion of the world, and that his phrase, which I repeated, ‘ I 
wish you may get it,’ being interpreted, signified if I did procure the 
rest and refreshment I sought, it should not be by Ais manes; why! I 
give you, that is, I give ye both, my hon-est word, this irony was to me 
new, a slight matter, yet at once ludicrous and edifying. ‘There be 
sundry and several, who, when they say they wish one any good, as truly 
mean they will do nothing to help one towards that same. Such am not 
I in now wishing thee-——”’ 

He filled his glass, and continued to Arabella— 
“ Thy father saic not if thee wast wedded or single, neither spoke he 
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thy Christian name, why! now for me to be after re-iterating friend 
Francis Winter’s daughter were tadious.” 

“ Strangers call me Miss Winter,” replied the young lady, with 
pretty dignity. 

a Yea, strangers, but not friends,”’ punned the youth. 

* Arabella,” kindly put in the papa. 

“ Then, friend Arabella, dear,’’ quoth the guest, “ it is not in the 
spirit of thy father’s uncivil porter that I wish thee—hem !—since thou 
art a maiden, and I rejoice thereat, why !—I wish thee a good husband, 
entirely, Arabella Winter.” 

The hospitable merchant, after this, frequently filled the traveller’s 
glass with choice Madeira, and the eyes of the youth sparkled with ad- 
ditional brightness, as he replied to Arabella’s question of how he liked 
what he had seen of England. 

“ Thy country, friend, is extremely fair to look on, and, in troth, so 
are the damsels—I mane the people; but think not that I have never 
seen the beauties of nature before. The vicinity of my native city 
abounds in fine views, both of land and water ; and, although it is fairly 
enough affirmed by strangers that it rains for nine months out of the 
twelve there, why! still, when the sun does shine, [ think it smiles as 
movingly as doth a comely woman with a tear in her eye.”’ 

“ Of course you never read Moore ?” said Miss Winter. 

“ Nay, I protest only extracts. I have a book full of them :—his 
* Flying Fish,’ his ‘ Weary Wretches,’ and others as good as hymns, 
within a thrifle. Assuredly I have chosen the better part. But, faith, 
I fear that I must cease to hold converse with thee, for the present, for I 
attest the hand of the dial points to past midnight, why! With thy 
lave, and thy father’s, I will seek my chamber.” 

Saying which he rose, his kind host lighting a taper to show him the 
way. 

“* Fare thee well, friend Arabella. I wish thee paceful slumbers. 
We shall meet, plase Goodness, again in the morning.” 

** Ia, Miss,” said Ann, as she attended her young mistress to her 
room, “* [ thought you’d never get rid of that long-winded Quaker man. 
You must be precious tired of his company, the formal thing! You'll 
have a nice head-ache, to-morrow, I expect. Why did you stay with the 
stupid cretur ?”’ 

“ Because he is anything but stupid, Ann; very intelligent person, 
I assure you, and who proves much more agreeable than I expected.” 

“* Well, all I say, Miss, is, the deuce take his imperance! walking in 
to dear Master with his nasty big hat on his head. ‘There’s pretty man- 
ners for you!” 

“ If you run on in this strain I shall be certain of the head-ache you 
prophesy; so get along with you, and don’t be so unmerciful in your 
dislike to my father’s visitor.” 

Arabella retired to her couch, wondering what prejudice could have 
induced her to make up her mind to hate the young Unthank. 

On descending to the breakfast-parlour next morning, she learnt that 
her father and his guest had left home at the merchant’s usual hour for 
visiting the city. A letter, in the well-known hand of her brother, lay 
on the table: it informed her that he was not under the necessity of 
Waiting for the period specified in his last, but that he hoped to reach 
town time enough for a late dinner in Keppel Street that day. 
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This welcome news gave Arabella abundance of employment; she 
had now to arrange for her brother's reception, and such a labour of love 
filled all her thoughts. A chamber on the third floor, which had been 
used as an extra store-room, was speedily put in order. Sydney’s camp- 
bed, which he had left in town, was pvt up, the pictures tastefully dis- 
played, the toilette-table decorated with all a fond sister fancied could 
increase the happiness of one she loved so well. The hours passed 
rapidly—about six Unthank and her father returned. 

* Bella, my darling,” said he, ‘I hope you have provided substantial 
fare for us. This youth and myselfare tired and hungry—we have been 
on our legs the whole day.” 

** I must beg the patience of Mr. Unthank and yourself; our dinner 
hour, to-day, is seven, for I expect an addition to our party. Wish me 
joy, dear Papa, Sydney will dine with us.” 

“ Sydney! Are you serious?” asked her father, with a fond and 
joyous accent. 
~ Ay, Sydney ! and ar ye sarious ?”? was the aside of Phineas ; which, 
if it could be called an echo of Mr. Winter’s query, so thoroughly con- 
trasted his tone, as to be a very Jrish echo. 

Arabella, pretending not to hear it, replied, 

** Yes; I heard from him this morning, and have been busy all day 
getting his room in order.” 

** His room, my love ; you haven’t, surely 

“Oh! no: I have turned a store into a barrack, Papa. I will ex- 
plain all to him.” 

** And who would the him be, Miss ?”? demanded Phineas. 

“The man who, next to papa, I love best upon earth,’”’ answered 
Arabella ; “‘ a very fine young man who almost adores me.” 

*“ Tsit love? the man? the div ” our son of Erin checked him- 
self adding “ the division of thy regards, peradventure, may satisfy thy 
father, and this Sydney, but em 

* Poo!” broke in the merchant, ‘* she means my son, her brother,” 

** Now, raly ?” cried Phineas, laughing; “ and to take such a start 
out of me? a fine young fellow I’ll be bail—so are the pair of ye here 
present. But his room? It appeareth unto me, friend .Winter, that 
in thy wish to make me welcome, thou hast given me the sleeping apart- 
ment of thy son, why! Now, I affirm that I shall be well content to 
repose in—another chamber in this house ;” and, as he spoke, there was 
a quaintness of expression in his tone and face that made Arabella laugh 
and blush at the same time. 

She, however, soon asserted her dignity as hostess; and, desiring 
Unthank not to fancy for a moment that he was one too many in the 
house, changed the conversation by asking him what he thought of the 
city. 

ey am almost too bothered with what I have seen to give thee a 
correct reply to thy question. Friend Winter led me to that temple of 
Mammon, the Bank of England, and I beheld divers gloomy cellars 
filled with the precious metals ; whilst in the upper part of the building 
people were employed in giving and recaiving sundry parcels of thin 
paper, why! We next looked upon the assemblage of merchants upon 
‘Change ; and then, by manes of a long and somewhat unasy convey- 
ance, we reached the Docks ; and I give thee my word, that the number 
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of ships from all parts of the world therein safely sheltered, with huge 
buildings filled with divers sorts of worldly goods, was a marvei unto 
me. The house in which certain dues are collected for the man William, 
called King, is a capacious edifice, and that ancient structure, founded, 
as some affirm, by the pagan Julius, is curious to look upon. Nor 
must I forget to tell thee that I saw many of the friends, but they ap- 
peared too much occupied by their own affairs to regard the presence of 
a stranger, even though one of their own community. Now, with thy 
lave, I will somewhat repair my outward man, and give myself the be- 
nefit of an ablution, that I may not shame thee in the presence of thy 
brother, by soiled garments.” 

Scarcely had Phineas retired when Sydney arrived. 

After many affectionate greetings, a few moments sufficed to mform 
him of the presence of a stranger, and that he must for a few days 
submit to a slight inconvenience. 

“ He is really a very well-intentioned young man, Syd, and you will 
oblige Papa by being as civil to him as you can.” 

“T’ll do my best, dear girl, but I fear it will be difficult to win my 
way witha starched piece of morality such as I suppose this visitor of 
ours to be.” 

At seven the party assembled, the brother was introduced, and the 
social meal proceeded. Mr. Winter, supposing that the custom of 
challenging to take wine did not exist with the friends, filled the glass 
of Phineas, and drank his health, on which the young man, with a nod, 
replied, “‘ I thank thee, friend Francis,” and, after a brief pause, swal- 
lowed the Madeira. The merchant and his children “ quaffed loving 
cups,”’ but no attempt was made to induce the Quaker to fall in with the 
ceremonials of society; he was requested to take care of himself, and 
the trio vied with each other in sparing him even that pleasant em- 
ployment. 

It was quickly evident to Mr. Winter, that his boy had found favour 
in the eyes of the visitor, and before the evening closed, strange as it 
may appear, Sydney had extorted a promise from Phineas that he 
would accompany Arabella and himself, to see some of the sights of 
London, habited in a surtout, trousers, and hat, belonging to the 
young soldier. Many were Unthank’s scruples at the first mention of 
such a profanation, but Bella brought the powerful artillery of her 
bright eyes and sweet smiles to play on the citadel of his heart (and, 
be it remembered, that heart was an Irish one), and the follower of Fox 
yielded at length to the joint attack of sister and brother. 

The next morning, when Sydney, descending from his room, entered 
the apartment of Phineas, he found him standing before the cheval 
glass, and uttering doubts as to the identity of the figure he beheld 
attired in colours so much at variance with the sober tints of his usual 
raiment. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the soldier, “I should scarcely know you ; 
that black satin stock gives a warlike air to your face, and my Nugecs 
show off to advantage better legs than they were ever measured for—the 
coat fits admirably, and you have put on the hat with an air so jaunty, 
as though you were a born exquisite. Arabella will be proud of such 
an escort,” 

At these commendations, our transformed youth blushed to the roots 
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of his hair—which, instead of being combed smoothly over his forehead 
in the ordinary mode, was arranged with such taste as would have 
made Truefit jealous. 

*‘ Ah, then, friend Sydney,”’ began Phineas. 

“Hold hard!’? my dear fellow—friends we are, doubtless, and hope 
ever will be, but you must change your discourse to match your habit— 
call me ‘ Sydney,’ and my father, ‘Mr. Winter.’ I'll dispense with 
‘Miss,’ for my Sister, call her‘ Arabella,’ or ‘ Bella,’ or ‘ my dear,’ or 
anything else you like—but no thee-ing to-day, or you’ll be found out— 
and then I’ll not answer for the consequences.” 

** By my conscience, then, Sydney, I’m mightily afraid that I shall 
betray myself, why ! so have a care of me, and I will endeavour to meet 
thy—your wish, and sustain this masquerade as the vain ones—I mean 
as you—we—call a change of dress.” 

** Bravo! well begun, i’faith! Now for breakfast.”’ 

Arabella could not refrain from expressing her surprise and delight 
at the metamorphosis, and they shortly sallied forth. 

** Father,”’ said Sydney, on their return, “* we went first to the Mu- 
seum, where Unthank astonished us by his knowledge of zoology, mine- 
ralogy, and all sorts of scientifics.”’ 

** 'Theest bear in mind,” said Phineas, “ that we are not let study— 
profane, I mane light arts and accomplishments—wherefore the useful 
and harmless occupy our minds out and out.” 

** Nay,” laughed the brother, “ the marble antiques, and the beauties 
of our national gallery, elicited such commentaries of yours as convince 
me that, if you know little of the fine arts, you are no bad judge of the 
charms of nature.” 

** Commentaries ?”? repeated Arabella; ‘I’m sure he did not saya 
word - 

“ For shame now, Sydney!’ demurely tittered Unthank, “ if the 
looks of me made what the poet calls ‘ expressive silence ’—what 
harum? Arabella, why! if beauty unadorned dumbfounders me, at 
laste you’ll own I was anything but too mute in Ragent Street. "Deed, 
then, friend Winter, look where I would, into the gay coaches, or the 
shuperb shops, what would I see but iligant women? Och, the cra- 
tures! Short time as we stayed, my head was nigh crazed before we 
quit,.”” 

Mr. Winter was well pleased to hear that his young friend had been 
80 much amused; and Sydney, desirous that the day should end as it 
began, proposed an evening walk with the somewhat bewildered 
stranger. 

Without apprising him where he was going, Syd led the unsuspecting 
transformed to Covent Garden Theatre ; nor was it till they,were seated, 
that Phineas became conscious that he had entered the “Temple of 
Sathan.”” With a deprecating look he whispered to his mischievous 
companion, 

“A theatre! I’ve put my fut in it! Sure enough we have a right to 
one such peep—therefore, since I am here and shall never visit it 
again, I may as well observe what is passing, and gather honey even 
in this garden of poisonous flowers.” 

On their way home some well-dressed ruffians attempted to hustle 
them and pick their pockets; Sydney was about to inflict summary 
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dy interfered, and prevented his frie ch 
most active in the ats This anrass, tHe Lyne 
the real character is companion; and, looking on, him,aa one of | 
own, age, blessed with thews and_sinews, the dideelaan to bring 
them into play on such an occasion somewhat impaired the good opinion 
he had formed of the young Irishman. , 

It. was evident to Arabella that some cloud had passed over her _bro- 
ther’s evening. Utterly unconscious of having given offence, the 
delighted Quaker was diffuse in his description of all that had happened 
during his absence. 

“ Now I'd heard, at home,” he said, “ that you say playhouses. may 
be schools for mor’], and ’tis thrue for you—I spake to ye all, That 
* Gamester,’ why! isn’t a lesson ?—Ah, the poor wife!’ 

“ Yes,”’ sneered Sydney, “ this sensitive gentleman’s sobs attracted 
general notice.” 

*€ Not more nor my laughter did at the briefer piece which succeeded, 
theest allow. I laughed till I cried. Great Charlis Kemble and little 
Kaly went halves in my tares,” 

* Oh, Sir, I am quite ready to confess that your début as a man of 
the world created a great sensation. Its quality is another matter.” 

“ Its quality, if spread to Cork, woni be inconvanient,”’ resumed 
Unthank ; “I pray ye, therefore, keep sacret my visit to the actors, by 
raison that my parents will be incensed, why!. I desire that my father 
may belave my single privilege that way still unclaimed, as it would be 
a sore thrial for me to make my first play my last. However,”’ he con- 
tinued, “ to-morrow I shall resume my own attire, and hope with it * the 
even tenor of my way,’ as somebody aptly expresses it in a fine pome,”’ 

* You will do right, Mr. Unthank,” replied Sydney, somewhat spite- 
fully, “ a broad brim and a formal suit I find become you best,”’ 

“Friend Sydney thee art somewhat out of humour; remember thou 
arta man of war, why! and that strife is part of thy calling: bear in 
mind that I am . 

“* Rather backward in coming forward,’” interrupted the irrate sol- 
dier, “‘ as somebody aptly expresses it in a fine pome.” And he gave 
so admirable an imitation of Unthank’s tone and manner that Bella and 
her father could not restrain their laughter, in which they were, unaf- 
fectedly joined by the good-humoured subject of their risibility. 

“ Bella, dear,” said Sydney to his sister the next morning, “ you will 
have to take care of our visitor to-day—I have an engagement, and, to 
say truth, after his showing the white feather so thoroughly, I’ve no 
vast ambition to offer him my arm ; besides, fancy what I should endure 
if any of my brother-officers were to catch me in the fact of bear-leading 
a man with such a hat and coat! the thing’s impossible !” 

The handsome face of the young Irishman betrayed evident symptoms 
of delight when Arabella proposed a walk to him, and soon after break- 
fast they made their way to the Regent’s Park. The opportunity of a 
léle-d-téle, as unexpected as agreeable, was not thrown away, Unthank 
at once declared his love for the fair girl, and used all the arts of persua- 
sion he possessed to induce her to become his and “ one of the faithful” 
at the same time. Arabella, with her usual frankness, assured the 
ardent Phineas that such a step was impossible; she could not‘resign 
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the gaieties of the world, however she might respect the sect to which 
he be ; besides, whatever her inclinations might be, she felt 
assured her brother would be adverse to the union. 

“ But if I obtain thy father’s consent, why! surely thee canst over- 
come the objections of one who appears so attached to thee as Sydney 
Winter ?” 

“ You have not yet gained my permission to address my father on the 
subject, and I beg you to dismiss it entirely from your thoughts. I shall 
always feel an interest in you, but your phocition and early habits pre- 
elude the possibility of that interest increasing to the regard you would 
fain awaken.” 

Poor Phineas was sorely grieved at this death-blow to his hope, and, 
for some time, walked in silence by the side of her who had inspired 
him with his first love. As they slowly continued their walk a broad- 
shouldered hulking fellow, laden with a basket of ashes, mounted his 
cart, and, at the moment they approached, deliberately emptied the 
wicker receptacle of its contents, so as to envelop the pair in a cloud of 
dust. 

“* By the—by thy lave, thee mightst have waited till we had passed, I 
think,” said Phineas, in an angry tone. 

“ What for, I wonder ?” asked the vulgar vagabond ; “ am I to stop 
my work for every puppy that passes with his gal? You're mighty 
ison I don’t think. I s’pose you fancy your fine miss’s eyes are 

injured with a little hinnocent dust ; let’s have a look, Marm.”’ 

And the filthy lout laid his hand upon Arabella’s veil, but, before his 
fingers had closed upon the lace, the intruder was rolling in the road. 
Phineas had given him so well-directed a blow that he fell like a lump of 
clay into his “ native element*.” A policeman, who had witnessed the 
assault and punishment, requested the terrified Arabella to proceed with 
her courageous friend, and the man of mud was conveyed in his own 
cart to the station-house. 

“That day they walked no more,”? save homeward, and Arabella 
** gave such a blushing cital”’ of Unthank’s gallantry and prowess, that 
the old merchant overwhelmed him with praise, and Sydney nearly 
shook his hand off, calling him his “ glorious Quaker,” his “ magnani- 
mous Phin,” his “ most courageous of friends.” 

“I'd like well thy calling me brother, friend Sydney,” said Un- 
thank, with marked emphasis and manner. 

Sydney stared. Before the evening waned, however, the fond youth 
had made him’ the confidant of his love, and, to his unexpected joy, re- 
ceived an assurance that no obstacle would arise on his part. 

The few days that remained of his stay were not idle ones with 
Unthank; he pleaded his suit with great eloquence, and Arabella con- 
fessed that the only barrier to her acceptation of him was his being a 
Quaker. The day of his departure arrived, and he took leave of the 
Winters in so melancholy a mood as to excite their warmest sympa- 
thies. Months rolled on: every letter from the respectable firm of 
“ Unthank, Ash, Fry, and Co.,” brought a few lines addressed to Ara- 
bella from her desponding swain. Suddenly these letters ceased, and 
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* As rivers are so called to ships, | hope mud and dust may be allowable on the 
same principle. 
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Mr. Winter was somewhat surprised that his old correspondents no] 
transacted business with him. f 

It was nearly a year from the time Phineas had left, that one morming 
Arabella observed @ handsome chariot stop at her door, and in a few 
moments “ Mr, Unthank’? was announced. Attired in a suit of 
mourning of the most aristocratic cut, the young Irishman rushed, rather 
than walked, into the room. 

Arabella, my darling heart !’? he exclaimed, “ do you remember me? 
why! No longer a friend, but I hope an accepted lover. My worthy 
old father is no more ; he has left me a good fortune, and his permission 
to withdraw from the firm and the meeting-house. I have been for 
some months settling his affairs. I am now my own master, with fifteen 
thousand a-year; say, may I hope?” 

But we will not delay the conclusion of our story by scenes of love- 
making ; suffice it now to say, that, in a few weeks, Arabella became 
Mrs. Unthank—that, accompanied by Sydney, ‘* the happy pair”’ 
visited Switzerland and Italy, and on their return to town one of the first 
arrangements made by Phineas was to purchase a private box at Covent 
Garden Theatre. 


Benson E. Hint. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF A STAGE DEVIL, 


BY HENRY BROWNRIGG, ESQ. 


Tnx “ principle of evil,” as commonly embodied in the theatre, has 
been a sorry affair;—the stage devil, in a word, a shabby person. 
From the time of the Mysteries at Coventry to the melo-dramas of the 
Eeeners pen of the blue-fire dramatist, the father of iniquity has made 

is appearance in a manner more provocative of contempt than of fear ; 
a candidate for our smiles, rather than a thing of terrors: we have 
chuckled, where we should have shuddered. 

That the stage-devil should have been so commonplace an individual, 
when there were devils innumerable wherefrom an admirable selection 
of demons might be “ constantly on hand,’? made it the more inexcus- 
able on the part of those gentlemen invested with the power of adminis- 
tering to, and in some measure forming, public taste. What a catalogue 
of devils may be found in the Fathers! Let us particularise a few from 
the thousands of demons with which the benevolent imaginations of our 
ancestors have peopled the air, the earth, and the flood. Poor humanity 
stands aghast at the fearful odds of spiritual influences arrayed against 
it; for it is the fixed opinion of Paracelsus, that ‘ the air is not so full 
of flies in summer, as it is at all times of invisible devils:’? whilst an- 
other philosopher declares that there is “ not so much as an_hair- 
breadth empty in earth or in waters, above or under the earth!’? Cor- 
nelius Agrippa has carefully classified devils, making them of nine 
orders. ‘The first are the false gods adored at Delphos and elsewhere in 
various idols, having for their captain, Beelzebub; the second rank is 
of “* lyars and equivocators,”’ as Apollo—poor Apollo !—*‘ and the like ;”” 
the third are “ vessels of anger, inventors of all mischief,” and their 
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rince is Belial ; the fourth are malicious, revengeful: devils, their chief 
ing Asmodeus ; the fifth are cozeners, such as belong to magicians and 
witchestheir ‘prince is Satan; the sixth are those aérial devils that 
corrupt the air, and cause plagues, thunder, fire, and tempests—-Meresin 
is their prince; the seventh is a destroyer, captain of the Fairies; the 
eighth is an accusing or calumniating devil ; and the ninth are all these 
in several kinds, their commander being Mammon. Of all these infer- 
nal creatures Cornelius Agrippa writes with the confidence and seeming 
aceuracy of a man favoured with their most intimate acquaintance. 

In addition to these we have, on the authority of grave philosophers, 
legions of household devils, from such as “ commonly work by blazing 
stars,” fire-drakes or ignes fatui, to those’ who “ counterfeit suns and 
moons, and oftentimes sit on ship masts.” Their commonplace of ren- 
dezvous, when unemployed, is Mount Hecla. Cardon, with an enviable 
gravity, declares that * his father had an aérial devil bound to him for 
twenty and eight years.”” Paracelsus relates many stories, all authenti- 
cated, of she-devils “ that have lived and been married to mortal men, 
and so continued for certain years with them, and after, for some dis- 
like, have forsaken them.”” Olaus Magnus—a most delightful liar—has 
a narrative of ** one Hotheius, a king of Sweden, that having lost his 
company as he was hunting one day, met with these water-nymphs and 
fairies, and was feasted by them ;” and Hector Boethius of ‘* Macbeth 
and Banco, two Scottish lords, that as they were wandering in the 
woods, had their fortunes told them by three strange women!” For the 
** good people,” the wood-nymphs, foliots, fairies, they are on the best 
authority to be seen in many places in Germany, “ where they do usually 
walk in little coats some two feet long.”” Subterranean devils are 
divided by Olaus Magnus into six companies; they commonly haunt 
mines ; *‘ and the metal-men in many places account it good luck, a sign 
of treasure and rich ore when they see them.” Georgius Agricola (de 
subterraneis animantibus) reckons two more kinds, that are “ clothed 
after the manner of metal-men, and will do their work.” Their office, 
according to the shrewd guess of certain philosophers, “ is to keep trea- 
sure in the earth that it be not all at once revealed.” 

On the 20th of June, 1484, it is upon record that the devil ap- 
peared ** at Hamrud in Saxony,” in the likeness of a field piper, and 
carried away a hundred and thirty children “ that were never after 
seen!”? [ might fill folios with the pranks and malicious mum- 
meries of the evil spirit, all, too, duly attested by the most respectable 
witnesses ; but shall at once leave the demons of the philosophers for 
the spirits of the playmongers—the devils of the world, for the devils 
of the stage. 

Why is it that, nine times out of ten, your stage devil is a droll rather 
than a terrible creature ? I suspect that this arises from the bravado of 
our innate wickedness. We endeavour to shirk all thoughts, all recollec- 
tions of his horrible attributes by endowing him with grotesque propen- 
sities: we strive to laugh ourselves out of our fears: we make @ moun- 
tebank of what is in truth our terror, and resolutely strive to grin away 
our apprehensions. Surely some feeling of this kind must be at the 
bottom of all our ten thousand jokes at the devil’s expense—of the glee 
and enjoyment with which the devil is received at the theatre; where, 
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tintil the appearance of Me x Wilahd, he has been but a conimanplace 
bsurdity—a dull repetition of a most j etre we 

. Wicleod has evidently studied the mira of the evil principle ; 
with true German profundity he has taken their length, and depth, 


and their breadth : he has all the devil at his very finger-ends, and richly 
deserves the very splendid silver-gilt horns and tai Say an aati by 


Rundell and Bridges) presented to him a few nights since by the com- 
pany at the English Opera House ; presented, with a speech ‘from the 
stage-manager, which, or I have been grossly misinformed, drew tears 
from the eyes of the very scene-shifters. 

Can anybody forget Wieland’s Devil in the “ Daughter of the 
Danube ?”? Never was there a more dainty bit of infernal nature. It 
lives in my mind like one of Hoffman's tales; a realization of the hero 
of the night-mare—a thing in almost horrible affinity with human pas- 
sions. How he eyed the Naiades—how he languished, and ogled, and 
faintingly approached, then wandered round the object of his demoniacal 
affections! And then how he burst into action! How he sprang, and 
leapt, and whirled—and, chuckling, at his own invincible nature, spun 
like a tee-totum at the sword of his baffled assailant! And then his 

awn and sneeze! There was absolutely poetry in them—the ~ 
highest poetry of the ludicrous: a fine imagination to produce suc 
sounds as part of the strange, wild, grotesque phantom—to give it a 
yoice that, when we heard it, we felt to be the only voice such a thing 
could have. There is fine truth in the devils of Wieland—we feel that 
they live and have their being in the realms of fancy; they are not 
stereotype commonplaces, but most rare and delicate monsters brought 
from the air, the earth, or the flood; and wherever they are from, bear- 
ing in them the finest characteristics of their mysterious and fantastic 
whereabout, 

Wieland’s last Devil, in an opera bearing his fearful name, ‘is not 
altogether so dainty a fellow as his elder brother of the Danube ; whose 
melancholy so endeared him to our sympathies, whose lack-a-diisical 
demeanor so won upon our human weakness. In “ The Devil’s Opera,” 
the hero is more of the pantomimist, than of the thinking creature : he is 
not contemplative, but all for action: he does not, like the former 
fiend, retire into the fastnesses of his infernal mind to brood ‘on love 
and fate, but is incessantly grinning, leaping, tumbling: hence he is 
less interesting to the meditative part of the audience, though, possibly, 
more attractive to the majority of play-goers; who seem to take the 
“evil principle’’ under their peculiar patronage, laughing, shouting, and 
hurraing, at every scurvy trick played by it on poor, undefended hu- 
manity ; though with a bold aim of genius on the part of the author, 
the Devil, in the opera, is made the ally of love und virtue, against 
blind tyranny and rae superstition. The devil is chained, bound, the 
bond-slave of the good and respectable part of the dramatis persone to 


the confusion of the foolish and the wicked. This is certainly’ putting 
the “evil principle’ to the very first advantage. The best triumph of 
the highest benevolence is, undoubtedly, to turn the dominating fiend 
into the toiling vassal ; and in the new opera this glory is most uneqii- 
vocally achieved. pis JOY 

To Wieland we are greatly indebted for having reformed ‘the’ in- 
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fernal powers”? of the theatre ;, for having reseued the imp of 
Fela e vulgar commonplace character, in which. he ‘has too eee ae 
guised himself, or, I ought rather to say exposed: himself ;, for, there 
was ho mystery whatever in him ; he was a sign-post devil—p miserable 
daub; with, not one of those emanations. of . profound, unearthly 
thought—-not the slightest approach to that delicacy of colouring, that 
softening of light into shade, and shade into light, that distinguish the 
deyil.of Wieland. No: in him we have the fuul fiend divested of all 
his vulgar, Bartlemy-fair attributes; his horns and tail, and. saucer- 
eyes, and fish-hook nails, are the least part of him; they are the. mere 
accidents of his nature, not his nature itself; we have the devil in the 
abstract, and are compelled to receive with some consideration the 
peren and charitable “wy tui that declares him to be not quite so 
lack as limners have shadowed him. 

By the rarest accident, I have obtained some account of the birth and 
childhood of Wieland. It appears that he is a German born, being the 
youngest of six sons of Hans Wieland, a poor and most amiabledoll-maker, 
a citizen of Hildesheim. When only four years old, the child was. lost in 
the Hartz Mountains, whither his father and several neighbours had re- 
sorted to make holiday. The child had from his cradle manifested the 
peenseas propensities towards the ludicrous; it was his delight to place 
uis father’s dolls in the most preposterous positions, doing this with a 
seriousness, a gravity, in strange contrast with his employment. It was 
een to Professor Teufelskopf, a frequent visitor at the shop of old 

ieland, employed by the professor on toys that are yet to astound the 
world,——being no other than a man and wife and four children, made 
entirely out of pear-tree, and yet so exquisitely constructed, as to be 
evabled to eat and drink, cry, and pay taxes, with a punctuality and 
propriety not surpassed by many machines of flesh and blood,—I say it 
was the opinion. of Professor Teufelskopf that young Wieland was 
destined to play a great part among men, an opinion we are DapPy to 
say nightly illustrated by the interesting subject of this memoir. We 
have, ny to speak of his adventures when only four years old in 
the Hartz Mountains. For a whole month was the child missing, to the 
agony of his parents, and the deep regret of all the citizens of Hil- 
desheim, with whom little George was an especial favourite. The 
Mountains were overrun by various parties in search of the unfor- 
tunate little vagrant; but with no success, It was plain that the boy 
had been caught away by some spirit of the mines with which the mar- 
vellous district abounds, or, it might be, carried to the very height of the 
Brockenberg, by the king of the mountain, to be his page and cup- 
bearer. The gravest folks of Hildesheim shook their heads, and more 
than two declared that they never thought George would grow up toa 
man—he was so odd, so strange, so fantastic; so unlike any. other 
child, The despair of Hans Wieland was fast settling into deep melan- 
choly, and he had almost given up all hope, when, as he sat brooding at 
his fireside one autumn night, his wife—she had quitted him not, a 
minute to go up stairs—uttered a piercing shriek. Hans rushed from 
the fireside, and in an instant joined his wife, who, speechless, with 
delight and wonder, pointed to the nook in the chamber where; little 
George was wont.to, sleep, and where, at the time, but how, brought 
there, was never, never known: the boy lay in the profoundest slum- 
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ber; in all things, the same plump, good-looking child, save that his 
cheek was more than usually flushed. Hans Wieland and his wife fell 
upon their knees and sobbed thanksgi ing 

I cannot dwell upon the effect produced by this mysterious.return of 
the child upon the people of Hildesheim. The shop of Hans Wieland 
was wee with folks anxious to learn from the child himeelf a full 


account of his wanderings—of how he happened to stray away-—of 
what he had seen—and by what means he had been brought back. To 
all these questions, though on other points a most docile infant, George 
maintained the most dogged silence. Several of the church authorities, 
half-a-dozen professors, nay, the great Teufelskopf himself, questioned 
the child ; but all in vain—George was resolutely dumb. It was plain, 
however, that he had been the playfellow, the pet of supernatural 
things; and though there can be but little doubt that bis fiends and 
devils as shown upon the stage are no other than faithful copies of the 
grotesque originals at this moment sporting in the neighbourhood of the 
Brockenberg, Mr. Wieland, as I am credibly informed, though a gentle 
and amiable person in every other respect, is apt to be ruffled, nay, 
violent, if impertinently pressed upon the subject of his early wander- 
ings. When, etlover) we reflect upon the great advantages obtained by 
Mr. Wieland from what is now to be considered the most fortunate 
accident of his childhood, we must admit that there is somewhat less 
praise due to him, than if he appeared before us as a great original, 
Since I commenced this paper I have been informed by Mr. Dullandry, 
of “The Wet Blanket,”’ that the goblin in “ The Daughter of the Da- 
nube,” a touch of acting in which Mr. Wieland gathered a wreath of 
red-hot laurels, is by no means what it was taken for, a piece of fine 
invention on the part of the actor ; but an imitation, a most servile copy 
of the real spirit that carried George away from his father and friends, 
tempting the little truant with a handful of most delicious black 
cherries, and a draught of kirschenwasser. ‘That every gesture, every 
movement, nay, that the leer of the eye, and the “ villanous hanging of 
on nether lip,” the sneeze, the cough, the sigh—the lightning speed, 
the— 
“ Infernal beauty, melancholy grace,"— 

all the attributes of mind and body of that most delicate fiend of the 
Brockenberg, were given in the hobgoblin of the Danube. Hence, if 
Mr. Wieland be not, as we thought him, a great original, he is most 
assuredly the first of mimics; and has turned a peril of his childhood 
to a golden purpose. Dullandry declares upon the best authority— 
doubtless his own—that the devil of the Brockenberg, when little 
George cried to go home to his father and mother, his brother and 
sisters, would solace the child by playing on a diabolic fiddle—the 
strings of wolf's gut and the bow strung from the snowy hair of the 
witch of the Alps—dancing the while, and by the devilish magic of the 
music, bringing from every fissure in the rocks, every cleft in the earth, 
and from every stream, their supernatural intelligences to caper and 
make holiday, for the especial delight of the poor, kidnapped son of the 
doll-maker of Hildesheim. If this be true—and when Dallandry 
speaks, it is hard to doubt, his words being pearls without speck or 
flaw—if this be true, we here beg leave to inform Mr. Wieland that 
from this minute we withdraw from him a great part of that admiration 
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with which we have ‘always remembered the spasmodic twitch of his 
elbow, the self-complacency about his eyes and jaws, the look of 
conscious power, the stamping of the foot, and the inexhaustib 

of bowing which marked his “ Devil on Two Sticks,” all such graces 
and qualifications being, as from Dullandry it now appears, the original 
property of the devil of the Brockenberg. However, to return to our 
narrative; which, as [ am prepared to show, has in these days of 
daring speculation, the inestimable charm of truth to recommend it to 
the severest attentions of my readers. 

Little George remained a marvel to the good citizens of Hildesheim, 
few of whom, for certain prudential reasons, would any longer permit 
their children to play with him; fearing, and reasonably enough, some 
evil from contact with a child who was evidently a favourite with the 
spirits of the Hartz Mountains. However, this resolution had no effect 
on George, who more than ever indulged in solitary rambles, becoming 
day by day more serious and taciturn. His little head—as Professor 
Teufelskopf, sagaciously observed—was filled with the shapes and 
shadows haunting the Brockenberg! Many were the solicitations 
made by Teufelskopf and rival professors to Hans Wieland, to be per- 
mitted to take little George and educate him for a philosopher, an alche- 
mist, in fact for anything and everything, the boy displaying capacities 
as all declared only to be found in an infant Faust. To all these 
prayers Hans Wieland was deaf, resolved to bring up his son to the 
honest and useful employment of doll-making, keeping, if possible, his 
head free from the cobwebs and dust of the schools, and making him a 
worthy minister to the simple and innocent enjoyments of baby girls,* 
rather than consenting to his elevation as a puzzler and riddler among 
men. Thus, our hero denied to the scholastic yearnings of the great 
Teufelskopf, sat at home, articulating the joints of dolis and helping to 
make their eyes open and shut, when—had his father had the true 
worldly ambition in him—the boy would have been inducted into know- 
ledge that might have given him supernatural power over living flesh and 
blood, bending and blinding it to his own high, philosophic purposes. 
Hans Wieland, however, was a simple honest soul, with a great, and 
therefore, proper sense of the beauties and uses of the art of doll- 
making. Glad also am I to state, that little George, with all his 
dreaminess, remained a most dutiful, sweet-tempered boy ; and might 
be seen, seven hours at least out of the twenty-four, seated on a three- 
legged stool, fitting the legs and arms of the ligneous hopes of the little 
girls of Hildesheim; his thoughts it may be, far far away with the 
fiddling goblin of the Brockenberg,—making holiday with the multitude 
of spirits in the Hartz Mountains. 

This mental abstraction on the part of little George was but too often 





* One of the most touching instances of the “ maternal instinct” as it has been 
called, in children, came under my notice a few months ago. A wretched woman, 
with an infant in her arms—mother and child in very tatters—solicited the alms 
of a nursery-maid passing with a child, clothed in the most luxurious manner, 
hugging a large wax-doll. The mother followed the girl, begging for relief “to 
get bread for her child,” whilst the child itself, gazing at the treasure in the arms 
of the baby of prosperity cried, “ Mammy, when will you buy me a doll?” Ihave 
met with few things more affecting than the contrast of the destitute parent, 
a bread oe misery seemed real), and the beggar’s child begging of its 
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forced . the observation of the worthy Hans,’ the young ‘doll-maker | 
cudatantidkiniog the looks and limbs of hobgoblins to the: faces and | 
bedies of dolls, intended by the father to supply the demand for house- 
held dolls of the same staid and prudish aspect, of the same: 
of members,\as'the dolls that had for two hundred years soothed and 
delighted the little maidens of Hildesheim. It is a fact hitherto: un-' 
known in England, that in the Museum at Hildesheim-—a: beautiful, 
though somewhat heavy building of the Saxon order—there are: either 
eleven or twelve (I think twelve) demon dolls made by young Wieland, 
and to. this day shown to the curious—though the circumstance has 
strangely enough remained unnoticed by the writers of Guide Books— 
as faithful portraits of the supernatural inhabitants of the Harz Moun- 
tains. Lam told, however, that within the last three years one-of the 
figures has been removed into a separate chamber, and is only to be seen 
by an express order from the town council, in consequence of its 
lamentable effects on the nerves of a certain German princess, who was 
so overcome by the exhibition, that it was very much to be feared that 
the whole of the principality—extending in territory at least a mile and 
a quarter, and containing no less than three hundred and twenty sub- 
jects—will pass to a younger brother, or, what is worse, be the scene of 
a frightful revolution, an heir direct being wanted to consolidate the 
dynasty. This unfortunate event, though, possibly, fatal to the future 
peace of the said principality, is, nevertheless, a striking instance of the 

werful imagination, or rather of the retentive memory of young Wie- 
and. The doll, like all the others, is a true copy from diabolie life : 
how the painful story attached to it should have escaped all the foreign 
correspondents of ‘all the newspapers, is a matter of surpassing asto- 
nishment. | 

We now arrive at an important change in the life of our hero. | His 
father had received a munificent order for three dolls from Prince 
Gotheoleog, a great patron of the fine arts in all their many branches. 
The dolls were intended by the prince—he was the best and most in- 
dulgent of fathers—as presents for his daughters; and, therefore, no 
pains, no cost were to be spared upon them. After a lapse of three 
months the order was completed; and young Wieland, then. in. his 
seventh year, was dressed in his holiday suit, and—the dolls being car- 
ried by Peter Shnicht, an occasional assistant of Hans Wieland—he 
took his way tothe palace of the prince. It was about half-past twelve 
when he arrived there, and the weather being extremely sultry, George 
sat down on the palace steps to rest and compose himself before he ven- 
tured to knock at the gate. He had remained there but a short time, 
when he was addressed by a tall, majestic-looking person, clothed in a 
huntsman’s suit, and carrying a double-barrel gun, a weapon used in 
the neighbourhood of Hildesheim in boar-shooting, who, asking. our 
hero his name and business, was struck with the extraordinary readiness 
of the boy’s answers, and, more than all, with a certain look of diabolic 
reverence peeping from his eyes, and odd smiles playing about his mouth. 
The, stranger knocked at the gate, gave his gun to a servant, and bade 
the little doll-maker follow the domestic, who showed him into a sumptv- 
ous apartment. The reader is prepared to find in the man with the:gun 
no other person than Prince Gotheoleog himself, who in a few, minutes 
reappeared to George, asked him, in the most condescending, manner, 
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various’ questions respecting his proficiency ‘in reading: and writing, ‘and! 
finally dismissed him with the voreard lad ten schoeniiibshid sateen 
ordinary ‘intelligence. Six months after this Prince’ Gothedleog «was 
appointed ‘ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, and young) Wieland | 
attended him am the humble, yet most honourable capacity of page. 
This appointment, Hans Wieland in his simplicity believed wouldeffec- 
tually'win his romantic son from his errant habits, would cure «him of 
day-dreaming, by plunging him neck deep into the affairs of this:world. | 
Alas! it had precisely the reverse effect upon the diplomatic doll-maker: 
from the moment that he found himself associated, though in the slightest 
degree with politics, the latent desire to play the devil burst: forth with 
inextinguishable ardour. A sense of duty—a filial regard for the pre- 
judices of his father—did for a time restrain him from throwing up his 
very lucrative and most promising situation in the household of Prince 
Gotheoleog, and kept him to the incessant toil, the unmitigated 
drudgery of diplomatic life; but, having one luckless night gained :ad- 
mission into the gallery of the House of Commons on the debate: ofa 
certain question, to which I shall not more particularly allude, and there 
having seen and heard a certain member, whose name I| shall not 
specify, sway and convulse the senate, George resolved from that 
moment to play the devil, and nothing but the devil to the end of his 
days. He immediately retired to Bellamy’s, and penned his resigna- 
tion to Prince Gotheoleog, trusting, with the confidence of true genius, 
to fortune, to his own force of character, or, what is more likely, 
without once thinking of the means or accidents, to obtain the end of 
his indomitable aspirations—an appearance as the devil. Unrivalled as 
Wieland is, as the representative of the fiend in all his thousand shapes 
—to be sure the great advantages of our hero’s education in the: Hartz 
Mountains are not to be forgotten—it is yet to be regretted that lie 
ever 

“ To the playhouse gave up what was meant for mankind.” 
It is, and must ever be a matter of sorrow not only to his best wishers, | 
but to the friends of the world at large, that those high qualifications, 
those surpassing powers of diabolic phlegm, vivacity, and impudence, 
which have made Mr. Wieland’s devils the beau ideal of the infernal, 
had not been suffered to ripen in the genial clime of diplomacy. In the 
full glow of my admiration of his diabolic beauties—that is, since the 
facts above narrated have been in my possession—lI have often scarcely 
suppressed a sigh to think how great an ambassador has been sacrificed 
in a’ play-house fiend. Indeed, nothing can be more truly diplomatic 
than the supernatural shifts of Wieland. Had he acted in France in 
the days of Napoleon, he had been kidnapped from the stage, and 
nolens volens, made a plenipotentiary. 

It is a painful theme to dwell upon the strugglings of modest, and, 
consequently, unsupported genius. ‘Therefore, I shall, at least for the 
present, suppress a very long and minute account of the trials*that beset 
our hero in his attempts to make known the wonders that were in him. 
I shall not'relate how he was flouted by one manager, snubbed by an- 
other, derisively smiled upon by a third; how, at length, he obtained 
a footing in the theatre, but was condemned to act the minor iniquities, 
less gifted men being promoted to play the devil himself. “Injall these 
trials, ‘however, in all these disappomtments and occasional heart- 
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burnings, the genius of our hero continued to ripen. His horns still 
budded, and his tail gave token of great promise; and, at length, he 
burst upon the town, from top to toe, iutus et in cute, a perfect and most 
dainty devil. Great as his success has, been, I should not have thus 
lengthily dwelt upon it, were I not convinced of its future increase, 
There are great mysteries in Wieland—a part of his infant wanderings 
in the Hartz—yet to be revealed. I feel certain from the demoniacal 
variety of his humour, that there are yet a legion of spirits, fantastic and 
new, yet to be shown to us; all of them the old acquaintances of our 
hero’s babyhood, all from the same genuine source of romance 4s his 
* Devil on Two Sticks,”’ his “ Devil of the Danube,” and his “ Devil of 
the Opera.” 

Having discussed the professional merits of Mr. Wieland, the reader 
may probably feel curious respecting the private habits of a man 80 dis- 
tinguished by his supernatural emotions. Iam enabled, it is with con- 
siderable satisfaction I avow it, to satisfy the laudable anxiety of the 
reader, and from the same authentic materials that have supplied the 
principal part of this notice. 

Mr. Wieland is a gentleman of the most retired and most simple 
manners. After the severest rehearsals of a new devil, he has been 
known to recreate himself in the enclosure of St. James’s Park; and 
further, to illustrate his contemplative and benevolent habits, by flinging 
to the various water-fuwl in the canal—by the way, in imitation of a 
great regal authority—fragments of cakes and biscuits. His dress is 
of the plainest kind, being commonly a snuff-coloured coat buttoned 
up to the neck; a white cravat, drab small clothes, and drab knee- 
gaiters. A gold-headed cane, said to have been in the possession of 
Cornelius Agrippa, is sometimes in his hand. He is occasionally in- 
duced to take a pinch of snuff, but was never seen to smoke. His face 
is as well known at the British Museum as are the Elgin Marbles, Mr. 
Wieland having for some years been employed on a new edition of the 
“Talmud.”” Although a German by birth, Mr. Wieland speaks Eng- 
lish with remarkable purity, having had the advantage of early instruc- 
tion in our language from a British dramatist, who, driven from the 
stage by the invasion of French pieces, sought to earn his precarious 
bread as a journeyman doll-maker with Mr. Wieland, senior. We could 
enter into further particulars, but shall commit a violence upon ourselves, 
and here wind up what we trust will henceforth prove a model for all 
stage biographies. 

The inquiring reader may possibly desire to learn how we became 

essed of the valuable documents from which the above narrative is 
gathered. To this we boldly make answer: we blush not, whilst we 
avow, that our dear friend Dullandry has a careless habit of carrying his 
most valuable communications for “ The Wet Blanket” in his coat- 
pocket; and that only on Thursday last we overtook him, with his 
papers peeping from their sanctuary, when—when in a word the temp- 
tation was too much for us, and the consequence is, that the readers of 
** The New Monthly” have ‘‘ Some Account of a Stage Devil.” 

Why should all dramatic truths be confined to the impartial and 
original pages of “‘ The Wet Blanket ?” 

















SHAKSPEARE’S. HISTORICAL. PLAYS CONSIDERED 
HISTORICALLY.—NO. V.* 


BY THE RIGHT HON. T. P. COURTENAY. 


I now come to a play illustrative of a period which, has. recently been 
the subject of elaborate research. Indeed, not only the play of ‘ Henry 
the*ifth,”’ but that which precedes it are the object of historical criti- 
cisms, rather more particular than those which have been applied to 
preceding plays, but not one of these goes deeper than the compara- 
tively modern Chronicles to which Shakspeare himself resorted. io 
Malone never corrects Hall or Holinshed from more ancient historical 
records. This remark is in no degree applicable to Mr. Tyler, to whose 
memoirs of Henry the Fifth I have already referred, or to Sir Harris 
Nicolas, whose history of the battle of Agincourt I deem, notwithstand- 
ing a few faults which I still find with its conclusions, a pattern for 
historical pieces. t 

The necessity of going farther than the chronicles, if one would ascer- 
tain how far Shakspeare may be received as an historian, appears in the 
first scene of this play. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury} and the Bishop of Ely § are intro- 
duced at the court at Kenilworth lamenting that in parliament— 

“ That self bill is urged, 

Which, in the eleventh year of the last king’s reign 
Was like, and had indeed against us pass‘d, 
But that the unpre J and unquiet time 
Did push it out of further question. 

- « « « e Ifit pass against us, 
We lose the better half of our possession : 
For all the temporal lands, which men devout 
By testament have given to the church, 
Would they strip from us.”’ 


And the archbishop then enumerates the earls, knights, and esquires, 
whom this diverted revenue would “ maintain to the king’s honour,” 
besides supporting a great many poor people, and yielding to the king 
a yearly surplus of 1000/. 

“ Ely. This would drink deep. 
Cant. "Twould drink the cup and all.” 

In considering how this fatal blow is to be averted, the prelates 
advert to Henry’s disposition and altered character, in terms which, for 
several reasons, I must quote :— 





* Continued from No. cexiii., p. 57. 

+ Sir H. Nicolas is not only full and precise in his references, but he gives at 
length in his appendix the passages upon which he founds his history. I feel 
myself justified in referring to Aim, in many cases, instead of naming each separate 
authority which he quotes. I wish that Mr. Tyler had enabled me to show him 
equal respect. 

t Henry Chicheley, the founder of All Souls’ College. He was born in 1632, 
succeeded Archbishop Arundel in March, 1414, and died in 1443. 

§ John Fordham appears to have been Bishop of Ely at this time, but 1 know 
not why Shakspeare selects him.—Godwin, 266, 
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“ Cant. The king is full of grace, and fair regard, 
Ely. And a true lover of the holy church. 
Cant. The courses of his hig fe promised it not, 

The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 

But that his wildness, mortified in him, 

Seem’d to die too: yea, at that very moment, 

Consideration, like an angel, came 

And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him ; 

Leaving his body as a paradise, 

To envelop and contain celestial spirits. 

Never was such a sudden scholar made : 

Never came reformation in a flood, 

With such a heady current, scouring faults ; 

Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 

So soon did lose his seat, and all at once, 

As in this king. 

Ely. We are blessed in the change.” 


All this is scarcely beyond what I have already* cited from the old 
historians. In what follows, Shakspeare becomes a little more poetical,t 
in more senses than one :— 


“ Cant. Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire, the king were made a prelate ; 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You'd say,—it hath been all-in-all his study : 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle render’d you in music: 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter; that, when he speaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears 
To steal his sweet and honey'd sentences ; 
So that the art and practick part of life 
Is but the mistress to this theoric : 
Which is a wonder, how his grace should glean it, 
Since his addiction was to courses vain ; 
His companies unletter’d, rude, and shallow ; 
His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports ; 
And never noted in him any study, 
Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity.” 


After more of metaphorical wonderment at the change of character, 
the Bishop of Ely asks how the king is affected towards the bill? the 
metropolitan answers that he is rather on the side of the church— 





* P. 56. 

+ Holinshed speaks very favourably of the king, but neither he nor any other 
writer with whom I am acquainted, ascribes to him the various talents which the 
archbishop enumerates. “ Virtuously considering in his mind (sayé Holinshed) 
that all goodness cometh of God, he determined to begin with something acceptable 
to his divine Majesty, and therefore commanded the clergy sincerely and truly to 
preach the word of God and to live accordingly, that they might be the lanterns 
of light to the temporalty, as their profession required. The laymen he willed to 
serve God and obey their prince; prohibiting them above all thin ach of 
matrimony, custom in swearing, and, namely, wilful perjury. Besides this, he 
elected: the best learned men in the laws of the realm to the offices of justice, and 
men of good living he preferred to high degrees and authority."—p.62, 
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“ For T have made an offer to his majesty, 
Upon our spiritual convocation ; 
And in regard of causes now in hand, 
Which I have open‘d to his grace at large, 
As touching France,—to give a greater sum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 
Did to his predecessors part withal.” 


The king is now introduced, surrounded by his counsellors, and be- 
fore he suffers the ambassador ftom France to be admitted, desires that 
the Archbishop may be sent for :— 


“ We would be resolved, 
Before we hear him,”* of some things of weight 
That task our thoughts, as touching us and France.” 


The archbishop now appears, and the king solemnly adjures him to 
give a conscientious answer to the question which he asks— 


“Why the law Salique, that they have in France, 
Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim.” 


Whereupon the prelate proves, in a very learned discourse, that the 
Salique land is not France, but a district in Germany, between the Elbe 
and Sala, called Meisen. In that district Charles the Great 


“« Holding in disdain the German women, 
For some dishonest manners of their lives,— 
Establish'd there this law, to wit, no female 
Should be inheritrix in Salique land.” 


This land did not come into the possession of the French until 421 
years after the death of Pharamond, who was falsely supposed to have 
made this law. He died in the year 426, and Charles! the Great 
established the French beyond the river Sala in 805. 

It is further argued by the archbishop that King Pepin’s claim to the 
crown of France was derived from Blithild, daughter of King Clothair : 
that Hugh Capet derived from the Lady Lingare, daughter to Charle- 
main, And, moreover, Lewis the Ninth was not easy on his throne till 
he had ascertained that his grandmother Isabel descended from the 
Lady Ermengare, daughter to Charles Duke of Loraine, (the heir of 
Charles the Great,) from whom Hugh Capet had usurped the crown. 

Chicheley does not explain the title of Henry himself, but he, never- 
theless, exhorts him to claim the crown of France, and to emulate the 
glories of Edward the Third and the Black Prince. And he proffers 
the liberal aid from the clergy, of which we have already heard. 

He is seconded by the Bishop of Ely, who is supported by the Dake 
of Exeter + and the Earl of Westmoreland.{ King Henry expresses 
some apprehension of danger from Scotland :— 


“ For you shall read, that my great-grandfather 
Never went with his forces into France, 
But that the Scot on his unfurnish’d kingdom 
Came pouring, like the tide into a breach.” 





ee 





* The ambassador, 
, Thomas Beaufort, youngest natural son of John of Gaunt by Catherine Swin- 
ford r b. tua in truth, now only Earl of Dorset, not being created, Duke of Exeter 
unt q 
t See No, cexii, p. 463. 
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And Westmoreland quotes an old saying— 
“Tf that you will France win, 
Then with Scotland first begin.” 


But the archbishop makes another, perhaps rather prosy, oration, in 
which he introduces the well-known description of the commonwealth 
of bees, by whose operations he illustrates, not very logically, the 
intended expedition into France, 

The king is now resolved, and receives the ambassadors of the dau- 
phin, who, after some apologies, deliver the present of tennis-bails, 
with which that prince thought fit to insult the king ; who receives it 
with becoming contempt, and returns a manful defiance. 

The whole of this scene is taken from Holinshed, who borrowed it 
from Hall. And subsequent historians, particularly Hume,* always 
happy to have a fling at the clergy, have traced Henry’s ambitious 
attempts upon the crown of France to the instigation of the heads of 
the church, and especially Archbishop Chicheley, who hoped thereby 
to divert the attention of the king and parliament from the ecclesiastical 
revenues. 

Now, it is true that we are told in “ The Parliamentary History,”’t 
upon what authority | know not, { that, in a parliament held at Leicester 
on the 30th of April, 1414, the commons reminded the king of a sug- 
gestion which they had made four years before, viz., “in the eleventh 
year of the late king’s reign,” for diverting to civil uses some part of 
the revenues of the church.§ It is also true that, one month after the 
meeting of this parliament, Henry sent ambassadors to France, who 
were instructed, in the first instance, to claim the crown. But it is 
equally certain that, before the meeting of this parliament, and previously 
to the preferment of Chicheley to the primacy, Henry had made demands 

m France which he could scarcely expect to obtain without a war. 
He had not, I believe, claimed the crown, but he had insisted upon the 
renewal of the treaty of Bretigny, made between Edward the, Third and 
the Dauphin Charles, acting for his captive father, King John, after the 
battle of Poitiers; and upon the restitution of all the possessions in 
France which had been taken from the kings of England since that 
time. This demand involved a cession on the part of France of the 
duchies of Normandy and Touraine, the earldoms of Anjou and Maine, 
the duchy of Brittany, and other possessions;] and Henry, moreover, 
demanded a portion of no less than two millions of crowns with Catherine, 
the daughter of France, whom, as a part of the arrangement proposed, 
he was to have in marriage. 

Nor do the ancient historians connect the French war with the 
spolration bill, or with the archbishop. The speech in the play, which 
contains the argument upon the Salic law, is taken almost verbatim 
from Holinshed, but there is no trace of it in Otterbourne, Walsingham, 
Hardyng, or Elmham. The last, indeed, says, that before the king went 


* iii, 92. + 1.924. 

3 I find nothing in Otterbourne, Walsingham, Titus Livius, or Elmham; nor 
can I find oo fe eee or address in the Rolls ; but one may have escaped me. Mr. 
Tyler says it is “ a matter of Aistorical certainty that the commons were clamorous 
for the alienation of the ecclesiastical revenues.” But he gives no authority. 

§ This is found in Wals., 379.—See Parl, Hist., p. 310, 
|| Nicolas p, 2, 
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to France he satisfied himself by the advice of accomplished and/wise 
men, that nothing in divine or human law forbade. his expedition.* But 
he had not even mentioned the obnoxious bill, or the clergy. And no 
one of the other three writers takes any notice even of this consultation, 
still less of the other topics in question. Hall was, I believe, the first 
writer who imputed the war to the clergy; and he makes up in severity 
and ill-nature for the silence of his predecessors, Holinshed, whom 
Shakspeare copies, thus tells the story :— 

“In this parliament many profitable laws were concluded, and many 
petitions moved were for that time deferred. Amongst which one was, that 
a bill exhibited in the parliament holden at Westminster in the eleventh 
year of King Henry the Fourth (which by reason the king was then troubled 
with civil discord came to none effect) might now with good deliberation be 

roduced and brought to some good conclusion. The effect of which de- 
liberation was that the temporal lands devoutly given, and disordinately 
spent by religious and other spiritual persons, should be seized into the 
king's hands, since the same might suffice to maintain, to the honour of 
the king and defence of the realm, 15 earls, 1509 knights, 6200 esquires, 
and 100 almshouses for relief only of the poor, impotent, and needy persons, 
and the king to have clearly to his coffers 20,000/., with many other pro- 
visions and yalues of religious houses which I pass over, This bill was 
much noted, and was feared among the religious sort, whom surely it 
touched very near, and therefore, to find remedy against it, they deter- 
mined to essay all ways to put by and overthrow this bill; wherein they 
thought best to try if they might move the king’s mood with some sharp 
invention that he should not regard the importunate petitions of the 
commons,’ 

Then follows Chicheley’s speech, which having been paraphrased by 
Shakspeare, and copied into the “ Parliamentary History,” passes for 
genuine, as though it had been reported by Hansard. 

The pedigree has puzzled everybody. I findin Betham’s genealogi- 
cal tables, (No. 252), that Pepin was descended from Blithild, as stated ; 
but I do not find that Hugh Capet had any ancestress of the name of 
Lingare, or Charlemain such a daughter. Charles, Duke of Lor- 
raine, had a daughter, Ermengarde, married to the Duke of Namur. I 
do not know whether Queen Isabel came from her.§ 

The quotation from Numbers, || is also from Holinshed, and the 
speeches of Westmoreland and Exeter, but with some variation. West- 
moreland was warden of the Scottish marches, and, according to Holin- 
shed, “ moved the king to begin first with Scotland.” He quoted the 
old saw, in favour of that course of policy. Exeter replied to him, re- 
versing the proverb, and urging that it was proper to begin with France ; 
“if the king might once compass the conquest of France, Scotland 
could not long resist ..... for where should the Scots learn policy and 
skill to defend themselves, if they had not their bringing up and training 
in France.”’ 

Shakspeare has, apparently of his own mere motion, put into the 
mouth of the king a correct historical argument founded upon the inva- 
sions of England by the Scots, in the time of Edward ITI. 

* “ Magnanimitas regia, prius tamen virorum perfectorum ac sapientum in- 
formata consilio, quod lege diving seu humane nihil contrarium operatur, si in justa 
guerrarum excitatur primordia, elatam et indignantem Gallorum rebellionem 
a mentis excubiis non expellit,” &c.—p. 34. 


+ Malone shows that Holinshed was always consulted by Shakspeare.—Bosw. 
267,270. {Hol.,65. § See Bosw.,273,4, || 6 Numb, xxvii.8, | Hol., 66. 
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There is another in which Shakspeare has gone beyond the 
| l-ay him. In Chicheley’s energetic exhortation, he says to 
“Go, my dread to your great grandsire’s tomb 
— aieen cee invoke his warlike spirit, 
And your great uncle’s, Edward the Black Prince ; 
Who on the French ground play'd a tragedy, 
Making defeat on the full power of France ; 
While his most mighty father, on a hill 
Stood smiling, to behold the lion’s whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility.” 

Tt has been observed that this allusion is taken from Holinshed, when 
speaking of the battle of Crecy.* 

The dramatist, however, places his scene at Kenilworth, which he 
also copies from Holinshed, only throwing together the transactions of 
that place and Leicester. It is probable that Henry kept his court at 
Kenilworth during the Leicester parliament, and the older chronicles, as 
well as Holinshed, place him there when he received the “ merry mes- 
sage”’ of the dauphin. Unaccountable as this anecdote is, there is better 
Te for it, than for the interference of the clergy; for it is men- 
tioned by Otterbourne, Elmham, and others. I know not whether 
Paris balls (Holinshed’s term as well as that of Otterbourne) necessa- 
rily imply balls used in tennis, which in fact required great strength and 
activity; but the context rather points to a sort of ball which is played 
with by children.+ But some contemporary writers call them tennis-balls 
as Shakspeare does.{ The sender of this insulting present is by Otter- 
bourne called Charles; but Charles (afterwards VII.) was not yet the 
dauphin: the present dauphin was Louis, who died in the lifetime of 
Charles VI. It is remarkable that this prince, who is supposed to have 
ridiculed, in this singular method, the youth and trifling character of 
the King of England, was himself under nineteen years of age ; 
(whereas Henry was now 25); and he was, moreover, according to 
French historians, a youth of much profaneness and depravity.§ 

The story is itself improbable ; it has been truly observed, that while 
the King of France made great offers to Henry, though not quite equal 
to his demands; it was not likely that his son should thus exasperate 
him | [would here observe, that while Shakspeare would apparently 
have us look upon Henry’s claims as perfectly justified, modern histo- 
rians are apt to treat them as altogether unrighteous, and dictated by 
an inordinate ambition; and of this opinion, [ fear, is Sir Harris 
Nicolas, who has so ably described the king’s warlike achievements. 
Now it appears to me that though the claim to the crown could not be 
sustained, Henry had a just cause of war with France, from her breach 
of the treaty of Bretigny; and a just right to demand, at the least, all 
that had been lost since the renewal of hostilities on the part of France, 
for the provinces taken from his predecessors had not been ceded by any 
treaty of peace. England had been wrongfully dispossessed of them, 


and had never renounced her right to recover them. And in this view, 











































* Hol., 639; Bosw., 272. A 

+ Misit pilas Parisianas ad ludendum cum pueris; Otterb, 274; and see — 
Nicolas, R 9. . 

t See Nicolas, p. 11. § Sismondi, xiii., 456; from Des Ursins, 285, 

|} Hume, and Nicolas, 9. 
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in them; but surely the rights acquired by treaty were in the, SOCNER 
of England for the time being.* ae 


The second ei brings us to Southampton, the place of Henry’s em- 
barkation for France. We are here introduced to the Duke of Bedford, 
whom we formerly knew. as Prince John of Lancaster: and we have 
now the arrest and condemnation of the Earl of Cambridge,t Lord 
Scrope,{ and Sir Thomas Grey,§ who conspired against the life of the 
king. 

Shakspeare copies Holinshed pretty closely, with the dramatic ,addi- 
tion which makes the conspirators, unconscious of the detection of their 
own guilt, urge Henry to execute rigid justice upon an inconsiderable 
offender. .The older historians support Holinshed and Shakspeare in 
describing Scrope as the occasional bedfellow of the king; and, the 
chronicler says that “ he represented so great gravity in his countenance,’ 
such modesty in behaviour, and so virtuous zeal to all godliness; in his 
talk, that whatever he said was thought for the most part necessary to 


be done and followed.”’|| 
“ But O! 


What shall I say to thee, Lord Scrope, thou cruel, 
Ungrateful, savage, and inhuman creature ! 

Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels, 
That knew'st the very bottom of my soul, 

That almost might'st have coin’d me into gold, 
Wouldst thou have practised on me for thy use ?” 


I omit much about the superior skill and ingenuity of the particular 
deyil, who tempted this man to sin :— 


“OQ, how hast thou with jealousy infected 
The sweetness of affiance! Show men dutiful ? 
Why, so didst thou: Seem they grave and learned ? 
Why, so didst thou : Come they of noble family ? 
Why, so didst thou: Seem they religious ? 
Why, so didst thou : Or are they spare in diet ; 
Free from gross passion, or of mirth, or anger ; 
Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood ; 
Garnish'd and deck’d in modest complement ; 
Not working with the eye, without the ear, 
And, but in purged judgment, trusting neither? 
Such, and so finely bolted, didst thou seem.” 


The king’s address to the three, before they are carried off in custody, 
is almost literally copied ; and it is followed in the chronicle as in the 








* See Tyler, ii., p. 84, &c. He shows that Henry was urged by his people, and 
that there was by no means an ill opinion of his claims even in foreign countries. 

+ Richard, Earl of Cambridge, second son of the Duke of York, with whom we 
meet inthe play of Richard I1., and brother to Edward, the Duke of York of this 


lay, 
, $ Henty, third Lord Scrope of Marsham ; nephew of Archbishop Serope. See 
43. 
: § This knight was of the family from which Earl Grey is descended; I rather 
suppose his lineal ancestor, who married Alice, daughter of the Karl of Westmore- 
’ land. (Sir Jobn Grey, of Heaton, of an elder branch of Greys, now extinct, was & 
‘distinguished soldier in the French war, Collins, v. 677-682. 
|| Hobs 70, 
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play, by the execution of summary justice. But Holinshed gives also* 

r account, more consistent with the records, for he gives the pur- 
port of the indictment. The criminals were regularly indicted, and tried 
and convicted by a common jury. Grey was executed; but Cambridge 
and Scrope claimed the privilege of their peerage, which however was 
very insufficiently afforded to them, for they were not tried by their 
peers. The record and sentence were submitted to a court of peers, and 
confirmed; whereupon, the former sentence was executed.t 

Cambridge says in the play :— 

“For me, the gold of France did not seduce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive, 
The sooner to effect what I intended.” 

This is clearly from Holinshed, who says that his intention was to 
exalt to the crown his brother-in-law, Edmund, Earl of March, as heir to 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence; after the death of this Earl, the crown would 
come to Cambridge’s wife. And this scheme (in which we have the 
beginning of the contention between the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster) was charged upon him in the indictment. 

Contemporary writers, mentioned by Nicolas, avow that these un- 
happy men received “ a million of gold” (I know not what sum is in- 
tended thereby) from the King of France. 

It is remarkable, and is perhaps of some importance to the con- 
troversy{ concerning the death of Richard II., that the indictment 
charged t..c accused with conspiring to proclaim March rightful heir to 
the crown, in case Richard I]. was actually dead ; and with sending to 
Scotland, to bring over Thomas de Trumpyngton, because he resembled 
Richard in person.§ 

The fourth scene introduces us to the French court, where Charles VI. 
is surrounded by the dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, and the con- 
stable, Charles D’Albret. The mention of Burgundy is, I believe, 
erroneous; nor did Shakspeare find it in Holinshed. Burgundy had 
not, at this time, come in person to the succour of the king. Indeed, a 
negociation had been on foot between him and Henry V., one object of 
which was the marriage of the king with Catherine of Burgundy ; and 
it has been supposed that the distracted state of France between the 
Burgundian and Orleans factions, were among the inducements to 
Henry’s invasion. Nevertheless, he sent his forces to join the king’s 
army. 

The Dukes of Berry and of Bretagne, of Brabant and of Orleans, all, 
except Brabant,|| are also mentioned without Holinshed’s authority. 
ray and Bretagne are mentioned by Monstrelet,** but it was not until 
our day that his work was introduced to English readers. Did Shak- 
Speare resort to some other account of the battle of Agincourt? or did he 
take names from his general acquaintance with the court and nobility of 





France ? 
The dauphin is again made to hold Henry for a trifler :— 
** She is so idly king’d 
Her sceptre so fantastically borne, 
BY a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth, 
at fear attends her not.” 
We P. 71. # Nicolas, p. 38. See No. ccxi. 378, 
§ Nicolas, 39; and Hol., 71. || Brother to the Duke of Burgundy. 


{ They are mentioned by Hall. ** P.11—81, Nicolas, 86. 
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The constable corrects him, but speaks of the king’s “ vanities fore- 
spent.”’ All this is in keeping with the whole plot of these plays, and 
with popular belief, but there is neither probability nor record to support 
the notion, that the French had a low opinion of Henry, whom they 
had indeed found— 

“ how terrible in constant resolution.” 

Ambassadors from England are now announced, and the Duke of 
Exeter appears. Here a great liberty is taken with history. Exeter’s 
mission, as mentioned by Holinshed,* took place a considerable time 
before Henry went to France, or even to Southampton. But I do not 
find that Exeter was in any one of Henry’s missions to the French king ; 
nor was there any mission, as this is described to be, after the landing 
of the English in France.t There had been two embassies to France, 
one in January, 1414, the other in May, 1415.{ The most recent am- 
bassage was from France to England, whither the Archbishop of 
Bourges (who is introduced into the old play) was sent only one month 
before the embarkation of Henry. Of this negociation there are various 
accounts, but it appears to have been broken off upon the amount of the 
money which the Princess Catherine of France was to bring to 
England, and of her dower, and of the time at which the payment 
should be made. The demand of the crown of France was suspended, 
but I am inclined to agree with Sir Harris Nicolas, that Henry was at 
this time resolved upon war. 

That Shakspeare now relied more upon popular tradition than upon 
his usual authority, is apparent from his discrepancy with Holinshed, as 
to the terms demanded on this the last occasion. 

“ At time prefixed, (at Winchester), before the king's presence, sitting on 
his throne imperial, the Archbishop of Bruges made an eloquent and a long 
oration, dissuading war, and praising peace ; offering the King of England 
a great sum of money, with divers countries, being in very deed but fair and 
poor, as a dowry with the lady Catharine, in marriage, so that he would dis- 
solve his army and dismiss his soldiers, which he had gathered and put in a 
readiness. When his oration was ended, the king caused the ambassadors 
to be highly feasted, and set them at his own table. And, after a day 
assigned in the foresaid hall, the Archbishop of Canterbury to their oration 
made a notable answer, the effect of which was, that if the French king 
would not give with his daughter in marriage the duchies of Aquitain, 
Anjou, and all other signories and dominions sometime appertaining to 
the noble progenitors of the King of England, he would in no wise retire 
his army, nor break his journey ; but would with all diligence enter into 
France, destroy the people, waste the country, and subvert the town with 
blood, sword, and fire, and never cease till he had recovered his ancient 
right and lawful patrimony. The king avowed the archbishop’s saying, and 
on the word of a prince, promised to perform it to the uttermost.” 


There is here no peremptory demand of the crown of France. 

As I have not yet quoted much from the play, I beg you to insert the 
introduction to the third act. I venture to admire it in spite of Dr. 
Johnson. 





* P. 67. 
+ “ Exeter. Dispatch us with all speed, lest that our king 
Come here himself to question our delay, 
For he is footed in this land already.” 
Henry landed on the 14th of August, 1415. 
{ Nicolas, p. 122. 
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“ Chorus. Thus, with imagin’d wing, our swift scene flies, 
In motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought. Sungore that you have seen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton pier 
Embark his royalty; and his brave fleet , 
With silken streamers the young Phebus fanning, 
Play with your fancies; and in them behold, 
Upon the hempen tackle, ship-boys climbing : 
Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give 
To sounds confused: behold the threaden sails 
Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge : O, do but think 
You stand upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing ; 
For so appears this fleet majestical, 
Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow ! 
Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy, 
And leave you England, as dead midnight still, 
Guarded with grandsires, babies, and old women, 
Either pass’d, or not arrived to, pith and puissance : 
For who is he, whose chin is but enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ? 
Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a siege ; 
Behold the ordnance on their carriages, 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. 
Suppose, the ambassador from the French comes back ; 
Tells Harry, that the king doth offer him 
Katharine his daughter; and with her, to dowry, 
Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 
The offer likes not ; and the nimble gunner 
With linstock now the devilish cannon touches, 
And down goes all before them. Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind.” 


As Shakspeare does not follow history in the negotiations between 
Henry and the French government, I know not to which of the nume- 
rous proposals that were interchanged he now alludes. But it is true 
that the Archbishop of Bourges, whom I have already mentioned, offered 
* Angouleme and Bisome, and various other territories,” * very inferior 
to Henry’s demand. 

We now find Henry and his army before Harfleur. His address to 
his soldiers may perhaps be suggested by one which Holinshed ¢ ascribes 
to a later period of the campaign :— 


—“a right grave oration moving them to play the men, whereby to ob- 
tain a glorious victory, as there was hope certain they should, the rather if 
they would but remember the just cause for which they fought, and, when 
they should encounter such faint-hearted people as their ancestors had so 
often overcome.” 


“ K. Henry. Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 
once more, 
Or close the wall up with our English dead ! 
In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; 





* Nicolas, p. 3. + P. 79. 
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But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon u the | blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favoured rage ; 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect. 

» « + « « « Qn, on, you noble English, 

Whose blood is fetch’d from fathers of war-proof! 
Fathers, that like so many Alexanders, 

Have, in these parts, from morn till even fought, 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 
Dishonour not your mothers; now attest 

That those whom you call fathers did beget you! 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war! And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not ; 
For there is none of you so mean and base 

That hath not noble lustre in his eyes.” 


Shakspeare judiciously omits the depreciation of the beaten, which, in 
truth, derogates from the merit of the conquerors ; nor is faint-hearted an 
epithet to be applied to French soldiers. 

In another speech,* addressed to the inhabitants of Harfleur, Henry 
threatens, in terms approaching to brutality, which I have no desire to 
extract, to give up the town to pillage and unrestained license, if it 
holds out longer. The governor, announcing the failure of succour 
from the king, surrenders the place. All this is correct, except the 
dreadful threat of consequences, which is nowhere recorded. But I fear 
that they were, too frequently, though most unjustly, attendant upon 
an obstinate defence. According to Holinshed, Henry’s general orders 
were humane :— 


“ At his first coming on land he caused proclamation to be made, that no 
person should be so hardy, on pain of death, either to take anything out of 
any church that belonged to the same, or to hurt or to do any violence unto 
priests, women, or any such as should be found without weapon or armour 
and not ready to make resistance.” + 


In virtue of this proclamation, a man was hanged who stole a pix out 
of a church,} and this offender, according to Shakspeare, was our friend 
Bardolph. 

“ Pistol. Fortune is Bardolph’s foe, and frowns on him ; 

For he hath stol’n a pix, and hang’d must be. 
Let gallows gape for dog, and man go free, 
And let not Soa his wind-pipe suffocate ; 
But Exeter hath given the doom of death, 
For pix of little price.” 

The depreciation of the English by the French is a favourite topic, 
justified by all writers ; and indeed the English, with whom they now 
had to fight, were greatly reduced by sickness and deprivation. We 
have again the French court, when Henry’s passage of the river Somme 
is announced; but the French leaders, among whom the Duke of Bour- 
bon § now appears, still hold their enemy cheap. 





* Act iii. Se. 3. + Hol., 72; Nicolas, 52. t Hol., 77; Nicolas, 91. 
§ Maternal uncle to King Charles the Sixth. 
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“ Const. Dieu de battaile ! Where have they this mettle ? 
Is not their climate foggy, raw, and dull ? 


Or when, as in despite, the sun looks pale, 
Killing their fruit with frowns? Can sodden water, 


A drench for sur-rein’d jades, their barley-broth, 
Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat ? 
And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, 
Seem frosty ?” 

I do not understand this view of English diet. I always understood 
that our continental neighbours reproached us with the solédity rather 
than with the spareness of our food ; and their light wines are generally 
compared, not with thin broth, but with potent ale; nor can it be alto- 
gether denied that the French and English, even in the character of their 
bravery, do somewhat resemble their respective sorts of diet. 

Exeter appears to have been a favourite with our poet. 


“ The Duke of Exeter (says Fluellen) has very gallantly maintained the 
pridge: the French is gone off, look you, and there is gallant and most 
prave passages ; marry, th’ athversary was have possession of the pridge, 
but he is enforced to retire, and the Duke of Exeter is master of the pridge. 
I can tell your Majesty, the Duke of Exeter is a prave man.” * 


Exeter was a brave man, but there is no record of this particular feat 
of valour; nor indeed was he now with the army ; he had been left in 
command at Harfleur. 


a - ea 


“ Come, uncle Exeter, 
Go you and enter Harfleur; there remain, 
And fortify it strongly ’gainst the French ; 
Use mercy to them aL. For us, dear uncle,— 
The winter coming on, and sickness growing 
Upon our soldiers,—we'll retire to Calais.” 


After the surrender of Harfleur, Henry found his army so reduced by 
sickness that he determined to return to England; + and, by an unac- 
countable, but eventually fortunate decision, he made for Calais (then in 
the possession of England), instead of re-embarking where he had 
landed. To effect his purpose, it was necessary to cross the river 
Somme,} but all the bridges were broken down, and it was not until the 
19th of October that he succeeded in crossing by a ford ;§ in which | 
passage he was unopposed. He had afterwards to cross the Ternoise ; ! 
ere there was a bridge which the French attempted to destroy, but the ! 
English were too quick for them ;|| but it is only by Shakspeare that the 
Duke of Exeter was selected for this particular service. It was pre- 


viously to this occupation of the bridge that Henry received a message 
from the enemy. 


“ Mountjoy, king-at-arms, was sent to the king of England to defy him 
as the enemy of France, and to tell him that he should shortly have battle. 
King Henry advisedly answered, ‘ Mine intent is to do as it pleaseth God. 
I will not seek your master, but if he, or his, seek me, I will meet them, 
God willing: Ifany of your nation attempt once to stop me in my journey 
now towards Calais, at their jeopardy be it; and yet I wish not any of you 


_ aw oA Seabee ." to be the occasion that I dye your tawny ground with 


ee 


* Act iii., So. 6. + Nicolas, 80, 242. t Nicolas, 87, 95. § Hol., 76. 
|| Hol., 77; Nicolas, 100. G Hol., 77. 


See 
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This account, which is confirmed by contemporary writers,* is fol- 
lowed by Shakspeare,+ except as to the purport of the message, which 
he makes to consist in a demand of ransom. Henry’s answer is copied, 
with the addition of a little boasting, for which however he speedily re- 
bukes himself. 


“ Turn thee back, 
And tell thy king, I do not seek him now ; 
But could be willing to march on to Calais, 
Without impeachment ; for, to say the sooth, 
(Though ’tis no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage,) 
My people are with sickness much enfeebled ; 
My numbers lessen'd ; and those few I have, 
Almost no better than so many French ; 
Who, when they were in health, I tell thee, herald, 
I thought, upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen.—Yet, forgive me, God, 
That I do brag thus!—This your air of France 
Hath blown that vice in me; I must repent. 
Go, therefore, tell thy master, here I am: 
My ransom, is this frail and worthless trunk ; 
My army, but a weak and sickly guard ; 
Yet, God before, tell him we will come on, 
Though France himself, and such another neighbour, 
Stand in our way. There's for thy labour, Montjoy. 
Go, bid thy master well advise himself : 
If we may pass, we will; if we be hinder’d, 
We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 
Discolour: and so, Montjoy, fare you well. 
The sum of all our answer 1s but this: 
We would not seek a battle, as we are; 
Yet, as we are, we say, we will not shun it : 
So tell your master.” 


I well remember being in childhood familiar with the belief that one 
Englishman could dick three Frenchmen ! 

We have now} the French camp again, near Agincourt. The Dau- 
phin, the Constable, the Duke of Orleans (who was certainly present), 
and a Lord Rambures (another name which is mentioned by Holin- 
shed), are introduced, depreciating, in their turn, the English. The 
Constable, however, who has now learned that the English live upon 
something stronger than barley-broth, allows them to be brave when 
well fed. 

“The men do sympathize with mastiffs, in robustious and rough coming on, 
leaving their wits with their wives; and then give them great meals of 
beef, and iron and steel, and they will eat like wolves, and fight like devils.” 


Holinshed thus describes the eve of the battle :— 


“ They (the French) were lodged even in the way by which the English- 
men must pass towards Calais, and all that night after their coming thither 
made great cheer, and were very merry, pleasant, and full of game. The 
Englishmen also of their parts were of good comfort, and nothing abashed of 
the matter, and yet they were both hungry, weary, sore travelled, and vexed 
with many cold diseases. Howbeit, reconciling themselves with God by 





* Nicolas, 97. t Act iii., Sc. 6. t Act iii, Sc. 7. 
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housell and shrift, requiring assistance at His hands that is the only giver of 
victory, they determined rather to die than to yield or flee." * oy 5] 

Again— 

“The Frenchmen in the mean while, as though they were sure of victory, 
made great triumphs for the captives, had determined before how to divide 
the spoil, and the soldiers, the night before, had played (for) the Englishmen 
at dice. The noblemen had devised a chariot, wherein they —— convey the 
king captive to the city of Paris, crying to their soldiers, Haste you to the 
8 i glory and honour : little weening (God wot) how soon their brags 
should be blown away.” t 


Let us now hear Shakspeare’s description :— 


“ Cho, From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army stilly sounds, 
That the fix’d centinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch: 
Fire answers fire ; and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face : 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night’s dull ear; and from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. 
The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 
And (the third hour of drowsy morning named) 
Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul, 
The confident and over-lusty French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice ; 
And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night, 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away. The poor condemn’d English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 
The morning’s danger ; and their gesture sad, 
Investing lank-lean cheeks, and war-worn coats, 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts. O, now, who will behold 
The royal captain of this ruin’d band, 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let him ery— Praise and glory on his head ! 
For forth he goes, and visits all his host; 
Bids them good morrow, with a modest smile ; 
And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 
Upon his royal face there is no note, 
How dread an army has enrounded him ; 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour’ 
Unto the weary and all-watch'd night ; 
But freshly looks, and overbears attaint, 
With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty ; 
That every wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks : 
A largess universal, like the sun, 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, 
Thawing cold fear. Then, mean and gentle all, 
Behold, as may unworthiness define, 
A little touch of Harry in the night.” 








* Hol. 78, t+ Hol., 80, 
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On the scenes which follow, between the king, and,,Sir.. Thomas 
Erpingham, Pistol, and the three soldiers, and om the tag vreelaaay 
upon the painful and burthensome incidents of greatness, I haye, no his- 
torical criticism ; they are excellent in their way. But his concluding 
appeal to the Almighty must be noticed, as referring to some circum- 
stances of history. — 


“O God of battles! steel my soldiers’ hearts, 
Possess them not with fear, take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, lest the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them !—Not to-day, O Lord ! 
O not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown ! 

I Richard's body have interred new ; 

And on it have bestow'd more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood. 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 

Who twice a day their wither'd hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s soul. More will I do: 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth ; 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon.” 


In the next scene, which again takes us to the French camp, where 
the over-confident commanders continued their boastful anticipations of 
victory over the half-famished English, the poet has introduced a cir- 
cumstance very natural in itself, 


“ Constable, Hark! how our steeds for present service neigh !” 


But it is curious that one of the narratives, written by a person pre- 
sent with the English army, says that— 


“ On that night, of all the host of France, scarcely a horse was heard to 
neigh. I know it for a truth, from Messire John, the bastard of Varoin, 
Lord of Forestel, for he was in that army on the part of the French, and I 
was in the other on the part of the English.’* 


Returning to the English camp, Shakspeare introduces Bedford, 
Exeter, and Westmoreland among the commanders present; though 
Bedford had been left as Regent in England, Exeter was in command 
at Harfleur. Westmoreland was at his post as Warden of the Scottish 
marches ;+ to him, therefore, is improperly ascribed the wish for more 
men from England, which he took from Holinshed. 


“It is said that as the king heard one of the host utter his wish to another, 
thus :—‘I would to God there'were with us now so many good soldiers as are 
at this hour within England!’ He answered, ‘I would not wish a man 
more here than I have! We are, indeed, in comparison with the enemies, 
but a few; but if God of his clemency do favour us and our just cause (as I 
trust he will), we shall speed well enough. But let no man ascribe gy 
to our own strength and might, but only to God’s assistance, to whom 
have no doubt we shall worthily have cause to give thanks therefore. And 
if so be that for our offences’ sakes we shall be delivered intothe hands of 
our enemies, the less number we be, the less damage shall the realm of 
England sustain; but if we should fight in trust of multitude of men, and 
so get the victory (our minds being prone to pride), we should thereupon, per- 





* St. Remy, in Nicolas, 108 and 249. + Nicolas, p. 342. 
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adventure, ascribe the victory not so much to the gift of God as to our own 
puissance, and thereby provoke his high ig De and displeasure against 
us ; and, if the enemy get the up and, then should our realm and coun- 
try suffer more damage, and stand in further danger. But, be you of good 
comfort, and show yourselves valiant. God and our just quarrel shall de- 
fend us, and deliver these, our proud adversaries, with all the multitude of 
them which you see (or, at the least, the most of them), into our hands.”* 


This passage, which is found nearly word for word in Elmham,t pro- 
duced a well-known speech from King Henry. 


“ What's he that wishes so? 
My cousin Westmoreland? No, my fair cousin : 
If we are mark’d to die, we are enough 
To do our country loss ; and, if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God's will! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost : 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But, if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 
No ‘faith, my coz, wish not a man from England ; 
God’s peace ! I would not lose so great an honour, 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 
For the best hope I have. O do not wish cne more : 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through the host, 
That he, which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart; his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 
We would not die in that man’s company, 
That fears his fellowship to die with us.” 


What follows should, perhaps, have been uttered after the battle; but 
I will not curtail this speech, which is one of those by which English 
youth were, in the days of Shakspeare’s more exclusive ascendancy, 
excited to warlike feelings. 


** This day is call’d the feast of Crispian : 
He that outlives this day and comes safe home 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
He that shall live this day, and see old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his friends, 
And say—to-morrow is St. Crispian : 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars, 
And say, these wounds I had on Crispin’s day. 
Old men forget, yet shall not all forget, 
But they'll remember such advantages, 
What feats they did that day. Then shall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth as household words— 
Henry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot,§ Salisbury and Gloster, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 
This story shall the good man teach his son, 


— a —sa 


* Hol. 80. ¢ P. 61; and see Nicolas, 242. 

} I have already said that Bedford and Exeter were not at Agincourt, neither 
was Warwick, boring gone home on sick leave from Harfleur. 

§ I presume that this was Gilbert Lord Talbot, uncle of the first Earl of Shrews- 
bury; but it may have been Sir William Talbot. See Nicolas, p. 40, 127-8. 
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And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

But we in it shall be remember’d. 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers : 

For he, to-day, that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother, be he ne’er so vile ; 

This day shall gentle his condition. 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here ;' 
And hold their manhoods cheap, white any speaks, 
That fought with us upon St. Crispin’s day.” 


Johnson, after observing upon this speech, that Henry prays like a 
Christian, and swears like a heathen, reflects morally that— 


“ Weare apt to promise to ourselves a more lasting memory than the 
changing state of human things admits. This prediction is not verified ; 
the feast of Crispin passes by without any mention of Agincourt. Late events 
obliterate the former: the civil wars have left in this nation scarcely any 
tradition of more ancient history.”* 


Though it is true that we do not think particularly of Agincourt on 
the 25th of October, this famous battle cannot be said to have passed 
out of memory, and I should say that we are generally more familiar 
with it than with the military events of the civil war. Shakspeare, no 
doubt, has tended to realise the prediction which he imagines. It does 
not often happen to England to fight a land battle of the highest im- 
portance and consequences. Between Agincourt and Blenheim there 
was, perhaps, no battle to be compared to either of them. And until 
the succession of victories, crowned by Waterloo, put them out of their 
heads, Englishmen were accustomed to boast of Agincourt and Blen- 
heim. The field of Naseby, however decisive, is regarded in quite a 
different light. 

It is not exactly known what was the nature or extent of the privi- 
lege in respect of armorial bearings to which Shakspeare alludesin the 
line about gentling the condition of Henry’s companions in arms. But 
it is a matter of authentic record, that when the king, a few years after- 
wards, forbade the assumption of coats of arms without due authority, he 
exempted “ those who bore arms with him at the battle of Agincourt.t” 

The poet follows Holinshed in relating one more effort on the part 
of the French to induce Henry to ransom himself out of the danger in 
which he stood. When the king answered, in the sense of Holinshed,f{ 


“‘ Bid them achieve me, and then sell my bones.” 


Holinshed is also followed in the appointment of the Duke of York to 
the command of the van. ‘“ He appointed a vaward, of the which he 
made Captain Edward, Duke of York, who of an haughty courage had 
desired that office.”’ 

A slight circumstance induces a belief that Shakspeare’s materials 
were not confined to Holinshed. 


‘** York. My lord, most humbly on my knee I beg 
The leading of the vaward. 
“ K. Henry. Take it, brave York.” 


In a poem of the fifteenth century, attributed to Lydgate, we read— 





* Bosw. + Nicolas, 169. t Hol., 80. 
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“ The Duke of York then full soon, 
ws al gp he fell pa hitt. 
i grant me a 
or His love that on cross did die ! 

The foreward that you this day grant me, 

To be before you in the field: 
By my banner, slain I will be, 

Or I will turn my back, or me yield.”* 


It is not easy to represent a battle on the stage, and Shakspeare gives 
us nothing besides alarums and excursions, except the capture of a 
French soldier by Pistol.t Between this scene and the next the vic- 
tory is won, and the French princes and commanders are introduced, 
lamenting their defeat. The victors then appear, when the death of 
the Duke of York and the Earl of Suffolk} is announced. These noble- 
men were certainly slain in the battle :§—the particulars are Shakspeare’s 


own. 
The king is interrupted in his lamentations over these two brave 


soldicrs. 


“ But, hark ! what new alarm is this same ? 
The French have reinforced their scatter’d men :— 
Then every soldier kill his prisoners : 
Give the word through.” 


And then enter Fluellen and Gower, who thus account for this fatal 
order. 


“ Fluellen. Kill the poys and the luggage! ‘tis expressly against the laws 
of arms: ‘tis as arrant a piece of knavery, mark you now, as can be desired 
in the world, now. In your conscience now, is it not ? 

“ Gower. Tis certain, there’s not a boy leftalive ; and the cowardly rascals, 
that ran away from the battle, have done this slaughter. Besides, they have 
burn’d or carried away all that was in the king’s tent; wherefore the king, 
most worthily, has caused every soldier to cut his prisoner's throat. O, ‘tis 
a gallant king !” 


And the king, re-entering soon afterwards, is made to say— 


“*] was not angry since I came to France 
Until this instant.—Take a trumpet, herald ; 
Ride thou unto the horsemen on yon hill ; 
If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 
Or void the field ; they do offend our sight: 
If they'll do neither, we will come to them ; 
And make them skirr away, as swift as stones 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings : 
Besides, we'll cut the throats of those we have ; 
And not a man of them, that we shall take, 
Shall taste our mercy :—Go, and tell them so.” 


This is Shakspeare’s version of the most lamentable incident of the 
battle of Agincourt, by which, in the opinion of many, the fame of the 
victorious Henry has been tarnished. I should, perhaps, rather say, 
these are Shakspeare’s versions, for the order to kill prisoners is twice 
given, and the king’s expressed motive is not in either case such as that 





* Nicolas, 320. + Act iv. Sc. 4. 

{ Michael de la Pole, third Earl, who had very recently succeeded his father, who 
died at Harfleur. 
§ Hol., 83; Nicolas, 264. 
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which his officer assigns. Nothing can illustrate better than these pas- 
sages the mode in which Shakspeare wrote his historical plays. 

Holinshed gives two accounts. He tells us, first, that about 

“ Six hundred French horsemen, which were the first that fled, hearing 
that the English tents and pavilions were a good way distant from the army, 
without any sufficient guard to defend the same, either upon a covetous mean- 
ing to gain by the spoil, or upon a desire to be revenged, entered upon the 
king's camp, and there spoiled the hails, robbed the tents, broke up chests, 
and carried away caskets, and slew such servants as they found to make any 
resistance. . . . « . But when the outcry of the lackeys and boys 
which ran away for fear of the Frenchmen thus spoiling the camp, came to 
the king's ears, he, doubting lest his enemies should er together again, 
and begin a new field, and mistrusting further that prisoners would be 
an aid to his enemies, or the very enemies to their takers indeed, if they 
were suffered to live, contrary to his accustomed gentleness, commanded, by 
sound of trumpet, that every man (upon pain of death) should incontinently 
kill his prisoner.” 


The chronicler describes the lamentable slaughter that ensued, and 
adds :— 


“ Some write, that the king perceiving his enemies in one part to assemble 
together, as though they meant to give a new battle, for preservation of the 
risoners, sent to them an herald, commanding them either to depart out of 
is sight, or else to come forward at once and give battle; promising here- 
with, that if they did offer to fight again, not only those prisoners which his 
people already had taken, but also so many of them asin this new conflict 
which they thus attempted should fall into his hands, should die the death 
without redemption. The Frenchmen, fearing the sentence of so terrible a 
decree, without further delay parted out of the field.” 


Shakspeare takes both accounts. Contemporary historians do not 
make the case quite clear; but I think that it is established that there 
was an actual attack upon the baggage and the “ boys,” who were left 
as its only guard; and, probably, the English troops were quite incom- 
petent to keep their prisoners safe, and, at the same time, to resist a 
fresh attack.* And itis to be observed, that the French writers support 
Holinshed’s averment, that the ringleaders in the attack upon the bag- 
gage were afterwards punished by their own chiefs. 

Mountjoy now comes again, no longer for ransom, but for leave to 
assist and bury their dead. And in the enumeration of French, slain and 
taken prisoners, Holinshed is closely followed, This chronicler gives 
two estimates of the English loss, of which Shakspeare selects the lower 
and more improbable, which states it at twenty-five persons; though 
Holinshed himself says that those writers are of greater credit who esti- 
mate the loss at 500 or 600 persons. Of commanders, besides those I 
have named, there are mentioned— 


“ Sir Richard Ketley,t Davy Gam, Esquire.” 


Of this Welsh squire it is related, that when questioned as to the 
number of the enemy, he answered, “ My liege, there are enough to be 
slain, enough to be taken prisoners, and enough to run away.”} 





* See Nicolas, 124; and Tyler, ii. 169. He says, too, that Henry counter- 
manded his order so soon as the danger appeared to be over. 

+ The name appears to be Kighley. See Nicolas, 128, &c., 
t Tyler, ii. 185, From tradition, as it appears to me. 
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It is in one of the comic scenes that the king alludes to-his personal 
contest with the Duke of Alencon. ‘“ When Alengon and myself were 
down together.”"* There are various accounts of this rencounter, but 
all that these two chiefs were personally engaged.t+ 

This fourth act closes with the king’s humble attribution of the vic- 
tory to God only ; to Henry’s Christian piety, in every stage of his ex- 
pedition, there is abundant testimony. { 

I must beg room for a part of the chorus to the fifth act, which con- 


veys the king home :— 


“ So swifta pace has thought, that even now 
You may imagine him upon Blackheath ; 
Where that his lords desire him, to have borne 
His bruised helmet, and his bended sword, 
Before him, through the city: he forbids it, 
Being free from vainness and self-glorious pride ; 
Giving full trophy, signal, and ostent, 
Quite from himself, to God. But now, behold, 
In the quick forge and working-place of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens ! 
The mayor, and all his brethren, in best sort,— 
Like to the senators of antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels,— 
Go forth, and fetch their conquering Cesar in.” - 


This is from Holinshed :§— 


“The Mayor of London, and the aldermen, appear in orient grained 
scarlet, and four hundred commoners clad in beautiful murry, well mounted 
and trimly horsed, with rich collars and great chains, met the king on 
Blackheath, rejoicing at his return; and the clergy of London, with rich 
crosses, sumptuous capes, and massive censers, received him at St. Thomas 
of Walerengs, with solemn procession. The king, like a great and sober 
personage, and as one remembering from whom all victories are sent, 
seemed little to regard such vain pomp and shows as were in triumphant 
sort devised for his welcoming home from so prosperous a journey, inso- 
much that he would not suffer his helmet to be carried with him, whereby 
might have appeared to the people the blows and dents that were to be seen 
in the same ; neither would he suffer any ditties to be made and sung by 
minstrels qf Ats glorious victory, for that he would wholly have the praise 
and thanks altogether given to God.” 





Chorus here makes a comparison :— 
* As, by a lower but by loving likelihood, 
Were now the general of our gracious empress, 
(As, in good time, he may,) from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 
How many would the peaceful city quit, 
To welcome him ? much more, and much more cause, 


Did they this Harry.” 
If this play was written, as Mr. Malone conjectures, in 1599,| it is 
unquestionably probable that the allusion here is to the Earl of Essex ; 
but that is not certain. The dates would suit Mountjoy, who accepted 


—— 





ee 





* Act iv. Se. 7. + Nicolas, 127. Shakspeare follows Holinshed, 81. 
alg yh oe, 164, &c.; Nicolas ; Hol. 84. § P. 84. 

» U. 309. But it is partly by this passage, supposed to allude to Essex, 

that the date is fixed. But though the ar iment is olroular, I believe it to be 
sound, for the play was entered and printed in 1600. 
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the office of Lord Deputy after Essex’s return, and who was much more 
successful in broaching rebellion. I think that Shakspeare’s lines, 
which are supposed to furnish an instance of the devotion of poets to the 
unaccountable Essex, are surely only moderately complimentary; if, 
indeed, they are not intended as a rebuke of popular applause bestowed 
upon an unworthy object. Chorus goes on :— 
“* The emperor’s coming in behalf of France, 
To order peace between them, and omit 


All the occurrences, whatever chanced, 
Till Harry’s back-return again to France.” 


The readers of Shakspeare are not generally aware of the multitude of 
events, and the long period which they are called upon to imagine. The 
impression conveyed by the play is, that the victory of Agincourt was 
speedily followed by the marriage of Henry and Catherine, and peace 
between the two kingdoms ; whereas, in fact, nearly five years elapsed 
before those events were accomplished. 

The Emperor Sigismund came over to England, and went also to 
France, but unsuccessfully endeavoured to mediate a peace.* The war 
was carried on languidly, but much in favour of Henry, until the year 
1419, when the Duke of Burgundy made a new attempt to bring about 
a peace ;¢ and this is the earliest event, after the battle of Agincourt, 
which is mentioned by Shakspeare, who, however, confounds the meet- 
ing which occurred between the two courts near Meulan with that 
which subsequently took place at Troyes. 

The poet introduces (at Troyes) both the kings, and Queen Isabel of 
Bavaria, wife of the French monarch, who was himself absent on ac- 
count of his constitutional malady. The princess Catherine is also 
brought on the stage, as well as the Duke of Burgundy.t 


“ The said Lady Katharine (says Holinshed) was brought by her mother 
only to the intent that the king of England, beholding her excellent beauty, 
should be so inflamed and rapt in her love, that, to obtain her to his wife, 
should the sooner agree to a gentle peace and loving concord.” 


But Henry was not so easily caught, for Shakspeare is warranted by 
the Chronicle § in making him tell Burgundy, who had set forth the 
evils of war— 


“ If, Duke of Burgundy, you would the peace 
Whose want gives growth to the imperfections 
Which you have cited, you must buy that peace 
With full accord to all our just demands.’ 


Shakspeare brings about his dénowement by making the French king 
agree to everything ; but in truth this negotiation, in which the Duke 
of Burgundy was concerned, was broken off; the war was renewed, 
and it was not until 1420 (after the murder of the Duke of Burgundy 4) 
that the meeting was held at Troyes. 


* Hol., 85; Elmh.; Tyler, 204. + Hol, 107 ; Elmh. 

t Jean Sanspeur, the same whom Henry the Fourth assisted, Of English 
nobles are named, Bedford, Gloucester, Exeter, Warwick, and Westmoreland. 
am not enabled to say whether these were, or were not, present either at Meulan or 
Troyes. 

° M onstrelet, iii. ; see Sismondi, xii., 572. 

|| Hol., 108; and see Elmham, 216-226. 

« John Duke of Burgundy was succeeded in 1419 by his son, Philip Count of 
Charolois. 
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There is contemporary authority for the salute which Henry be- 
stowed upon Catherine, but time and place are mis-stated. It was 
iven in the first interview at Meulan, and not in the presence of one 
ady in waiting only (as in Shakspeare), but before the two assembled 
courts; so publicly, indeed, as to cause her to blush deeply, and to be 
handed to her tent by the Duke of Burgundy.* 

“Uncle Exeter,”+ whom Shakspeare makes withdraw to negotiate 
with the French king, was in fact sent to him at Troyes, in company 
with the young Duke of msm ry At Troyes there was a meeting 
of all parties, being the second of the two which Shakspeare confounds ; 
here the treaty was concluded, by which Henry was to succeed to the 
crown of France, after the death of Charles the Sixth, and the marriage 
was celebrated in June 1420. § 

“ This play (says Johnson) has many scenes of high dignity, and many 
of easy merriment. The character of the king is well supported, except in 
his courtship, where he has neither the vivacity of Hal, nor the grandeur 
of Henry. . . . . The lines given to the Chorus have many ad- 
mirers, but the truth is, that, in them, a little may be praised, and much 
must be forgiven. . . . «. The great defect of this play is the empti- 
ness and narrowness of the last act, which a very little diligence might have 
easily avoided,” 

The remarks upon Henry are just, including the condemnation of the 
courtship scenes, which, as being imaginary, and not well imagined, I 
have not noticed. Henry the Fifth is justly painted as a brave and 
geuerous man, affable and of popular manners ; though Sismondi deems 
otherwise of him, chiefly because he was peremptory in his language to 
the politic and shifty Duke of Burgundy.| But Johnson scarcely does 
justice to the Chorus. Of the introduction to the fourth act, Tom 
Campbell says, “ The description of the night before the battle of Agin- 
court will be repeated by the youth of England, when our children’s 
children shall be grey with age.” I am afraid that my truly poetical 
friend describes what ought to be, not what is or will be. 

There is a little enthusiasm too, and perhaps some want of precision, 
in what follows, from Frederic Schlegel. 


“ The feeling by which he seems to have been most connected with ordi- 
nary men is that of nationality. He has represented the heroic and glorious 
period of English history, during the conquests in France, in a series of dra- 
matic pieces which possess all the simplicity and liveliness of the ancient 
chronicles, but approach, in their ruling spirit of patriotism and glory, to the 
most dignified and effective productions of the epic muse.” 


ee ee ee ee ¢ 





* Elm. 222; Monst., ii., 230. Tyler gives a full account of the meeting at Meu- 
lan, but no authority. See Sismondi xii., 572. 
+ Exeter is named by Holinshed (113) as well as Shakspeare, but his companions 
are different. 
Shakspeare confounds father and son. 
Sismondi, xii. 597; Elmham, 266 ; Monstrelet, iii., 277. 
|| Sismondi, xii., 572. 
“| Lectures on the History of Literature, ii., 147. 
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GALLIC ANTIQUITIES.—NO. I, 
THE KINGS OF YVETOT. 


“Tn the land, which ‘ Caux’ men call, 
There were four abbeys royal, 
Privries six conventual— 
Of barons six, a goodly string, 
Four counts, three dukes, and last a king.” 
Ancient Chronicle. 
* There was once a king of Yvetot.”—BERANGER. 





Tue kingdom of Yvetot, the smallest of all small monarchies, the 
‘* kingdom infinitely little,” as Voltaire designates it, has been so long 
and so often, even before the days of its poet Béranger, the subject of 
constant jest and merry mockery in France, that it is worth while to 
inquire into its origin and nature, and state what it is, and why it has 
always had one-half the talent of Falstaff, for, if not witty in itself, of 
which no author accuses the good town, it is at least the cause of wit 
in others. 

Yvetot, then, which only a few years ago served as the groundwork 
for an imperishable, inexhaustible joke upon the persons of the King 
of all the Belgias and the fair Princess Louisa d’Orleans, his wife, at 
their marriage—Yvetot is a part of the district of Caux, a country of 
Normandy, and its existence, usages, and customs, were subjects of 
great research, discussion, and bitterness among the learned of a century 
ago. Erudition in those days was not remarkable for its politeness or 
tolerance, and nothing—no, not even the scurrilities of Milton, Tal- 
masius, Scaliger, and Co.—could exceed the insolence vomited forth in 
bad French, worse Latin, and even in barbarous Celtic, among the 
learned French to prove or disprove the existence of the little kingdom 
of the district of Caux. All the historians of Normandy—and, Heaven 
knows, they are numerous enough—have dedicated some pages of their 
massy infolios to the history of Yvetot, and the Abbé Vertot has given 
a long dissertation upon the subject, in which he most barbarously treats 
one poor innocent chronicler as the vilest impostor, the most stupid ass, 
and the greatest liar that ever was nourished at the bosom of literature, 
only because the poor fellow has confounded the history of Yvetot with 
the legend of the country—a crime scareely to be treated so harshly, we 
should think, by the imaginative author of “ The Siege of Candia,” 
who seems determined to keep the privilege of inventing history to 
himself. ‘* The Mercure de France,” in 1725 and 1726, did more with 
less brutality ; it took the trouble to search into the Annals of Yvetot 
for its history, and gave it to the public; and we, in our turn, struck by 
the singularity of its existence, and believing our readers will be obliged 
to us for so doing, give all we have collected upon the subject, both as 
to the history and the legend; and, as it is the elder who has a right to 
precedence over her younger sister, we begin with the latter :— 

‘In the year 525 the Lord of Yvetot was a noble gentleman named 
Gaultier, chamberlain to Clotaire I., King of Soissons. He fell into 
disgrace with his royal master: nobody knew exactly why, though all 
have made guesses on the subject. Some say that the chamberlain had 
more talent and honesty than was agreeable to his fellow courtiers, whose 
» Oct.—vOL, LIV. NO, CCXIY, tT 
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merits were fairly eclipsed by his, and that, therefore, in default of 
existing crimes in Gaultier, they invented some for his exclusive service 
—a manceuvre which has been practised in later times, and in more 
civilised countries than that of Soissons. The courtiers had all the 
success they desired from it. The Lord of Yvetot, knowing something 
of the irritable temper of his gracious master, thought it best to betake 
himself to travel; which he did without taking time to ask ieave, or 
making long adieux, resolving not to return till the storm should blow 
over. He went then “ to distant lands,’ says the legend, and 
fought his way nobly to fame in combating by sea and land against the 
enemies of his faith, giving his good sword no time to gather rust during 
a constant warfare of ten long years. At the end of these ten long 
years he began to grow aweary of so much glory, his heart yearned to- 
wards his native land, and thinking that the anger of King Clotaire 
must be calmed now, if ever it should be calmed at all, he obtained from 
our father the Pope a goodly letter of recommendation to the King, full 
of praise of his gallant conduct, and beseeching his royal favour towards 
him. Thus munitioned, the warrior set out on his journey to France. 
It was on a Good Friday that the Lord of Yvetot arrived at Soissons, 
where King Clotaire held his court, and he augured most favourably to 
himself, both from the sanctity of the day and the sanctity of the em- 
ployment of the monarch, who was devoutly assisting at mass in the 
great church of the city. He went forward meekly, but confidently, 
and, with a most penitential mien, entered the holy place, went up to 
his royal master, and, falling humbly at his feet, gave him the sacred 
letter, and besought his goodness for pardon and protection upon the 
strength of his good conduct and gallant deeds: but King Clotaire was 
a man of his word, and had besides an excellent memory. He called 
to mind what he had sworn to do unto his run-away chamberlain, if 
ever he should get hold of him; and therefore, without any regard to 
the sunctity of the place, the solemnity of the day, or the representations 
of the sovereign Poutiff, he drew out his long sword, and ran the un- 
lucky Gualtier clean through the body, even upon the very steps of the 
altar. Great outcry, loud clamours, and much discontent, even among 
the flatterers of the King, at this sacrilege, for if they feared his majesty 
much, they feared the church still more; and the vas did not lessen 
their terrors when he threatened the King with expostulation, excom- 
munication, expatriation, and another ation little known in those days, 
but with which, in more civilised times, sovereigns unfortunately have 
been made too intimately acquainted. But the Pope died before he 
had carried his menaces into effect, and then the courtiers took good 
care not to let the King see that they recollected such a trifle as the 
chamberlain’s murder. But while their memories went to sleep the 
King’s conscience awoke, and, less accommodating than his courtiers, 
tormented him terribly ; remorse laid her griffin claws upon him, and 
clutched so tight, and clawed so hard, that his life became a burden to 
him. To get rid of this internal clamour, he resolved to confer a great 
and singular benefit upon the son of the unfortunate Gualtier. When 
he had become also King of Neustria (Normandy) he affranchised his 
domain from all dependence upon the crown, freed him and_ it from all 
taxes, service, obedience of all and every kind to any superior whatever, 
making him, in short, absolute master in his own little territory, de- 
pending upon no one. Such an affranchisement in those days was 
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equivalent to a kingdom, and since that time the Lords of Yvetot have 
always borne the title as well as exercised the authority of king. 

The first person who reports this ancient and curious legend is a 
certain Nicholas Gilles, a chronicler of the fifteenth century. Now, 
without being quite so bitter as the Abbé Vertot, we must, nevertheless, 
remark, that, in recounting a fact so extraordinary nine hundred and 
fifty-six years after it happened, the good chronicler, whatever might be 
the force of his own conviction, could not reasonably expect to be 
believed upon his bare word. Again, Master Nicholas has not shown 
much talent in the act of legend-lying. He supposes the existence of 
hereditary fiefs in the sixth century, though they were not established 
till the ninth or tenth. He speaks of Gualtier’s combats with the 
enemies of his religion, which is purely a reminiscence of the crusades, 
which did not take place till six hundred years after. Honest Gilles 
has thus perpetrated some very astounding anachronisms, which is 
unpardonably clumsy, for when an author invents history, he ought at 
least to make it probable: in our days these sort of inventors are not 
more scrupulous than Master Gilles on the score of lying, but they do 
it a little more dexterously. 

From all which we have been able to discover we find that it was 
about the middle of the twelfth century, when France was already 
divided into innumerable sovereignties, that the lands of Yvetot were 
declared free of all tenure, homage, and obedience to their chiefs, the 
Dukes of Normandy, whose vassals, till then, they were. A Lord of 
Yvetot, called Walter, having rendered signal services to sary’. Duke 
of Normandy, afterwards Henry II. King of England, was by that 
prince loaded with strong marks of his gratitude and magnificence, and 
by him the lands of Yvetot were erected, not precisely into a kingdom, 
but into an independent territory, free from all kinds of duty and servi- 
tude. The proprietors exercised, as far as they could, all the privileges 
of royalty. They had, in their small capital, a free and public market, 
where the Castilians, Arragonese, and Portuguese came to exchange 
their merchandise against that ef France: besides this they struck 
money, if round bits of Jeather, with a small nail having a copper or 
silver head driven through the centre, may be called so. They were 
unquestionably sovereigns in fact, and the distance between the reality 
and the appearance is so trifling that vanity can soon overpass it. The 
chief of Yvetot then declared himself King, and, in 1268, the Archbishop 
of Rouen gave him that title. In 1392 a decree of the Exchequer of 
Normandy solemnly confirmed the title of king to the Lords of Yvetot, 
who bore it quietly during two centuries, to the great glory of the 
country of Caux. In the fifteenth century, the English having mastered 
the best half of France, Henry V. King of England gave the domains 
toa knight named John Holland ; but he being a man who only cared 
for the positive, left crown, sceptre, and mantle royal to whoever would 
choose to fight for them, when he discovered that the whole revenues of 
the kingdom amounted but to 448 livres 12 sols 4 derniers, about 18/,, 
instead of 800 livres, 32/., which he had been led to expect. This 
debate lasted till it was terminated by the English being driven out of 
France, and the royalty of Yvetot, with all its dignities and prerogatives, 
was bought in 1459 by the Sieur Guillaume Chenu, chamberlain to 
King Louis XI. 

Louis XI.,as everybody knows, was not very fond of seeing his nobles 
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wear crowns in the teeth of his, or allowing any other kingdom to 
spring up in that’ of France, at-a period, too, when his utmost policy 
was bent to the union of all France under his own authority, and the 
subjugation of all the great independent states either by money or. by 
arms. He felt, therefore, a strong inclination to trouble his. brother 
sovereign in the exercise of his royal authority, although his majesty of 
Yvetot allowed his majesty of France to sleep more quietly than did his 
“ fair cousin ’’ Charles the Bold of Burgundy. He sent, therefore, his 
oflicers to the country of Caux to make inquiries into the rights, usages, 
and customs of the little royalty. Thirty-seven witnesses, ali aged from 
70 to 92 years, declared unanimously, in 1461, “ that the lands of 
Yvetot were free from all servitude and obedience—that the king of 
France had no right to demand any subsidies neither fourths nor tenths, 
nor force any taxes—that the merchants trading to Yvetot paid no cus- 
toms, except to the Lord of Yvetot himself—that the judicial authority 
of Yvetot was quite independent of that of France—that King Charles V. 
one day hearing mass in the town of Yvetot, ordered his guards to 
lower their arms, saying, that there he was not the sovereign.” In 
consequence of these, and sundry other declarations, Louis XI. con- 
firmed the privileges of the Lords of Yvetot by letters patent in the 
year 1464; but as he did not choose that any other than himself should 
bear the kingly title, he would not consent to give more than the dis- 
tinction of “ prince” to Guillaume Chenu, his chamberlain aforesaid. 

Francis I. and the Bearnais were not so difficult. The former, in a 
letter which he wrote to the Parliament of Paris respecting a process 
between a lady of Montour and a lady of Yvetot, decorated. this latter 
with the title of “* queen :”? perhaps she was handsome; in that. case, 
it was an affair of pure gallantry on the part of the knightly King. He 
thought all handsome women might be called ‘ queens ”’ without any 
political consequence, and he had already crowned more than one in his 
own manner. As for the Bearnais, he loved a jest, and knew how to take 
as well as make one. In 1589, on the eve of a decisive battle against 
Mayenne and the Duke of Parma, Henry established his quarters at a 
mill in Yvetot, and, turning round to his companions, said laughing, 
“If I lose the kingdom of France, I shall be sure to keep that of Yvetot 
at least.” In 1610,at the coronation of Marie de Medicis in the Abbey 
of St. Denis, Henry, seeing that the grand-master of the ceremonies had 
not reserved a place for Martin du Bellay, Lord of Yvetot, said, “I insist 
that you find an honourable place for my little King of Yvetot according 
to the rank which he holds.”’ 

These “ little kings,’ as Henry good humouredly called them, had 
afierwards to support long contestations against the parliament of 
Rouen, who would not permit them to be more than “ princes :”’ after 
this period, whether from the fear of ridicule, or by the action of a de- 
cree of the parliament, even the princely title disappeared, and the 
Lords themselves finally sank in the great shipwreck of 1789. The 
last of this royal house married the daughter of a forgeman im the de- 
partment de I’Eure. As for the capital itself, at present existing, it 
possesses a post office, an under prefecture, a small free-school, one 
street a mile and half long, ten thousand inhabitants, and an’ immense 
number of cisterns, which, as they are generally empty, does not) pre- 
vent this metropolis from being almost entirely without water during 
nine months in the year, Vive le Roi! 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 
ON THE LITERATURE OF TRE MONTH, 


The Doctor. “ The Life of Edward Jenner, M.D.”—Two very hand- 
some volumes contain the memoirs of the celebrated discoverer of 
vaccination, written by his friend Dr. Burrow. The writer’s personal 
opportunities and professional knowledge gave him the amplest qualifi- 
cations for the subject, and he has accordingly produced a work which 
will be valuable, not merely to the physician, but to the philosopher, a 
noble tribute to the merits of one of the greatest benefactors that the 
world has ever seen. 


The Rector. Jenner’s life is one of the instances of a fortunate con- 
ception operating on a vigorous mind. It is also one of the examples 
of the seeming chances which have secured some of the noblest dis- 
coveries to the world. If Jenner had not been a country physician, or 
had been a physician anywhere but in the vale of Berkeley, he would 
never have found out vaccination; or if he had died at an age long 
before which three-fourths of mankind are in the grave, the world would 
have never possessed it, fur he was seven-and-forty before he performed 
his first operation with the vaccine. 


The Barrister. Jenner was born in the paternal vicarage of Berkeley, 
in Gloucestershire, in 1749. His family were wholly clerical, for both 
his uncles were in the church, and his grandfather was one of the 
prebendaries of Bristol. Why Jenner did not follow the family impulse 
is probably to be explained by a passion for natural history, which was 
so early that it almost amounted to an instinct. Before he was nine 
years old he had made himself a fossilist: from natural history to 
physiology is an easy step, and the progress finished with his becoming 
a pupil to the most zealous naturalist and most distinguished surgeon 
of his age, John Hunter. 


The Rector. Hunter was in every sense a memorable man, a profound 
thinker, an indefatigable experimentalist, a daring and original inquirer. 
He had one of those vivid, original, and persevering minds, of which 
any man would predict that they were made to give a large impulse to 
the progress of human knowledge. He had a menagerie, too. But not 
for the equally foolish and cruel purpose of exhibiting animals to holi- 
day crowds, without regarding the miseries of confinement to creatures 
whose whole existence is activity, whose life is in the open air, and who 
in the state of nature have the forest and the desert to range at their 
will. Hunter kept them for the purpose of investigating their habits, 
and chiefly to ascertain by their various diseases the origin and nature 
of diseasein man. His study in this point was the comparative anatomy 
of disease. 


The Doctor. On Jenner’s return to Berkeley to commence his pro- 
fession he was offered a valuable appointment in the East Indies. This 
was a strong temptation toa youth of twenty, with the world before 
him. But home fortunately had too strong attractions, and he remained 
to establish a distinguished name. 


‘'Thé Colonel, Philosophy does not always secure its worshippers from 
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casualties of other kinds. In the midst of his most zealous researches 
into nature, Jenner was entrapped into a violent passion for a lady in 
the neighbourhood, who finally jilted him, and left him to write in this 
style to his friend Gardner :—‘ I am jaded almost to death. The 
fatigue of the body I must endure; but how long I shall be able to 
bear that of the mind, I know not. Still the same dead weight hangs 
upon my heart. Would to heaven I could drag it from its unhappy 
mansion!” He writes again, and with still more romance—‘ As for 
myself, the same stream of unhappiness is still flowing in upon me. 
Its source seems inexhaustible. But there is a soothing consolation in 
it; all little disquietudes are washed away. I feel their influence no 
more.’”? Werter was never more pathetic or more unhappy. 


The Doctor. John Hunter’s homeliness of soul takes his friend’s 
sorrows in the most characteristic manner. He treats them as he would 
a regular case of amputation. He had been busy with Jenner about 
this time in investigations into animal heat, in the course of which they 
had been practising on hedgehogs. “ I own,” says Hunter in his letter 
of condolence, “ I was at a loss to account for your silence, and I was 
sorry for the cause. I can easily conceive how you must feel, for you 
have two passions to cope with, that of being disappointed in love, and 
that of being defeated. But both will wear out; perhaps the first the 
soonest. I was glad when I heard that you were married to a woman 
of fortune. But let her go, never mind her. / shall employ you with 
hedgehogs ; for | do not know how far I may trust mine. I want you 
to get a hedgehog in the beginning of winter, and weigh him,” &c. 
The hedgehogs were evidently the much more important matter in the 
eyes of the learned professor, and, if John Hunter’s heart could have 
palpitated, it would evidently have been not for the failure of the ex- 
periment with the fair one, but with the hedgehog. But his prediction 
was true. Jenner got over the disaster, and continued to labour as the 
naturalist long after he had ceased to talk sentiment as the lover. 


The Barrister. The testimonies adduced to Jenner’s discovery on its 
being brought before parliament were among the most honourable 
that were ever given to an individual. The witnesses examined before 
the committee were of the highest respectability in the medical profes- 
sion, and their evidence was a continual panegyric. Sir Walter Far- 
quhar said that Dr. Jenner’s was the greatest discovery that was made 
for many years, and that, if he had kept it secret, he might have made 
ten thousand a-year. The celebrated surgeon Cline said that he con- 
sidered it the greatest discovery ever made in medicine. Dr. Bradley 
said that two millions of people had been already vaccinated in the world, 
and that not one was known to have died in consequence of the opera- 
tion. Dr. Sims considered it the most useful discovery ever made in 
medical science, and that, if Jenner had kept it secret, he might have 
died the richest man in the British empire. The well-known Dr. Bailey 
declared, that in his judgment, vaccination formed a perfect preserva- 
tive when properly performed, and gave it as his opinion that it was the 
most important discovery ever made in medicive. The house voted him 
ten thousand pounds, a very honourable testimony, though a very inade- 
quate reward for labours which had occupied his life, on which he had 
expended his income, and which had conferred the most extensive 
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benefits on his country and on mankind. The numbers who died in 
England alone of the disease which vaccination was intended to conquer, 
amounted to 45,000 a-year. 


The Rector. But England is never unjust. Honours, from all her 
public societies, rapidly flowed in upon Jenner. In 1806 a second ap- 
plication to parliament was made, which was answered by a grant of 
20,000/. Foreign diplomas, to the amount of twenty-five ; eight medals 
from various public bodies at home and abroad, among the rest the 
Napoleon medal ; diplomas from the principal medical societies at home ; 
the freedom of the cities of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Glasgow ; 
the degree of doctor of medicine from the University of Oxford; and 
the appointment of physician extraordinary to the King of Great Bri- 
tain, were among the honours which rewarded his great discovery. He 
died on the 26th of January, 1823, at the age of seventy-four. 


The Colonel. ‘“* Count Cagliostro.’”>—The famous affair of the diamond 
necklace, the intrigue of Madame Lamotte, and the dupery of the Car- 
dinal de Rohan, formed one of the most well-known and singular episodes 
of that time of alarm—the commencement of the French Revolution, 
The unfortunate Queen, always an object of Parisian malignity, was of 
course involved in the general charge of swindling ; and, in the virulence 
of the time, this charge, false as it was, tended strongly to the ruin of 
the royal family. In those transactions a charlatan figured under the 
name of Count Cagliostro, and, probably, under twenty other names, 
The Count is the hero of the present tale, and the tale itself is an eluci- 
dation of the manners which prevailed in a court and a country, whose 
profligacy was speedily urging them both to ruin. 


The Rector. The condition of society in France during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century was vitiated beyond all example. The 
pompous gallantries of Louis the Fourteenth, which had made him ridi- 
culous to all Europe; the vulgar grossnesses of Louis the Fifteenth had 
made him disgusting. Thus, at the beginning of Louis the Sixteenth’s 
reign the Court was a scene of intolerable wickedness, to which the city 
auswered by alternate contempt and turbulence, and the org | by 
alternate imitation and rebellion, Then came the final outburst, whic 
changed the torrent of public profligacy into carnage, and swept 7 
a feeble dynasty and a libertine nobility. As the crime was national, 
so was the punishment; and France suffered, through another quarter 
of a century, agonies which no other people, since the fall of Rome, 


could rival. 


The Barrister. The story of the novel turns on the development of 
those principles in the fashionable life of the capital which scandalized 
the world fifty years ago. A marchioness, of wit distinguished in the 
petits soupers ; a young and bewildered beauty; an old, selfish noble- 
man; and the inscrutable Italian charlatan, form the principal per- 
formers. The drama ends with the destruction of the chief actors, whose 
morals undoubtedly deserved no better catastrophe. 


The Barrister. “ Notes on Naples,’ by a Traveller.—A lively pre- 
face deprecates the idea, that, because Italy has been roamed over by 
all the tourists of Europe, the subject is exhausted. No subject is ex- 
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-haustible. which appeals so largely as Italy to the eye and to the mind ; 
which, at every step, recalls some powerful feature of the past, or dis- 
plays some striking beauty of nature; which represents the ancient 
majesty of the greatest of empires, and possesses in its Jandscape the 
richest diversity of romantic mountain, lovely lake, luxuriant forest, and 
productive plain, that embellishes any soil of Europe. 


The Doctor. Vesuvius has within the last month employed itself in 
giving proof of that glowing loyalty which now so exorbitantly inflames 
everything Italian for everything royal The accouchement of the 
young Queen of Naples was not more sedulously announced by the fire- 
works of the city, or the roar of the Lazzaroni, than by the flames ani 
bellowings of the mountain, The rejoicings for the royal safety naturally 
brought the tribe of rambling sight-hunters from all quarters; but, for 
one that the rockets and catherine-wheels summoned, the potent voice of 
Vesuvius from his pavilion of cloud, and his throne of fire, brought a 
thousand; and, if anything can fix a half-French, half-Spanish, and 
Austrian-supported dynasty on an Italian throne, it will be this adhe- 
sion of Vesuvius, this pledge of allegiance in the blazing monarch of 
the Campi Phiegrwi, this superb expenditure of sulphur, steam, and 
lava, in honour of the national festivities. 


The Rector. Byron, in his scarcastic dandyism, called Vesuvius a 
hackneyed height. He, probably, laughed at his own coxcombry the 
moment after: but it certainly has the misfortune tobe too well known 
to the citizen portion of the earth; and, since its introduction mto the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, has little chance of honour beyond that of 
the giants in Guildhall, It is, unquestionably, inferior in height, in 
magnificence, and in mischief, to a hundred others of the same fiery 
family. The South American volcanoes look down upon it with scorn, 
Hecla flings out twice its bulk in every eruption, and Etna, within sight, 
disdainfully covers it with smoke and ashes. But the grand merit of 
Vesuvius is that which constitutes the grand merit of three-fourths of 
all things in this world—position. It stands the chief /éon in the most 
showy spot of all Europe. What can rival the luxuriance of the land- 
scape that surrounds it, the brilliant azure of the sea that bathes its 
feet, the classic recollections of every glowing hill-top and cool valley, 
and mossy rock, and field purple with the vine and the fig-tree, within 
the circuit over which this most picturesque of all volcanoes casts his 
glance? Its mightier brethren stand in deserts, on the shores of inhos- 
pitable oceans, or in the haunts of savages. But Vesuvius stands, like 
one of the fire palaces of the Arabian tales, in the midst of royal pomp and 
natural loveliness ; a pavilion, where the genius of fire, in his idle hours, 
disports himself by flinging his arrows among the clouds to astonish the 
wondering world below; sometimes, when sullen, wraps up his royalty 
in vapours thick as night; and, sometimes, when he is disposed to be 
mischievous, puts on the majesty of Eblis himself, and roars, thunders, 
spouts flames a league high, shoots up fiery rocks, and opens the flood- 
cates of his lava to frighten the souls out of the bodies of the hundred 
thousand loungers of Naples, and turn half-a-dozen little towns each 
into a new Pompeii, embalmed in carbonic gas, and coffined in sempi- 
ternal cinders. 
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The Colonel. The volume is lively, and contains some very’ spirited 
descriptions of the country, the public manners, and’ the’ popular 
shows. The anecdote ofthe late king, of shooting memory, is capital, 
Ferdinand was an athletic idler, whose whole conception of ‘kingly 
duties was comprehended within the delights of shooting birds every 
day, and all day long. He was evidently not a sage; but his imnocént 
and homely manners made him a favourite with a people who think that 
the man who can swallow the largest quantity of maccaroni is the 
greatest man in the world. The King could swallow half a yard more than 
any other man in his dominions. His title wae, therefore, unanswerable ; 
and, in a period of all but universal insurrection in Europe, the Neapo- 
litans no more thought of removing their King than of removing their 
mountain, The Queen died; etiquette required that his Majesty should 
remain at home for a few days; but, after the first half-hour of seclu- 
sion, his Majesty was found stealing out with a gun on his shoulder. He 
was remonstrated with, so far as courtiers can ever venture to remonstrate 
with a king, and especially a king with a gun on his shoulder. His 
Majesty admitted the heinousness of the proceeding, in case of his hav- 
ing pursued his usual sport; but said that nobody could object to it in 
that instance, as he intended to shoot “ only very little birds.” 


The Rector. “ Letters on Paraguay.’’—The intrigues of France and 
the perpetual ambition of America are now turning the public eyes on 
those vast provinces which once formed the Spanish colonies. Thus 
even the atrocities of human ambition, and few things can be more atro- 
cious, bring vast regions before us, which would be neglected under a 
quieter condition of things. ‘To Louis Philippe we shall probably soon 
owe a dozen topographies of Mexico; as, to the desperate seizure of 
Texas by those friends of equal rights and apostles of national justice, 
the Republicans of the United States, we already owe more knowledge 
of the frontiers of Montezuma’s empire than we might have obtained in 
a hundred years of honest neighbourhood. 


The Colonel. It is sufficiently curious that, in an age of new 
sovereigns, but two have retained power with any show of permanency. 
The Napoleon family have vanished like a vapour, and, of all the kings 
made by Napoleon, Bernadotte alone retains a throne, if even he can 
be said to have owed his throne to Napoleon. The chiefs of the South 
American Republics, who, under the name of presidents, have more 
than the power of kings, succeed each other with less than the brief 
sovereignty of Lord Mayors of London ; yet one had the skill to fix him- 
self in power, and to retain it, and that one was the dictator of Paraguay, 
Dr. Francia. He has now also put the chance of his dispossession out 
of the question, for the last intelligence is, that he has just died in his 


eightieth year. 


The Barrister. Francia and Bernadotte, the two great exceptions to 
the law of revolutionary change, had some resemblance in attain- 
ments, conduct, and character. It is true that Bernadotte was a soldier, 
and Francia a civilian, but they were alike men of talent, alike distin- 
guished for moral respectability in their early career, and alike placed in 
situations which enabled them to govern not on republican principles, 
but on monarchical. Nothing can be clearer than that, as their personal 
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qualities enabled them to obtain power, so their contempt of republican 
principles enabled them to retain it. 


The Rector. The lesson is a mighty one, but as old as Homer. 


The Doctor. Francia’s early history is that of a scholar and a gentle- 
man; he was the son, as he said, of a Frenchman, but was generally 
believed to be the son of a Portuguese emigrant, who settled and married 
in Paraguay; José Gaspar was the heir, and born in 1758. Ori- 
ginally intended for the eet he was educated at the South American 
University of Cordova, but, soon abandoning theology, he adopted law, 
and took his degree of Doctor with great distinction. Returning to his 
province, he rapidly rose into practice, and signalized himself by de- 
claring that he never would defend an unjust cause, while he never 
would refuse to defend the poor and weak against the opulent and 
powerful. The declaration, whether true or false, gained him the grand 
object, popularity. His character was austere, but his abilities were 
known; his habits were retired, but his professional learning was with- 
out a rival. He was eloquent, opulent, and ambitious; and it is only 
the malice of fortune, if such men do not rise to the first rank of 
political power. 


The Colonel. The process to Francia’s final supremacy is an amusing 
picture of South American simplicity, managed by a dexterous use of 
means, which runs closely parallel to Napoleon’s seizure of the consul- 
ship for life. Francia, “the people’s friend, the erator, the man of 
universal justice,”’ first made himself joint-consul with Yegros, a simple- 
ton, invested with the pompous title of general of the armies of the re- 
public. The simpleton, however, was sagacious enough to discover that the 
tenure of his office depended on the will of his vigorous colleague; he 
therefore soon learned to dispense with having a will of hisown. At length 
a new congress was to be called; Francia summoned one of not less than a 
thousand representatives. Not one half of those legislators could read or 
write, but they could make a dictator, and he wanted no more. Their 
political knowledge was on a par with their literature. “I do not 
think,’’ says Mr. Robinson, the author of the volumes, “‘ that there were 
twenty Paraguayans, and not one out of Assumcion (the capital), who 
knew what a dictator meant.”” It would, perhaps, be pot impossible to 
perplex some very ardent politicians on this side of the Atlantic with 
the same question. 


The Doctor. Napoleon’s example was followed with excellent 
effect. Francia assembled his congress at nine on the morning of the 
3rd of October, 1814. The proposal was made, to appoint him to the 
dictatorship. The proposal was met by a counter-proposal to re-appoint 
him to office, but with the aid of a congress to help him under the 
weight of power. Francia by no means relished this amendment; he 
was fully prepared to take all—for the good of his country. He sent a 
strong body of troops to surround the church, as “ a guard of honour for 
congress.” The hint was perfectly understood, and the advocates of the 
amendment slackened in their zeal to relieve the Doctor of the incum- 
brance of absolute power. Besides, it was now five hours since the 
had tasted a morsel, and dinner waited—patriotism was severely tried, 


The glitter of the bayonet, and the pangs of hunger, together, were argu- 
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ments which the stoicism of the Republicans of Paraguay was not born 
to resist. At this yielding moment a partisan of the Doctor stood up. 
**Gentlemen,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ why should we waste our time here? 
The Carai (Lord) Francia wishes to be absolute; he ought to be abso- 
lute, and I say” (and here he struck the table with his whole force) 
“ he shall be absolute.” The feelings of a patriot orator have seldom 
been expressed with so much candour ; but the meaning has been im- 
plied in every speech of partisanship and place-hunting within the 
memory of man. 


The Colonel. Napoleon might have envied the Paraguayan the ease 
with which the transaction was completed. The troops, the debate, the 
partisan, and the decision, were exactly the counterparts of his own me- 
morable scene with the chamber of “ Five Hundred.” The conclusion 
was the same; Napoleon was appointed first consul for ten years; 
Francia, dictator for three. Of course no man supposes that either first 
consuls or dictators intend to abdicate, whether at the end of three years 
or ten. Napoleon continued to chain his riotous republicans, until the 
chain was riveted on himself along with them. Francia held his dicta- 
torship until he was released from the pains of supremacy by the great 
release which settles all questions of human power. He was a daring, 
stern, and vigorous being ; fortunately for Paraguay, placed in a position 
which, suffering no absolutism but his own, saved it from the turbulence 
of democracy. For two-and-twenty years neither war nor massacre dis- 
turbed the provinces under his rule ; while Buenos Ayres, within its sight, 
has been the seat of perpetual revolution ; and while the vast and noble 
provinces to the north, abounding with all the advantages of a luxuriant 
soil, and in the very position for secure empire, have been torn by per- 
petual civil or foreign war; have been depopulated by massacre, tor- 
tured with faction, and broken down by the miseries of popular power, 
until they look back with gratitude even to the sullen, selfish, and dreary 
despotism of Spain. Spain, if she gave them nothing else, had given them 
peace, and sheltered them from that greatest calamity of nations, power 
in the hands of irresponsible chiefs, of a bigoted priesthood, and an in- 
subordinate, rash, and ignorant people. 


The Rector. “ Memoirs of a Prisoner of State.’>—Since the close of 
the French war in 1815, Italy has been tormented by a succession of 
conspiracies. The principle of those has been Jacobinism, but the pre- 
text freedom. The licentious, the idle, and the ambitious, have been 
severally appealed to, by a promise of pleasure without purchase, wealth 
without toil, and power without limit. The higher orders have been 
appealed to by the temptation of office in a general union of all the 
States, under one national Government; the populace have been stimu- 
lated by the national dislike to Austria; and the pride of every rank has 
been excited by the prospect of restoring Italy to the rank which it once 
held as the mistress of the world. 


The Colonel. This memoir of Alexander Andryane gives the detail of 
some of the proceedings of the leading conspirators, as connected with 
the subject of the volume. Alexander Andryane, a young Frenchman, 
had but just commenced his career in Napoleon’s army, when Waterloo 
put an end tothe French army, and to his hope of being a Field Marshal, 
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A young Frenchman at that period must either be a soldier or a con- 
spirator. Regular industry was out of the question. France, for a 
quarter of a century, had lived by disturbing mankind.” The spirit , 
survived when the flesh was powerless ; and every man who felt that he 
had faculties above the rank of a perruquier decided that his destiny 


was to overturn kingdoms. 































The Doctor. Andryane, on his arrival at Geneva, found himself sur- 
rounded by fugitives from Italy. It is equally melancholy and 
amusing at this distance of time to see the pretext which those men 
regarded as sufficient for authorizing a general war throughout Europe. 
One of their bughears was the Holy Alliance, which they asserted to be 
formed for the express purpose of destroying all the liberties of Europe. 
Another of their terrors was for the French charter. We have long since 
secn how harmlessly the Holy Alliance has fallen into dust; and, on the 
other hand, how quietly the success of the Revolution made to preserve 
the charter nas given over France to the monarchy of the bayonet. The 
grand objection to all this termagant love of liberty amongst foreigners 
is, that, while it was furious under Francis of Austria and Louis of 
France, it was perfectly tame under Napoleon; that, while it loftily 
talked treason under mild sovereigns, it either held its tongue, or sauk 
into the grossest adulation under the most undisguised and lawless 
tyranny of the modern world. At Geneva, the young Frenchman un- 
luckily became acquainted with an Italian fugitive, who, under the 
high-sounding neme of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, taught Italian and 
music. The teacher taught conspiracy also, and to his lessons the 
Frenchman finally owed his incarceration. 


The Barrister. Foreigners have a native passion for conspiracy, 
which would keep the world in perpetual disturbance, except for an- 
other native passion, which happily operates as its antidote. This pas- 
sion is a love of being talked of. Conspiracies were the hourly work of 
Paris during Napoleon’s reign; but no conspirator could keep his own 
secret, while there was an ear on earth to listen to him, or a tongue to 
neknowledge that he was made for a second Brutus. The police, of 
course, exercised their ears and tongues too, and the result was that the 
eclf-applauding men of change were seized in the height of determinations 
to be renowned, and sent to mature them in some of the eight crowded 
bastiles which Napoleon had established in place of the empty one 
which the Revolution had pulled down. Old Michael Angelo would 
do nothing without an apparatus of conspiracy, letters, seals, signets, anc 
ciphers, sufficient to have supplied the bureau of a Secretary of State, 
and more than sufficient to make his unlucky emissary an object of 
punishment in the most unsuspicious period of Europe. 








The Rector. The volume is instructive, if it were only for its moral, 
to all amateur dabblers in revolutions. Andryane wildly embarked in the 
system ; and hegan by making secret journeys to France, for the purpose 
of administering to the activity of change in his own country. But 
there he found that nothing could be done. In fact, the French were 
sick of having their blood shed and their property plundered. The re- 
collections of Jacobinism were too fresh in their abhorrence to be obli- 
terated by the young eloquence of M. Andryane, and he returned with- 
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out bringing back either a new constitution of robbery or the head of a 
king. His next experiment was on the Italian side of the Alps. For 
Milan he accordingly set out, in December, 1822. The weather was 
dreadful ;—the Alps, in winter, are a kingdom of snow, swept by perpe- 
tual storms. In the passage of the St. Gothard his life was in serious 
hazard, but he had nearly lost the packet containing all his credentials 
to the Italian revolutionists. Yet he was to be disastrous in everything. 
The packet was fished up for him, from the spot where it had fallen, half- 
way down a precipice. It was palpably his fate to live a dozen years in 
an Austrian gaol--and fate is irresistible. He put the packet into his 
bosom, and from that hour was marked for the dungeon, 


The Colonel. But why did the Frenchman remain in Milan, the | 
focus of Austrian police, where he had nothing to do but to be arrested 
The hare might as well have gone to feed among the hounds, 


The Doctor. The reason was a characteristic one. He wished to 
amuse himself with the Milanese gaiety, and La Scala was the largest 
opera-house in Europe; what more unanswerable reason could be 
given? Accordingly he went to La Scala, and the next day his bell 
rang, and a gentleman in a brown coat, of a sinister and cadaver- 
ous visage, followed by several gendarmes, walked into his chamber. 
“Tam come,” said this personage, * sent by the customs, to search 
whether you have not contraband goods in your possession.”? “ I am 
not a merchant,” was the helpless reply. But Signor Bolza, the police 
functionary, was not made to hear replies ; he proceeded to search, and 
at his first step discovered the whole packet of letters, seals, and ciphers, 
under the seat of the sofa where this foolish maker of revolutions had 
just thrown it. Of course he was carried off to the bureau of the police, 


identified, and sent to a dungeon. 


The Colonel. In the detail of this simple transmission of himself into 
the hands of law, nothing could be less circumspect or more childish 
than his conduct. But his adventure has the value of supplying a few 
touches of life inside prison-walls. To reach his allotted cell bis way 
led through the kitchen, where he saw three cooks in white jackets 
preparing dinner for the numerous prisoners. “ You see,” said 
Bolza, “ his Majesty takes care that you should live well here,’’ point- 
ing to the shelves furnished with pans; “ and, moreover, you have here 
the first cook of Milan, the famous Cisalpino; you will find yourself 
very well off.” The Frenchman, ree in no very high appetite at 
the moment, merely replied, “ That he did not know that the Emperor 
treated his prisoners so well.” This was answered bY the rough, but 
rational apophthegm, ‘* When a man bas on a stone jacket, what has he 
better to amuse himself with than eating?’? The remark came from a 
burly man with a horse-laugh, whom the policeman introduced next 
moment as the head gaoler. They passed on ; a low corridor led them to 
a small court surrounded with a high wall. In the court the gaoler 
opened a small door studded with iron. ‘“ May I trouble you to enter?” 
said Bolza. He entered: the door closed behind him with a fearful 
sound. His next reflection, at least, is natural :—“ May Heaven recom- 
pense me one day for the intense anguish which fell upon my heart at 


that moment !”’ 
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The Barrister. Such moments are doubtless miserable. But what 
have men to expect who deal in revolutions ? They must be preparéd to 
value their own lives at least as little they do those of others. The manu- 
facturer of gunpowder must lay his account with being now and then 
scorched—lucky if he is not blown up. The man who distils poison for 
public use must expect now and then to inhale the fumes of his own 
furnace. If M. Andryane and his tribe of giddy regenerators of coun- 
tries which had no want of them, and of rights which the people were 
unfit to use, had been at the head of the multitude instead of being 
enclosed in a Milanese dungeon; the lives, not of a few enthusiasts, but 
of thousands, and perhaps tens of thousands, of honest men, would have 
been bleeding away in the shock of pike and bayonet, the dagger of the 
Italian peasant and the grapeshot of the Austrian cannoneer. 


The Doctor. But a moment, if possible, more anxious was at hand. 
The prisoners had been declared guilty of high treason, and the order 
for their execution was hourly expected from Vienna. At length it was 
known that despatches from the imperial court had arrived. At mid- 
night the state prisoners were summoned from their cells, put into car- 
riages, and conveyed under an escort of cavalry to the Palace of Justice. 
The suspense now became bitter. Andryane’s expressions are perhaps 
the same which would pass from the lips of many a bolder spirit—“ In a 
few minutes I shall know how many hours of life are allotted tome. I 
shall meet death face to face. All uncertainty will cease: the agony of 
suspense will be over. Before this day’s sun shall have shone through 
these windows my sentence will have been pronounced. Yet what 
terrible moments still remain for me! My poor brother! my poor 
sister! but no, I will see them no more; I will spare them that agony.” 
This language is frightful, but it is natural. And I should not think it 
an injudicious study for any of those aspiring geniuses who disdain 
honest bread and profess the trade of revolution. 


The Colonel. The scene of terror came to its height when the secre- 
tary to the commission began to read the sentences. Count Confa- 
loneri’s name was first; he was “condemned to death ;” the secretary 
paused, as with an intention to overwhelm the unfortunate man ; 
but then added—“ The capital punishment, by the inexhaustible cle- 
mency of his majesty, has been commuted to imprisonment for life in the 
fortress of Spielberg.” Andryane received a similar sentence; the 
others were condemned to imprisonment for terms of years. 


The Barrister. The rigour of the Austrian government in its conduct 
to the Italian insurgents would be unworthy of civilized society, if those 
men had merely deluded themselves with dreams of political perfection, 
or national restoration. It is not in England that the generous enthu- 
siasm for public freedom should be arraigned. But the Italian passion 
was for furious and desperate subversion ; their model was France in 
her days of republicanism. A Jacobin revolution would have been 
the inevitable fruit of their triumph ; plunder and bloodshed in a 
and conspiraey and convulsion in every other region of Europe, would 
have been the purchase of a popular despotism, more sullen and sweep- 
ing than the sternest excesses of monarchy. Europe may well rejoice 
that the flame was extinguished even in the dungeon, which would have 
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lighted her funeral pyre. But at the late coronation of the Emperor at 
Milan an amnesty has been published which has thrown open all the 
state prisons of Austrian Italy. This is now merciful, and therefore wise. 


The Doctor. “ Counter Irritation.’”"—This is a volume from the pen 
of Dr. Granville, known as a physician in distinguished London practice, 
and as the author of the ablest and most interesting work on the “S 
of Germany.” Its purpose is, to establish by evident facts the use of 
strong counter-irritants in all that large and torturing class of disease 
which arises from morbid affections of the nervous and muscular system, 
and of the circulation. 


The Rector. The growing advance in simplifying medical applica- 
tions constitutes one of the happiest signs of improvement in public 
knowledge. Year by year, the dreadful operations of surgery are dimi- 
nishing in number ; and with equal science and success those hazardous 
medicines which must have always enfeebled the interior structure of 
the human frame, and probably often destroyed life, are superseded by 
external and simple remedies. The diseases of the nerves and muscles 
are proverbially so agonizing, that any sure and successful treatment of 
them would be among the most invaluable services to thousands. 


The Doctor. The case given as occurring in the author’s own in- 
stance is one of the most remarkable in the volume. He had attended 
the King’s levee in July, 1837, and, from being forced by the crowd 
close to an open window, while the heat of the apartment was excessive, 
contracted almost instantly what is termed a violent cold. He spent a 
restless and painful night, and on rising in the morning, suffered severe 
pain in the region of the heart. This was followed by such hazardous 
symptoms, that he directed a quantity of blood to be taken from him. 
This relieved the breathing, but the pain of the heart continued intense. 
Conceiving that inflammation was in dangerous progress, he at length 
applied a strong ammoniated embrocation to his back and breast. This 
he kept on till he felt them glow ;—as they burned, the internal torture 
died away. In an hour after, the pain had totally gone, and never 
returned. The Doctor was enabled to go out within an hour after and 
follow his usual avocations. The Bishop of Chichester, who had been 
standing near him at the levee, had returned home, “ill of an inflam- 
matory cold,’’ as was said, and expired on the Sunday after. “I have 
no hesitation,” says Dr. Granville, “ in stating that I attribute my 
safety not so much to the bleeding as to the counter-irritant I employed 
on the occasion, endowed with such instantaneous and energetic power.” 
Delicacy alone has evidently prevented him from saying that, if the 
Bishop had adopted the same course, the life of that valuable individual 
might have been preserved to the world. 


The Barrister. So large a share of human suffering is unquestionably 
connected with the nervous system, and so narrow a knowledge of that 
system has been hitherto attainable, that any hope of discovery ought to 
excite the strongest interest of the philosopher and the philanthropist. 
The dispiriting pains of the head-ache, the stings of the tooth-ache, the 
gaspings of the asthma, the tortures of the ticdoloureux, and a hundred 
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others, including the whole fearful family of rheumatism, a catalogue of 
terrors, all belong, by a closealliance, to the derangement of the nervous 
system. Counter-irritation has been long known as a principle; but, if 
Dr. Granville’s declared improvements in its practice, in point of facility, 
directness, and final effect, shall be substantiated by general experience, 
there is no tribute of personal or public gratitude too large for such an 
im prover. 


The Rector. At all events, his book ought to be fully and fairly exa- 
mined, his principle studied, and his experiments made by his profes- 
sional brethren on the largest and most accurate scale. If a single in- 
stance of agony were cured, it would be well worth all the labour of the 
trial. 


The Colonel. “ The History of the County of Dublin,” by John 
Dalton, Esq.—The vast population, the size, and the local advantages 
of Ireland, must always render it the most important appendage of the 
British empire. Canada may be more spacious, India more opulent, or 
Australia hold a more commanding position on the ocean; but Ireland, 
fast linked with England, one by language, habits, and interests, is a 
stronghold which nothing but the most extravagant folly will ever dis- 
regard, or the most precipitate passion for public ruin ever suffer to 
become hostile. The “ Surveys,’’ and the public works now proceed- 
ing with such activity in Ireland, show the deep interest attached to the 
ee of that, which may so emphatically be termed the “ Sister 
Isle.” 


The Rector. Notwithstanding all the disturbances of Ireland, the 
country has been advancing in agriculture, commerce, opulence, ‘and 
general soprereesent ata rapid rate since the Union in 1800. The 
metropolis has become one of the handsomest cities in Europe; canals 
now connect the Irish Channel with the Atlantic; the great central 
artery, the River Shannon, is rendered navigable nearly through its 
whole long course ; the railroad system has begun, and will soon con- 
nect the extremities of the land. Botanic gardens, charitable institu- 
tions, exhibitions of the arts, are continually adding to the general in- 
struments of civilization; and, if a styptic shall happily be found for 
her political dissensions, half a century more would see Ireland one of 
the richest, loveliest, and happiest spots of the globe. The present 
volume, of a thousand pages, contains facts of great importance to all 
who desire to be acquainted with the capabilities of the country. It is 
an able, and, just now, a very important publication. 











